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ys ‘A noble idea may be associated with 
i conflict, violence and bloodshed. . . 
Herein seems to be one of the great human problems. 
Without an ideal, man is but a brute, yet 
the moment he presents an ideal in finite 
_ terms he is caught up in a vortex of 
contrast with its alternatives of combination 
or conflict and destruction ° 
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This is a novel approach to the problems of 
man. Based on a wide study of nervous dis- 
orders and the findings of medical psychology, 
the theory is advanced that there are four, and 
only four, variants of psychological presenta- 
tion, and that progress or regression, at any 
given period, depends upon whether combina- 
tion or conflict predominates between these 
contrasting components of personality. This 
concept is applied systematically to individual 
problems, community problems, and the his- 
tory of European civilization and the same 
pattern of Contrast is found in each. It appears 
clearly in the works of great philosophers. 
Those who feel that the writings of Hegel, 
Marx, Freud, Adler and Jung are both difficult 
to understand and irrelevant to their needs will 
find a lucid exposition of these and earlier 
schools of thought. 

The book contains, in addition, a message of 
hope for the unsatisfied spiritual yearnings of 
the modern Northern European. There is also 
a systematic approach to the problem of reliev- 
ing the neuroses caused by unconscious conflict 
between contrasting components of personality. 
Many have stressed the desirability of synthesis, 
but have failed to discover a solution, because 
they deemed that the goal could be reached in 
terms of a single generalization. Contrast 
Psychology, on the contrary, affirms that the 
resolution of conflicting ideologies and psycho- 
logies can only be achieved by the acceptance, 
in the first instance, of the reality of psycho- 
logical dissimilarity. There is no such thing, 
in a finite world, as a unique psychological 
universal. Clearly and vigorously written, the 
book is within the compass of the educated 
reader, and should prove to be a source of 
succour to those who yearn for a constructive 
rather than an analytic viewpoint. 
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PREFACE 


imilarity is stressed, and any possibility of the discovery 

or existence of a unique psychological universal is dis- 
countenanced—a viewpoint maintained, also, by A. N. Whitehead. 
‘The history of European thought, even to the present day, has 
been tainted by a fatal misunderstanding. It may be termed The 
Dogmatic Fallacy.’ 

The tetrad, a legendary number in European history, has emerged, 
in Contrast Psychology, as an inference from the facts of psycho- 
pathology. The author’s clinical experience has led him, unequi- 
vocally, to the conclusion that there are four and only four Protests, 
or unconscious psychological reactions to Persisting Anxiety within 
the mind. The results, so obtained, have then been applied to the 
European story, and the same contrasting tetrad found in the history 
of persons and communities. 

Appreciation of the link between the two notions reveals the 
connection between the psychopathology of frustration and the 
psychology of release. 

The first three chapters deal with personality in release, inv 
frustration, and in Protest. The tetradic process, as it appears in 
the development of European civilization, is considered in the 
middle ten chapters under four headings: (1) the community sense 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, (2) the Christian postulate of 
the Middle Ages, (3) the modern bid for Freedom, (4) the current 
quest after the nature of the Unconscious. 

The term Spirit is used, throughout this book, to denote the 
zest or enthusiasm which characterizes mental activity at all levels. 
An attempt has heen made, in this book, to study the effect of 
Contrast on the movement of Spirit in man. 


HROUGHOUT this book the reality and significance of dis- 
| s 


1 A. N. Whitehead: Adventures of Ideas, p. 185. 
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Personality, in these pages, is taken to mean the way in which 
individuals or communities present themselves to other individuals 
or communities. Personality comprises two distinct components; 
the first is described as either Immediacy or Deliberation; the 
second as either Amplification or Simplification. 

Immediacy, as used in Contrast Psychology, connotes the process 
in which the individual personality is presented in ferms of an 
accentuation of the significance of the ‘here and now’; Deliberation 
as the process in which the individual personality is presented in 
terms of a diminution of the significance of the ‘here and now’, 
Contrast between the two components is complete. Immediates 
never become deliberates; deliberates never become immediates. 
The unconscious qualities inherent in these personality components 
are fully elaborated, and are the precise points where Contrast, 
unconscious conflict, or combination between individuals may 
arise. 

The terms Amplification and Simplification denote community 
contrast. Amplification implies that the Personality of the com- 
munity, as a whole, obtains release by means of an accepted ritual 
with its particular or linked symbolism. In Simplification, com- 
Munity sense finds expression when the personality of the group 
merges directly with the object of interest or adoration and is 
exteriorized in terms of apposite or convenient analogy. Amplified 
communities never become simplified, and simplified communities 
never become amplified. 

Few, in these days, can fail to reco 


dissimilarity between the amplified groups comprising Marxist 
Soviet Russia and the simplified communities of the northern 
European tradition is inalienable and unequivocal. 

The components of personality, whether in release, Anxiety, or 
Protest, always act in unison. In Persisting Anxiety the personality 
becomes dislocated from the mind as a whole and functi 


gnize that the psychological 


ly four—mutually exclusive variants of 
ession, Hysteria, and the Obsessive 
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This exclusiveness finds a sanction in recent philosophy. ‘Each 
society has its own type of perfection, and puts up with certain 
blots, at that stage inevitable. Thus the notion that there are certain 
regulative notions, sufficiently precise to prescribe details of conduct, 
for all reasonable beings on Earth, in every planet, and in every 
star-system, is at once to be put aside. That is the notion of the one 
type of perfection at which the Universe aims. All realization of the 
Good is finite, and necessarily excludes certain other types.’ 

The Freudian believes that the unconscious conflict, underlying 
an Anxiety State, springs from frustrated ‘sexuality’; the Adlerian 
from an obstructed ‘life style’; the Jungian from the failure of the 
‘collective unconscious’ to come to terms with the conscious. 
Contrast Psychology, on the other hand, asseverates that Persisting 
Anxiety, within the mind, is invariably the sequence of conflict, 
beneath the level of awareness, between contrasting components of 
personality. D 

The conflict, in individuals, is almost without exception between 
the rival claims of Immediacy and Deliberation; the innate com- 
ponent is overlaid by its contrast as the sequence of an early 
parental situation showing contrast and conflict. 

Conflict, between communities, which gives rise to ideological 
strife, is composed of the contrasting and competing claims of 
amplified and simplified groups. 

The last chapter contains a psychotherapeutic technique which 
is founded on the basic tenets of Contrast Psychology. The success- 
ful application of this technique involves the interpretation of the 
Protest and the resolution of the unconscious conflict between the 
contrasting personality components. Release of the innate com- 
ponents of personality automatically follow; and the once dislocated 
personality no longer acts in independent isolation, but now 
functions in co-operation with the mind as a whole. 

I wish to convey my appreciation to Mrs. Wright for the skill 
and fortitude she showed in typing the early drafts of the manu- 
script. Dr. Westaway applied—most generously—an accomplished, 
tolerant, yet scholarly eye to the final script. Mr. Harold King 
placed, without stint, his literary ability and abundant technical 

1 A. N. Whitehead: Adventures of Ideas, p. 375- 
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equipment to the burden of proof reading. I am grateful to both 
for helpful suggestions and important corrections, 

A list of books, which will serve as an introduction to the various 
topics dealt with has been provided. 

A fuller compilation of the works which have been used in the 
text may be inferred from the footnotes; the page or section in 
each instance has been included, but not the particular edition. 
The latter may, for general readers, be difficult to obtain, and the 
Page or section should be sufficient to indicate the whereabouts of 
a quotation in any edition. 

The volumes, which have been used in the preparation of the 
work, were supplied mainly by the library of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, the London Library, the St. Marylebone Public Library, 
and Dr. Williams’s Library. My thanks are due to the authorities 
of these important institutions for the time and energy they placed 
at my disposition. 

Relations between librarians and author remained cordial during 
the period of study, a state of affairs which would seem to reflect 
credit on all parties concerned. I, personally, did not meet any of 
the eminent officers of these establishments during this phase; that 
bit was done by my wife. 

A citation of all the ways she has helped to bring this book into 
presentable form would only embarrass her, and it must, for that 
reason, suffice simply to record my gratitude. 


MURDO MACKENZIE 
London, W.1. 
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CHAPTER I 


SPIRIT IN RELEASE 


HE working of Spirit in man has shaped his destiny through- 
out the eons of time. It has endowed his primary urges > 
with zest and enthusiasm; it has given direction to his aims; 

it has provided coherence and unity for his strivings. 

These primary needs, or desires, may be conveniently considered 
as urges, which, arising within the organism, seek exteriorization 
in the world around to effect consummation. They are distinguished, 
in this fashion, from the manifestations of reflex activity. In the latter, 
the stimulus comes from without, and provokes an automatic 
response within the confines of the nervous system. Thus, hunger, 
on the one hand, arises as an inner need, and forces the individual to 
seek for food without. On the other hand, a bright light shone 
suddenly into the eye effects contraction of the pupil through the 
mechanism of the local reflex arc. 

The ramifications of human desire are immensely’ more compli- 
cated than are those of the animals, because man possesses the 
capacity for imaginative thinking. By means of this, he can con- 
template an object, a person, or a situation without the need for 
these being present to his senses. This has resulted in man’s obtaining 
power over the whole world and all that therein is, save himself. 
The current pressing problem is just man’s relation to man. 

The evolution of man as a species possessed with the power of 
imaginative thinking is linked with his capacity for speech. It is 
idle to speculate which of these two, imaginative thinking or speech, 
arrived first. Together, they mark his separation from the rest of 
biological life. 

Human psychology, then, studies, in the first instance, the mani- 
festations of psychic activity, as these can be inferred by observing 
the effect of Spirit acting on the desires, or primary aspects of mind. 
At this level, Spirit invests the basic urges with confidence, or, in 
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the event of frustration, with Anxiety. Human psychology next 
passes to consider the representations of mind, when Spirit is no 
longer linked to and limited by these basic desires. Here Spirit 
endows pure contemplation with ecstasy, or, if vexation be present, 
with despair. 

In the third place, human psychology studies the manifestations 
of Spirit at the level of inter-human contact, Here Spirit gives co- 
gency to inter-human relationships and determines their quality. 
It may act in one or other of three ways. In the first instance, if the 
components of personality are in release, Spirit ensures combination 
and progress. In the second instance, if the components of person- 
ality are in conflict, Spirit engenders Persisting Anxiety and mis- 
understandings. In the third instance, if the components of per- 
sonality are in protest, Spirit procures isolation and bitterness. 


Examination of the components of personality, 


as they appear 
either in release 


or protest, reveals that these components consist 
ting elements. The special province of Contrast 
Psychology is the investigation of the several variants of the ex- 
teriorizations of Spirit, at this level of inter- 


} human contact, both 
in the individual and group life. 


as valid for the 
selected by one 
d study. 


- Over and again 
and pestilence have 


this never happens. There is some quality in man, outside either 
the bounds of common sense or so 


for survival. 
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The urge itself has been most comprehensively studied by Charles 
Darwin, and the results of his investigations were presented to 
the world in The Origin of Species. As a naturalist, viewing 
the whole of biological life from the amceba to the mammal, Darwin 
was naturally, in the first instance, impressed with the apparently 
overwhelming importance of this urge to survive. In the course of 
time, however, he modified the concept so as to bring both repro- 
duction and social contact within its ambit. 

This latter view conforms to the requirements of common sense, 
since the desire to survive, unsupported by the pressing demands 
of the reproductive urge, would be biologically absurd. In the same 
fashion, sociability, or courtship, is a prerequisite of successful 
mating in animal life of any degree of complexity. 

These three urges, then, are common to man and the animals. 
In all of them courage, zest, and enthusiasm, or the workings of 
Spirit, are necessary to ensure successful enterprise. 

Sigmund Freud wrote much about sex, some of which has 
practical significance. A great deal of his work in the field, how- 
ever, is concerned with the ritual and ceremonial, which, in some 
instances, envelop reproduction, and is unrelated either to the 
physiology or to the biology of the urge itself. 

Alfred Adler had many shrewd things to say about the need 
for social contact. When, however, he made his observations the 
basis of a theory of power, he manifestly left the objective level 
for the sphere of philosophy. 

Deprivation of the means wherewith to satisfy these primary 
needs leads to appalling human suffering. The Hungry Forties of 
the century gone by are still cited as epochs of dread and despair. 
Sexual deprivation, more especially in crowded areas, is never 
tolerated, despite the penalties and risks which attend its satis- 
faction. Solitary confinement is now accounted, by civilised com- 
munities, a barbaric punishment, since it denies to the individual 
the opportunity to release his spiritual requirements in terms of 
social exchange. Manifestly, imagery and speech have complicated 
these urges in man to a degree which renders them, in function, 


almost unrecognisable. 
The capacities to benefit from experience and to impose rational 
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order on the facts of experience are essentially human qualities. 
Common sense insists, also, that they are primary urges which may 
act as vehicles for Spirit. : 

The desire for experience provides the basis for the attainment 
of efficiency in a technique. It requires Spirit, however, to convert 
this into achievement. The skilled surgeon, violinist, or advocate 
can, in a test of professional skill, give a better account of himself 
than a neophyte, however brilliantly endowed the latter may be 
by nature. It is zest and enthusiasm which forces these practitioners 
to devote time and energy, and, it may be, to risk health, in the 
effort to master the minutiz of an exacting skill. 

In the same way, as Aristotle has put it, in the beginning of his 
treatise on Metaphysics, “All men by nature desire to know”. 
But the endurance with which some pursue knowledge beyond 
ordinary requirements, and, in the quest, risk not only health 
and wealth, but life itself, requires something far more sustaining 
than can be provided by means of a primary urge alone. This is 
none other than Spirit become manifest in reason. 

As was the case with the former three urges, so frustration, 
at the level of the latter two, causes suffering. Those endowed 
by nature with a capacity for some kind of skill, but denied access 


to a technique, are dissatisfied mortals. “Mute inglorious Miltons” 
are always unhappy. 


The spheres of ex 


the Koenigsberg philosopher Emmanuel Kant. In his, Critique of 
Pure Reason 


which speculati 


experience. It was accessible to pure reason alone, and the proper 
business of philosophy lay within its scope. 
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vice versa. Pure reason itself lies outside the psychological field of 
study. 

Kant premised that knowledge about the world of things could 
only be arrived at through experience. Valid generalisations, made 
at this level, were true for practical purposes, but did not possess 
absolute certainty. Further, these empirical generalisations were 
open to two different kinds of flaw. On the one hand, they might 
affirm more than the facts warranted. On the other hand, they might 
not be sufficiently embracing to include relevant information. 
In the first instance, loose thinking ensued, and in the second, the 
effect was to produce a reactionary attitude of mind. 

The function of reason in its relation to experience is to correct 
these two possible sources of error. In the first instance, it acted as 
a check on those claims of experience, which affirmed a greater 
degree of certainty than the facts warranted. In the second instance, 
reason challenged the cramping effect of laws, apparently founded 
on experience, which, at the same time, failed to take account of 
all the available and relevant facts. 

In the alternative, finite reason, unless limited by the test of 
experience, is liable to cherish illusions. As a result, affirmations 
may be made which lie outside the competence of finite reason. 
An instance of this is when contradictory statements are made 
about the existence or non-existence, in the world, of divine 
law. 

In a matter of this kind reason is in a position to marshal evidence 
with equal facility, in favour either of accepting, or of rejecting the 
proposition. Thus, the existence of beauty in the world is, on the 
one hand, in favour of a belief in benign omniscience. The co- 
existence of ugliness, on the other hand, may be adduced with equal 
cogency to deny such an acceptance as naive and false. 

Appeal to experience reveals the nature of the fallacy. This 
resides in the fact that prejudice, and not detached observation, is 
being made the criterion of truth. Thus finite reason, when 
divorced from empiricism, becomes a veritable storehouse of 
wishful thinking. In this plight folk believe just what they want 
to, and lose touch with reality. 

In proper function or relationship, then, reason checks the 
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fallacies which lie in wait for experience; and experience, in its 
turn, counter-checks the illusions which may befall reason. The 
two working together make for integration. When, in addition, 
the three other aspects of mind co-operate in harmony, the whole 
five surge from within outwards in a single satisfying harmonious 
unit. 

It is the Spirit in release which effects this coherence. Other- 
wise, the primary needs would emerge, each seeking its own 
particular satisfaction as an end in itself, instead of as a part of a 
whole. In addition, Spirit imbues man’s basic requirements with 
courage, zest, and enthusiasm, and endows his efforts with a sense 
of value. 

Between finite reason and Kant’s Pure Reason there are other 
representations of psychic activity in which the working of Spirit 
becomes manifest. Phases arise in every person, whose life has 
had any significance, in which intense spiritual awareness is linked 
to a feeling of physical well-being. These moments of “glorious 
life” may not happen often, but they are, despite this, episodes 
of great importance. This sense of delight in being alive is, of course, 
conveyed to the body through the mechanism of the somatic 
and vegetative nervous system. 


Nerve cells, however, are only capable of reacting to stimuli, 


moments of sublime delight. 
Educational establishments at the higher level tend to separate 
out into two different spheres of activity. These have come to 
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The significance of this differentiation seems to reside in the 
notion that, whilst one kind of student is endowed by nature to 
pursue learning by means of what is conveyed to his brain through 
the eye, the other advances more readily by the use of information 
presented to his ear. Galton stressed these intellectual alternatives 
and named them respectively visile and audile. 

He made this concept the starting point of biographical studies, 
and sought to demonstrate that persons of outstanding intellec- 
tual attainments were gifted in one direction at the expense of 
the other. Whilst it is not in dispute that exceptional visile 
qualities are essential in the make-up of a Copernicus and unique 
audile merit is necessary for a Dante, a generalisation on humanity 
founded on evidence provided by the gifted few is open to serious 
doubt. A more likely state of affairs is, that, although able folk 
have an innate tendency in one direction or the other, the majority 
are not biased either on the audile or visile side. 

The working of Spirit is, however, necessary to convert sensory 
impressions into competences for the appreciation of beauty in tone 
or colour. When this is present in great wealth, there emerges a 
mighty Newton revealing the secrets of nature or a supreme 
Shakespeare demonstrating the power which is inherent in words. 
The sensitive ear and eye, then, are vehicles for the working of 

“Spirit which thus becomes manifest in works of art and science. 

In the presentation of the working of Spirit in man, so far 
delineated, its activity has been revealed by the way in which it 
imbues the primary urges with zest, interchanges psychic joy with 
physical well-being, and transmutes sensory impressions into esthetic 
appreciation. In these manifestations Spirit swathes the primary 
aspects of mind, the correlated nervous system, and the special 
senses, with some of its own vitality. In the last instance, the special 
senses most obviously influenced are the eye and the ear, although, 
in all probability, a great deal more information still remains to be 
garnered about the muscle sense and its relation to rhythm. 

Spirit in man, then, may be comprehended as a psychic force 
which invests his activities and shapes their ends. It is, for 
psychology, the ever present factor. Where Spirit is, there is 


psychology also. 
B 
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A distinction must thus be made between the nature of Spirit 
itself and that of the powers which it invests. The latter have their 
roots in structure. This holds for the primary urges, the special 
senses, and the nervous system as a whole. 

The use of finite reason requires an intact fore-brain; the 
capacity to benefit from experience needs functional interaction 
between eye and hand and ear and voice; the enjoyment of social 
intercourse in a species implies identical motor activity, as the 
mother hen knows when her ducklings take to water; reproduc- 
tion involves sex glands, and survival the organs of appetition. 
The receptivity of the special sense apparatuses, together with 
the reactivitiy of the nervous system as a whole, are also, mani- 
festly, activities emanating from a structural base. 

The entire structural background for these attributes has not 
yet been worked out. There is little reason to doubt, however, 
that, sooner or later, this will be done. 

This is not so of Spirit. It has no element of structure in its 
composition, and it cannot be demonstrated in terms of energy. 
It enters these systems, and affects their activities. Its working 
becomes manifest by the way it influences man’s behaviour and 
his destiny. It is, in these spheres, ultimately the dominant factor. 
Yet its essential nature is, in physical terms, unknown and un- 
knowable. It is in matter, but not of it. 

Another sphere in which the working of Spirit may be 


observed is that of personality, or the way in which man presents 
himself to his fellows. In this realm the 


and becomes manifest in the clash, combination, and conflict of 
inter-human contact. This is the particu 
Psychology. 


Two recent examples of powerful executants who. influenced 
world affairs, during the second World War, are those of the 
late President Franklin Delano Roosevelt on the one hand, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill on the other, 


President Roosevelt’s Great capacity for expression was 
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revealed in the way he used the radio as an instrument of per- 
suasion. He instituted the Fireside Chat with its atmosphere of 
comfort, bonhomie, and suavity. Instead of reacting to peak 
points in times of strain, he seemed, during these, rather to get 
more confidential and more quietly optimistic than ever. When 
invective was required, this took the form of irony rather than 
of direct abuse. His public appearances were characterised by an 
unobtrusive cigarette and the reassuring smile. 

The case was otherwise with Mr. Churchill. His oratory is 
arresting, and came to its finest flower in the speech on the 
Beaches of Britain. Each crisis, as it arose, provided the oppor- 
tunity for renewed exhortation; and outstanding achievements 
were acknowledged in glowing terms. The invective was direct 
and severe. When on view, he regaled the faithful by the sight of 
a prominent cigar and a hand raised in the V sign. 

Both are great names which will live in history. Both men 
intervened to protect the civilisation of the West against the 
dread threat of an oppressive tyranny. As the danger deepened 
and the strain worsened, to a pitch wellnigh beyond human 
endurance, each ran more true than ever to personal form. Yet 
how different were those individual forms. President Roosevelt 
initiated the pacific atmosphere of the Fireside Chat. Mr. Churchill 
was, at that period, and still is, the greatest living exponent of 
aggressive oratory. 

With President Roosevelt, it seemed as though he believed 
that the way to deal with the psychological demands of the tense 
moment was either by blandishment or by irony. In each event, 
the effect was to lower the sense of importance of the pressing 
“here and now”, and to blend this latter with the remoter atmos- 
phere of the past and the future. In this fashion, actuality became 
denuded of significance, and inevitability reigned in its stead. 

The implication follows that, since there was an inevitability 
about psychological trends, competent management consisted in 
divining these automatic tendencies by a survey of the past. By 
means of the knowledge so obtained, these activities could then 
be guided into the most favourable channels for the future. An 
over-sensitive appreciation of the tense moment served only to 
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blur the clarity of the whole picture of events. Crises should, 
at best, be avoided, or in any event, toned down. 

Thus the Spirit as exteriorized in the personality of the late 
President Roosevelt was manifested by a constant allaying of 
present pressure and an insistence on the prior importance of 
viewing every situation in terms of the past and the future. What 
mattered was where an event came from and whither it was 
going, rather than how it was precis 
moment, 

This method of assessing problems and of giving expression 
to their solution is described in this book under the heading of 
the process of Deliberation, 

By way of contrast, Mr. Churchill glories in the present, and 


uses each pressing moment as an object to be converted into yet 
another thrilling crisis. 


Like his predecessors in history, 
Caesar, and Napoleon I, he cha 


ely behaving at any given 


possibility of converting an inaus- 
; 2 
worth of distance run”. 


s orized in the personality of Mr. Churchill, 
appears as a series of accentuations. There is the insistence that 


ees : 
in delay there lies no plenty”3, and that “what’s to come is still 


purpose and actuality, the future 
» and the past has for ever gone. Dalliance with what 


is but another example 


1 Winston Churchill: Second World 

2 Rudyard Kipling: a ie Se 
iim Shakespeare: 7; welfth Night. 

+ td. 


° Winston Churchill: Election Speech, 1945. 
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This alternative method of assessing problems and of giving 
expression to their solution is described in this book under the 
heading of the process of Immediacy. 

Contrast Psychology is not concerned with the evaluation of 
morals. Immediates are neither better nor worse than Deliberates, 
and the reverse is equally true. Whether President Roosevelt, in 
life, was a good or a bad man, or whether Mr. Churchill still is 
a good or a bad man, isa matter for moral philosophers and theolo- 
gians to decide. 

In the same way, no external situation exists in which either 
Immediacy or Deliberation is the correct ethical response. All that 
matters is whether an individual runs true to his own particular 
form. 

In like fashion, the concept of Contrast is not related to 
efficiency. Both President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill mani- 
pulated the affairs of state and guided the destinies of their respec- 
tive communities with superb skill during their periods of power. 
Only a foolish person would attempt to estimate which of the two 
proved to be the more competent. 

Further, problems do not call for solution in terms either of 
Immediacy or of Deliberation. The important point is that folk 
should present their personalities to their fellows in a manner 
which is consistent with their innate endowment. 

In general terms the working of Spirit may be observed in 
three different spheres. One of these is occupied by the inter- 
change between man and his environment, and is concerned with 
the objects present in the world around, and the activities of the 
primary urges which surge outwards from within. 

The sphere in which the relationship between inner urges and 
external bodies operates is conveniently designated objective. 
In this sphere, human activity is portrayed in consistence with 
the requirements of natural science, in terms of degree. According 
to the exigencies, within and without, man is depicted as more 
or less self-sufficing, virile and social. All facts and generalisations 
‘are couched in the language of measurement. 

A second sphere is that of speculative philosophy which deals 
with absolute values, such as truth, beauty, and goodness. Here 
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the themes are presented in the language which pertains to the 
infinite, and abstractions, such as absolute justice, perfect freedom, 
and categorical imperative, are permissible. 

In between these two there lies the province of the psychology 
of inter-human contact. This, as has already been pointed out, 
is denied the use of the language of ethics and competence; and 
to this must now be added the use of terms applicable to natural 
science and. speculative philosophy. There remains only the 
language of qualitative likeness or difference, and this contains 
the verbal tools of Contrast Psychology. 

Hence, so far as Immediacy and Deliberation are concerned, 
the kind of words in use are “purpose”, which can be set in 
contrast to “inevitability”, or “actuality”, which in its turn may 
be laid against “potentiality”, 

The striking fact about mature and powerful personalities is 
their coherence, They throw discretion to the winds, and present 
themselves to their fellows as they are, “warts and all”.1 It is so 
easy for lesser mortals to assume that they are part cast in one 


mask and reveal the patient to himself as he really is. 
Children, especially in the early years, and before the “slings 


modify their inter-human 
sense of contact, display a similar alternative of Immediacy and 


spectacular partner is a feature of everyday life. In the alternative, 
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the pugnacious type of swain just as often seeks for suavity in 
his partner. 

The qualities of Contrast may, then, be observed cohering 
the personalities of powerful executants, children and parents. 
The significance of this Contrast is not to be rated in terms of 
academic interest. The working of Spirit is manifest in these 
contrasting qualities, imbues them with courage, zest and tenacity, 
and endows individuals with formed and developed personalities. 

Immediacy and Deliberation, then, serve to cohere individual 
personality in terms of Contrast. There is a second pair of alter- 
natives which, although significant enough for the individual, 
also act as the important factor in the coherence of group sense 
in one or other of two possibilities. 

Just as the concept of personality became exteriorized, in finite 
form, through the medium of Immediacy and Deliberation, so 
the concept of group feeling, of belonging, becomes exteriorized 
in finite form in its own particular fashion. Otherwise, concepts, 
like community sense, could not be expressed, and group co- 
herence would amount to nothing more than a conscious effort 
on the part of certain individuals to join together in the interests 
of prosperity. 

In one of these variants, coherence is achieved by means of a 
ritual or ceremonial, which is, unconsciously, accepted by the 
group as expressing the general community sense. This cere- 
monial or ritual is, then, interposed as the connecting link between 
the several members of the community and the idea of unity. 
Symbols which are relevant to this ritual are laid down, and pass 
into traditional use. They remain unchanged in the history of 
the people, who accept them as fixed for all time, without question. 

hey may convey nothing, however, to the uninitiated until the 
significance of the original cohering ritual has been appreciated. 
The language of fixed symbolism can only be interpreted by 
referring back to the original cohering ceremonial. 

In the second or alternative variant, the group achieves co- 
herence by a process of direct merging with the idea of unity. 
There is no significant ritual or ceremonial, but rather a tacit 
awareness that unity has been achieved, through a process of direct 
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access, with the desired idea. The exteriorization of the idea in 
finite form is achieved by means of apposite analogy. These 
analogous symbols bear a resemblance to the initial idea, and, as 
such, especially in these northern climes, the impression may be 
formed that they lie nearer to reality than do the fixed symbols. 

The question of reality or unreality, however, is irrelevant 
when symbols are being used to give finite expression to infinite 
` ideas. All that matters is what the symbols convey. In both the 
instances under consideration, the symbols express group co- | 
herence. In the one instance, this is achieved through ritual and 
fixed symbolism; in the other instance, the same effect is reached 
by way of direct awareness and apposite analogy. 

Students of Contrast Psychology would do well to realise that, 
whilst some find the use of fixed symbolism difficult to understand, 


The Ancient Greeks and Romans developed community sense 
in terms of contrast. The former, as is evident in the writings 
of their philosophers, relied on direct acc 
The Romans, on the other hand, reached the same goal of unity 


In the first example the relevant words are to be found in 
verse 6, “or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl 
be broken, or the Pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel 


broken at the cistern”. Here the language is manifestly that of 
1 Ecclesiastes, ch. 12, v. 6. 
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fixed symbolism, and correct interpretation of the passage depends 
on a knowledge of the nature of the underlying ritual or cere- 
monial. 

In the second instance, the following lines will serve as illus- 
trations of the alternative expression. “A sower went out to sow 
his seed, and as he sowed, some fell by the wayside; and it was 
trodden down, and the fowls of the air devoured it. . . . And 
other fell on good ground and sprang up, and bare an hundred- 
fold”.1 

These lines, and the intervening ones, contain several apposite 
and manifest analogies to the relationship between the sowing 
of the seed and the relative fertility of soil. The parable becomes 
clear when it is realised that in the presentation the notion of 
“seed” has been directly merged, or become identical, with that of 
“word”. “Now the parable is this: The seed is the word of God”.? 

These contrasting methods of presentation are described in 
this book under the headings of Amplification in the case of ritual 
with fixed symbolism, and Simplification in that of direct access 
and apposite analogy. 

These terms, like their predecessors, Immediacy and Delibera- 
tion, are only valid in a psychological sense. They represent the 
mental activities which are required to bring infinite concepts 
into finite language. 

Amplification is used to suggest that, in one kind of individual, 
psychological augmentation through ritual and ceremonial is 
necessary before the desired notion can be expressed in the finite 
language of fixed symbolism. In the alternative, Simplification 
implies that a process of direct merging, between the mind of the 
person and the contemplated idea, is a prerequisite for the pre- 
sentation of the latter in the finite language of apposite analogy. 

The working of Spirit in this second pair of alternatives is 
manifest in the tenacity with which contrasting communities 
preserve, and insist on the superiority of, their respective methods 
of coherence. If Immediacy and Deliberation make for the clash, 
combination, and conflict of personalities within the community, 


1 Gospel According to St. Luke, ch. 8, vv. 5-8. 
2 Ibid., ch. 8, v. 11. 
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Simplification and Amplification are just as potent influences in 
the relationships existing between communities. 

Just as frustration of the urges grouped under the heading of 
the objective level makes for unhappiness, so deprivation at the 
level of inter-human contact is followed by discontent. The 
individual who fails to develop personality is an unsatisfied mortal, 
and the group which lacks coherence cannot command the loyalty 
of its members. 

Further, the conflict, in this latter sphere, lies as a rule beneath 
the level of awareness. Folk know well enough when they are 
hungry and strive to remedy the lack, but they are ignorant of the 
psychological implications of inter-human contact, and have, 
in themselves, no methods of overcoming difficulties of this nature. 
Yet it is precisely this sort of problem which Medical Psychology 
is called upon to diagnose, treat, and solve. 

The effect of unconscious conflict is to produce Persisting 
Anxiety. The nature of this psychological malady and the indi- 
vidual’s reaction to it will be discussed in Chapter II. 


Ste 


CHAPTER II 


SPIRIT IN FRUSTRATION 
(2) ANXIETY (4) APATHY 


of Spirit in the three spheres of psychic activity were con- 

sidered. The spheres themselves are concerned with the 
objective level, with inter-human contact, and with pure spirit. 
It was noted that, in release, Spirit endows the objects which it 
invests, with courage, zest, and enthusiasm. In frustration, Spirit 
becomes manifest in terms of doubt, hesitation, lack of confidence, 
and, in some instances, complete panic. 

The latter state of affairs is conveniently summarised under 
the heading of Anxiety, which appears in three different forms. 
These are, respectively, Temporary Anxiety, Fatigue Anxiety, and 
Persisting Anxiety. 

Temporary Anxiety is the lot of all mortals in a workaday 
world, It arises as the sequence of an unusual or severe environ- 
mental strain. If an individual, for instance, when strolling down 
the Broad Walk in Regent’s Park, is suddenly confronted by a 
lion which has escaped from the neighbouring Zoological Gardens, 
the natural result is an Acute Anxiety State. Should, however, 
the lion run directly back into captivity, the sense of relief is 
profound and instantaneous. The general rule about ‘Temporary 
Anxiety is, then, that it is caused by unusual or exceptional stress, 
and disappears automatically with the removal of the latter. 

Fatigue Anxiety is caused by prolonged strain. In times of 
war, those responsible for the welfare of troops know well enough 
that even trained and brave men will become afraid of fear, if 
exposed beyond a certain pitch to the stress of battle. Rest readily 
restores the sufferers from this kind of Anxiety to health again. 
In civilian life, also, Fatigue Anxiety is nowadays very commonly 
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met with, and has necessitated the formation of Rehabilitation 
Centres. 

Persisting Anxiety is the sequel of disturbance within the mind 
itself. It is occasioned by neither exceptional nor prolonged strain, 
and, hence, the solution of a pressing problem, or rest from work, 
only alleviates and never cures the condition. The Anxiety surges 
from within outwards, and invests those various activities, which 
were observed in the preceding chapter to be the vehicles of 
Spirit in release. 

All five primary urges may be affected by Persisting Anxiety. 
Thus, at the level of survival, young folk complain that they 
cannot settle, with any sense of certainty, on how to earn a living. 
They know well enough what they are unable to do, but cannot 
fathom what precisely they can do. They seek in vain for inter- 
esting sort of work, and are unaware that Persisting Anxiety and 
interest cannot co-exist, and that, until the former is removed, the 
latter will never be aroused. Untreated, adolescents of this kind, 
as a rule, declare their intolerance towards a stuffy indoor type 
of existence, and drift into aimless and unprofitable outdoor 
pursuits. Vocational guidance which fails to take account of 
Persisting Anxiety is of little or no help with these cases. 

Persisting Anxiety, manifest at the level of survival, may of 
course take other forms. Some folk become obsessed with the 
idea of poverty, despite the presence of a sound balance at the 
bank; others become feckless, and waste their possessions on 
useless objects. In fine, some kind of distortion is nearly always 
present, be that miserliness, extravagance, or ineptitude. 

As might have been expected, precisely the same state of affairs 
is liable to exist at the reproductive level. Mild impotence is very 
common, and may be followed either by a retreat from the 
responsibilities of sex altogether, or by the pursuit of excessive 
stimuli, such as the indulgence in multifarious love affairs. Per- 
versions of every degree, if not always occasioned by, tend cer- 
tainly to be aggravated by, the presence of Persisting Anxiety 
within the mind. When patients affirm that they are very highly 
sexed, the likelihood exists that they are, in reality, suffering from 
the effect of Persisting Anxiety on the reproductive urge. Imagery, 
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which is always a big problem in human affairs, is manifestly open 
to being gravely distorted by Anxiety in relation to sex. 

Intractable social shyness is one of the commonest and most 
distressing features of Persisting Anxiety States. It may be 
observed in the young, as, for instance, when the child howls 
instead of enjoying his parties, or, in the case of the mature, when 
the schoolmaster can no longer face his class, or the Managing 
Director his Board of Directors. Between these two extremes, 
every grade of deviation exists. There may be, on the one hand, 
a virtual inability to form abiding comradeships, or, on the other 
hand, a tendency to invest single friendships with a degree of 
tension which, sooner or later, is bound to sever the tie. Perhaps 
one of the severest handicaps which any individual can suffer from 
is, when, as a sequence of Persisting Anxiety, he virtually imposes 
solitary confinement on himself. 

In the light of the advantages to be gained by the capacity to 
benefit from experience, Persisting Anxiety, at this level, is 
naturally fraught with inconvenience. Techniques cannot be 
practised to obtain the necessary mastery. Doubt, as to whether 
competence in a skill is worth while, lessens the value of the time 
spent in its exercise. Efficiency appurtenant to natural capacity is 
seldom attained. 

Anxiety now invests all day-to-day experiences with doubt 
and hesitation. It surges from within outwards, and activities 
which, in the ordinary way, serve as vehicles for Spirit in release, 
may become: charged with Spirit in frustration. 

This threatened interference with routine existence is, as a 
rule, met with by an effort to drive the Anxiety away through a 
conscious act of will. The situation is converted into a moral 
problem, and ethical methods are evoked to deal with it. This 
cannot succeed, because Persisting Anxiety flows out like water 
from a tap, and must land somewhere. Conscious effort does, in 
many instances, remove the sense of doubt from essential activities, 
such as going to work or doing the household shopping. The 
Anxiety then reappears in certain fixed forms, known as compulsive 


thoughts or actions. 


A common example of this state of affairs is when the house- 
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holder retires to bed, and has to get up and go downstairs, not 
once only, but many times, before he can feel sure that the door 
is locked and the gas fire has been turned off. He can, by an act 
of will, keep the Anxiety at bay during the day, but it finds an 
outlet at night in a harmless but rather irritating fashion. 

These fixed manifestations of Anxiety have the following 
two points in common. They all relate to the theoretically possible, 
or otherwise the mind would reject them as absurd; they are 
referred to remote contingencies, and hence do not interfere 
with everyday life. By the time the head of the house has been 
downstairs four times to ensure that the gas is turned off, he is not 
likely to find himself facing a charge of arson. 

This rule of the theoretically possible but remote contingency 
applies, also, to the so-called phobias. The fear of closed spaces, 
or claustrophobia, is linked to a just possible source of disaster as, 
for instance, when an underground train stops between two 
stations. The same applies to agoraphobia, or fear of open spaces, 
where dreadful things have indeed, from time to time, happened. 

These and other phobias, whose name is legion, for there are 
many, are sometimes described as Anxiety Hysteria. The title 
is misleading, because Persisting Anxiety, adhering to possible 
but remote contingencies, is a manifestation of Spirit in frustra- 
tion, whereas Hysteria represents one of the variants of Spirit in 
Protest. 

Dirt phobia is another common fixed manifestation of Anxiety. 
Absolute cleanliness is an ideal, and not a practical proposition. 
Yet some careful housewives endure agonies, lest they introduce 
poisonous material into the food they cook. 

The repetitive hand-washing, which may be associated with 
this phobia, is sometimes classified under the heading of an 
Obsessive State. This again is unfortunate, since performance 
phobias are manifestations of Spirit in frustration, whilst the 
Obsessive Ceremonial is another variant of Spirit in Protest. 

Compulsive thinking demands a law of necessity for a finite 
situation; the remote contingency is accepted as a valid threat 
unless it can be proved to be a priori absurd. This, however, 
cannot happen because it is only absurd in practice. By the time a 
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business man has crossed a crowded thoroughfare unscathed for 
many years en route to his office, the likelihood of his being killed 
by a passing taxi is remote; and should he one day decide not to 
cross without a guarantee of safe transit, he will have to abandon 
any idea of getting to work. 

The significant features of Persisting Anxiety, then, at the 
level of experience, are compulsive thoughts and actions, which 
adhere to remote but possible contingencies. 

Reason, also, may be engulfed by the pestilence of Anxiety, 
and this is revealed, commonly, in two ways. In the first of these, 
there is difficulty in concentration and the consequent failure to 
master the rationale of a subject. In the second, reason adopts a 
negative attitude towards the facts, as presented by experience. 
Instead of functioning as an arbitrator as to whether empirical 
generalisations are too wide or too narrow, it develops a 
negative attitude, and tends to deny the validity of experience 


altogether. 
It was pointed out in Chapter I that, in full activity, reason and 


experience act in unison. Manifestly, when reason cannot fathom a 
rationale, or experience master a technique, a state of dissociation 
results, which is very discouraging, especially for the potentially 
able. 

There is a state of affairs, in which these two are seen in co- 
function, but, as always when Persisting Anxiety is present, the 
effect is unsatisfactory. This condition may be conveniently 
described as the Anxiety-illusory Couple. 

It was noted in Chapter I that, unchecked by the facts of experi- 
ence, reason tends to produce illusions. When, as in Persisting 
Anxiety, there is a disposition to avoid the plain facts of experience, 
a compensatory illusory process at the level of reason is all too 
common. 

Anxiety may impose a reversal of natural roles at the levels of 
reason and experience respectively. An intellectually endowed 
student can feel so uncertain about himself that to be practical, 
at any cost, seems the only worth while effort to make; an attempt, 
in the other direction, is just as frequent. To solve the problems 
of a practical young person, struggling to be a pure mathematician, 
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or of a natural scholar, bent on being a doer rather than a thinker, 
may tax all the skill and resource of a psychotherapist. 

This is manifest in the sort of individual who, while obviously 
nervous, also appears to be very cock-sure. It may well happen 
to an adolescent, who leaves his University with a good degree, 
and enters a commercial enterprise as scientific adviser. He is 
employed to blend his knowledge with the technical requirements 
of his employers. With Anxiety present, however, he may fail to 
grasp the practical difficulties which beset his path, and may 
compensate by a pseudo-scientific superiority, which satisfies 
neither the exactions of his own conscience nor the commercial 
aspirations of his firm. 

Anxiety may also appear in terms of illusion alone. This is one 
of the commonest psychological causes of unfulfilled engagements 
and broken marriage contracts. When one party endows the other 
with a series of virtues, which merely serve to preserve illusion 
and bear no relation to facts, the likelihood of either side desiring 
an enduring partnership is remote. 

The effect of Persisting Anxiety on folk who have a natural 
bias in competence towards either the visile or audile side, follows 
fairly well-defined lines. In some instances the individual proves 
to be quite ineducable in the weaker sphere, and takes to mental 
flight when confronted with any problems which are related to 
this. He can only learn subjects which come easily to him. 

In this dilemma, if the bias is on the language side, he will 
matriculate quite easily in Latin but will fail in mathematics, 
because the attempt to grasp the significance of visual symbols 
in algebra drains his mental energy and induces a state of acute 
panic. In the same fashion, a student with a visile tendency will 
pass in mathematics readily enough, but may lack the industry 
and application to overcome an innate limitation in the capacity 
to learn languages. 

Anxiety, however, sometimes acts on the exceptionally intelli- 
gent in a more subtle fashion. It may make them hypersensitive 
about the weaker side, and, through unconscious compensation, 
force them to pursue a career which is alien to their own natural 
bias. It is a sad spectacle, when a clever person, with an unob- 
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servant eye and non-dexterous hands, persists in trying to become 
a surgeon because general ability and industry have allowed him 
to become a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons by exam- 
ination, 

In like fashion, ability and application will secure a diploma 
in music, but superior sensitivity to tone and rhythm are the 
essential qualifications for a musician. This unconscious need to 
over-compensate for a weakness sometimes lands folk possessed of 
powerful intellects with a difficult problem of professional re- 
adaptation in adult life. 

A common effect of Persisting Anxiety on bodily function 
may be observed in the way that some folk are compelled to 
convert a trifling and passing symptom into the fear of a dreadful 
malady. Thus, a simple cold may be linked with the idea of phthisis, 
or mild indigestion with thoughts of cancer. Such manifestations 
follow the rule which governs compulsive thinking in general; 
attention is forced on theoretically possible but remote contin- 
gencies. 

These conditions are sometimes classified under the heading 
of hypochondria, but separate titles for the multifarious ramifica- 
tions of Persisting Anxiety serve no useful purpose. The salient 
features of compulsive fears about dread maladies are no different 
from those of phobias in general, and, like these, should not be 
confused with Hysteria. 

Persisting Anxiety in the mind may, of course, have an adverse 
effect on organic illness. This is, however, by no means the tule, 
since, quite often, acute illness is accepted with surprising aplomb. 
The probable explanation for this is, that a sudden emergency acts 
as an overwhelming Temporary Anxiety, and that this latter absorbs 
the latent apprehensiveness. 

In chronic illnesses, on the other hand, the effect of Persisting 
Anxiety may well be to produce an unnecessary degree of in- 
validism. 

There are a host of maladies, like asthma, colon spasm, and 
hyperthyroidism, which seem to have a footing in both the somatic 
and the psychological camps. The only relationship, however, 
which can be established between a doubting mind and the effect 
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of this on the organism as a whole, is that of correlation. All that 
can be said, then, about these conditions, from a psychological 
point of view, is that the presence of Persisting Anxiety may 
increase the liability to, and the severity of, an attack in an already 
predisposed person. i i 

The same sort of generalisation holds for what is sometimes 
called psychological pain. This term should be reserved to denote 
misery in the mind. Whilst the presence of Persisting Anxiety may 
well lower both the threshold of appreciation of, and the capacity 
for resistance to, pain, it is a safe affirmation and a sound maxim, 
that psychological Anxiety cannot, of itself, initiate somatic pain. 

Compulsive thinking is not always successfully banished to the 
realms of possible and remote contingencies. In this event, the 
routine of everyday life may be interfered with, as, for example, 
when the housewife suffers from a dread of doing the essential 
shopping, or the wage earner is unable to face the daily journey 
to work. 

The usual explanation for the development of this state of affairs 
is staleness, and, as a rule, rest and change of environment will 
bring about alleviation. But these measures have no effect on the 
process of frustration which underlies the condition. 

Acute Anxiety States, such as appear under stress in times of 
war, do arise in the piping times of peace, but not commonly. 
The manifestations are the same, whether the condition results 
from combat strain, or is a complication of long-standing mild 
Persisting Anxiety. The main features are insomnia, mental panic, 
and concomitant symptoms in the organism as a whole, from tense 
scalp and palpitating heart to trembling limbs and sweaty feet. 


The peace-time variant is apt to arise as the sequence of a series - 


of exceptional and unprecedented strains. Thus, sudden promotion 
to the post of head of the department may prove to be too exacting 
for a competent second in command, who has successfully kept 
compulsive thinking at bay in the less responsible position. 
Problems of leadership and administration may call for a re- 
orientation in viewpoint, which seems to be beyond the individual’s 
capacity to endure. 


A retreat back to the subordinate position may be neither 
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feasible nor advisable. In instances of this kind the therapeutic 
aim should be to steady the sufferer, until such times as the 
wrenching from the old and the accustoming to the new no longer 
seem to present insuperable difficulties. 

Sub-acute episodes of Anxiety are fairly common events. They 
tend to appear when a reorientation is required of folk, who, 
through long-standing mild Persisting Anxiety, have become 
set in a restricted way of life. A current example of this state of 
affairs is to be found in the different effects which recent social 
change has had on the community of this country. A large section 
has had to accept a changed and lowered standard of living; the 
majority have adapted without apparent discomfort; others have 
developed manifold kinds of compulsive thinking. 

The same sort of result may follow the loss, say, in middle 
years, of a dominating parent or marriage partner. The old ways 
of getting round difficult corners are no longer valid, and new 
ones seem difficult to come by. The sense of freedom, which was 
half-consciously looked forward to, is offset by the presence of 
new responsibilities. 

The presence of the compulsive thinking often appears to be 
bizarre, because it bears no relation to the nature of the catastrophe. 
It is difficult to appreciate, without technical help, that the environ- 
mental strain has converted mild Anxiety into sub-Acute Anxiety, 
which is expressed as compulsive thoughts, and that the latter are 
psychologically determined and have nothing to do with the 
current situation. 

When a middle-aged person, who has been forced by circum- 
Stances to make a new adaptation to life, suddenly develops terri- 
fying phobias about trivial illnesses, psychological investigation 
is called for. The latter will, in all probability, reveal the condition. 
as that of a sub-acute episode in a long-standing mild Persisting 
Anxiety State. 

In such instances, the individual experiences genuine relief, 
when he appreciates that the upsetting external event has but 
aggravated an already existing nervous tendency, which now 
takes the form of compulsive thinking. Without this knowledge, 
he is unable to connect these three, and tries to deal with them in 
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isolation. In this frame of mind, he accepts the blow from without as 
a total disaster, indicts himself as both neurotic and a moral coward, 
and is scared out of his wits lest the oddities of compulsive thinking 
are proof positive that his mind is going. The individual requires 
to grasp the connecting links between the underlying nervousness, 
the upsetting external demands, and the compulsive symptoms, 
before any genuine amelioration of mental suffering can be expected. 

Sub-acute Anxiety is, of course, by no means limited to the 
middle-aged. It is commonly met with, also, in the young, before 
and during times of strain, like examinations; it may occur in the 
old, when vital energy has begun to flag, and minor problems 
assume large proportions. 

The same principle holds good, however, for all sub-acute 
episodes arising in cases, where there is a long history of mild 
Persisting Anxiety. The external event only precipitates a sub- 
acute exacerbation of Anxiety; in itself it may be very trivial indeed. 

In all such instances, then, the focus of attention should be 
directed towards the prevailing nervousness, and away from the 
precipitating external factor. 

An important feature of compulsive thinking, but one which 
applies especially to sub-acute episodes of Anxiety, is the liability 
to Anxiety-dictated acts. This simply means, that decisions are 
taken and acted on, more as a placebo to Anxiety than after balanced 
and objective judgment. In this frame of mind, resignations may 
be sent in, or quarrels staged, which can only be bitterly regretted 
later on. If a psychotherapist has succeeded in preventing these 
things from happening in any particular instance, he has often, in 
this act alone, been of great service. 

Easy fatiguability is one of the most distressing concomitants 
of Persisting Anxiety. Projects are entertained, which are sound 
enough in themselves, provided the energy is forthcoming to see 
them through. These ventures, however, so often come to nought 
because of the tendency to unprofitable exhaustion through fretting 
about remote contingencies, which may just happen, but in effect 
never do. 

It is important to remember, then, that, by the time folk seek 
advice for one or other of the manifold representations of Per- 
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sisting Anxiety, Fatigue Anxiety is, in effect, always present, and 
that efforts to relieve this by rest and medical aids are called for. 

It is equally important to bear in mind, that such measures only 
relate to part, and quite often to a very small part, of the whole 
story. The desire to be relieved of current fatigue is certainly 
present, but, above all, there is the incessant longing to be rid for 
ever of this liability to easy fatiguability, which just seems to spoil 
everything. 

When a profound degree of mental fatigue is present, Anxiety 
gives way to Apathy. There is no essential difference between the 
Apathy which is experienced after great effort, and that which 
is a sequence of easy fatiguability. The distinction between the two 
lies in the attendant performance, which in the former instance 
may be very great indeed, whilst in the latter it may be quite 
unimpressive. 

The manifestations of Apathy are inertia in mind and body. 
Folk, who once averred that they could not stop worrying about 
everything, now complain that they cannot bother about any- 
thing, even important matters. The somatic concomitants of this 
state are to be found throughout the whole organism. 

The scalp is tense, and the head seems as though gripped in a 
vice. The limbs feel heavy, and, in place of an unremitting sense 
of restlessness, there is aversion to effort of any kind. When this 
condition results from Fatigue Anxiety after effort, rest readily 
restores health. When, however, the essential background is that 
of Persisting Anxiety with easy fatiguability, the degree of rest 
required to effect alleviation may be very considerable indeed. 

_ The clinical risk in all Apathy States is suicide, and the thera- 
peutic indication is avoidance of effort. Adherence to this rule 
materially reduces the danger of self-injury, since an individual is 
no longer driven by himself to activity, whilst, at the same time, 
suffering the horrors of profound inertia. 

It is essential to be able to differentiate this condition from 
that of the Depressive Protest, which will be discussed in the 
next chapter. The latter is one of the four variants of Spirit in 
Protest, and requires appropriate investigation for its elucidation. 

Apathy, then, should be dealt with by rest or avoidance of 
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effort, whilst psychological Depression needs its own specific 
kind of psychotherapy. The former calls for conservative measures; 
the latter requires treatment by active interference. 

One of the most discouraging components of Persisting 
Anxiety is the presence of a sense of permanent restlessness. Folk 
are uneasily aware \that, no matter how strenuous are their early 
efforts, or how important is the desired end of an enterprise, interest, 
for one reason or another, will be diverted before the allotted task 
has been finished. The nagging sense of doubt, which accompanies 
Spirit in frustration, absorbs their attention, casts reflection on the 
value of the work under their hands, and prompts them to abandon 
it in favour of something else. 

In like fashion, the significance of trifling difficulties is over- 
valued, and given undue prominence. This tendency was succinctly 
summarised in one instance as, “The difficulties which I saw all 
round me were real enough, but I over-anticipated them”. 

Recurrent experiences of this kind tend to produce a defeatist 
attitude of mind, which accepts that, since malign fate or the wrath 
of the gods always seem to prevent achievement, attempts at 
sustained effort are bound to fail, and hence are not worth while 
indulging in. Such folk begin to view themselves as permanent 
misfits, and, unless skilled guidance is at hand to be of help, they 
take unto themselves as the last and final word Jacob’s diagnosis 


of ae? his first-born, “Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel’. 


A self-styled label of chronic instability may seem plausible to , 


the individual concerned; but it is a poor basis for a way of life. 
It provides excuses for the avoidance of those particular difficulties 
and responsibilities like matrimony, parenthood, and professional 
life, which, for the majority at least, are prerequisites for a satis- 
factory existence on this planet. 

Conditions of persistent apprehensiveness, in which there is no 
attachment to objects or situations in the environment, are described 
in psychological writings, but they are sufficiently rare to be of 
theoretical interest only; in practice they hardly ever exist. It seems 
absurd to worry about nothing, and hence, with remote contin- 

1 Genesis, ch. 49, V. 4. 
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gencies ever at hand, compulsive thinking with adherence to 
fixed foci is the rule of all Persisting Anxiety States. 

Unloosening the tie between a remote contingency and Per- 
sisting Anxiety is one of the most important components in the 
technique of the management of Anxiety. It is possible, by an 
act of conscious mental relaxation, to view the object of a fixed 
phobia as too absurd to waste time and energy on, and to cease 
bothering about it. Anxiety will now begin to run free, and, at 
this stage, an act of will can prevent many new phobias from’ 
arising. 

By a judicious admixture, then, of conscious relaxation about 
existing phobias and an intelligent use of will to tolerate the now 
manifest fear within the mind, until it subsides of its own accord, 
some of the Anxiety may be permanently damped down, and the 
energy so released passes automatically to the service of Spirit 
in positive function. 

Competent management of Anxiety is important for two reasons. 
In the first place, it is often in itself of great assistance to the 
sufferers; and in the second it is a prerequisite of radical psycho- 
therapy. Otherwise root and branch methods may fire the 
smouldering Anxiety into sub-acute, or even acute, episodes, and 
do more harm than good. Finally, it ought to be remembered that, 
whilst the management of Anxiety can be learnt by all medical 
practitioners, active psychological interference should be reserved 
for those with special equipment. 

The risk of converting social amenities into dope for Per- 
sisting Anxiety is real. Two common instances of this are excessive 
alcoholism and amateur athleticism. The raison d’être of such 
activities is to promote fellowship; and it may require both resolu- 
tion of will and clarity of mind to accept that these pleasures, 
advantageous in themselves, should not be used as a means of 
damping down restlessness within the mind. 

Religion is a universal concept which offers the peace “which 
passeth all understanding”, and not an insurance against everyday 
risks. Yet it is easy to understand that those suffering from con- 
stant hesitancy should come to crave for an absolute pledge of 
security in mundane affairs. This is, however, trying to force an 
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infinite concept into a finite pattern which the latter cannot hold; 
and it is using religion as a dope rather than as a source of inspiration. 

Anxiety dreams only differ from Anxiety thoughts in that 
the former lack the exactness in expression of the latter. A house- 
holder, who has been forced downstairs four or five times to make 
sure that the gas is turned off before he can relax sufficiently to go 
to sleep, is unlikely to dream about so specialised a performance; 
but, just before waking, he may well find himself, in dreamland, 
trying unsuccessfully to board a moving streetcar or train. 

The missing-the-bus type of dream is only one out of manifold 
possibilities. The flying dream, or sense of being wafted away from 
the earth, corresponds to the illusory, or wish-fulfilment of waking 
life. All the primary aspects of mind may be invested with either 
illusion or Anxiety; and the resultant dreams can range from 
picturing the acquisition of untold wealth at the level of survival, 
to depicting certain failure in an impending examination at the 
rational level. 

In a modern world, in which scientific progress and super- 
stitious habits of mind seem, if not complementary to each other, 
to travel side by side amiably enough, dreams are oft-times given 
a significance which they do not possess. It is a relief, then, to many 
to realise that there is no more objective validity in an Anxiety 
dream than in a compulsive thought. The contents of each con- 
stitute convenient vehicles for Spirit in frustration; but, as might 
be plausibly conjectured, the waking phobias are given more 
precise representation than the night terrors. 

Spirit, the unconscious element in mind, is the decisive factor 
in human activity. It cannot be measured in terms of quantity. 
Qualitatively, it is accessible to psychological investigation alone. 
The representation of its activity at the objective level and in the 
sphere of pure spirit are, as a rule, only partially buried beneath 
the level of awareness. Folk come to realise that they desire the 
good things of this life, from food to knowledge; they are, for 
‘the most part at least, dimly alive to a “hunger and thirst after 
righteousness”. But the representations of the workings of Spirit, 


as they become manifest in personality and group coherence, are, 
save to the instructed, unknown entities. 
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The new-born babe, as his mother well understands, seeks 
nourishment; one day, she hopes, he will aspire to knowledge 
and truth; but he does not arrive in this world labelled either 
Immediate or Deliberate, Simplified or Amplified. The proper 
exercise of these qualities, however, conditions his life, more 
than anything else, in one direction or the other, for weal or woe. 

The consequences of the working of Spirit whether in positive 
function or in frustration, or in this tetrad, constitute, as was 
pointed out in the first chapter, the special field of enquiry for 
Contrast Psychology. Accurate assessment of this truly uncon- 
scious psychic element, however, is possible only after exclusion 
of the representations of Spirit at the objective level has been 
effected. The tetrad becomes clear to the observer in these circum- 
stances alone; otherwise it tends to be alloyed with the manifold 
representations of Spirit in the other spheres. 

This is especially true of Spirit in frustration. A systematic 
appreciation, then, of the nature of Persisting Anxiety in all its 
ramifications, is an essential prerequisite, before a comprehensive 
study of the psychopathology of Spirit can be competently under- 
taken. 

The next chapter deals with the problem of frustration of Spirit 
at the level of inter-human contact. As with Spirit in positive 
function, the representations of its activity become manifest in 
four mutually exclusive and antithetical variants. These are de- 
scribed under the general title of Spirit in Protest, and the four 
individual protests are then given separate consideration. 


CHAPTER III 


SPIRIT IN PROTEST 


N the previous chapter a scheme was outlined by means of 
which the manifestations of Persisting Anxiety, which is the 
sequence of Spirit in frustration, can be detected. Three 


advantages are gained by a comprehensive system of this kind. 


The first is that the recognition and management of Anxiety are, 
in themselves, important matters; the second is that, in many 
instances, Protest can only be diagnosed, with certainty, after the 
exclusion of Anxiety has been completed. 

Protest represents the mind’s reaction to Anxiety and carries, 
within its confines, the source of Spirit in frustration. It is, then, 
something much more fundamental than Anxiety, and apprecia- 
tion of this fact is the third advantage which is to be gained by 
making a distinction between the two. : 

Sufferers from persisting apprehensiveness are affected with a 
greater or smaller amount of Anxiety; this condition, therefore, 
can be viewed in terms of degree or quantity. Protest, however, 
being the ways in which mind responds to Anxiety, should be 
conceived of, primarily, as a qualitative phenomenon; it is the 
psychopathological manifestation of Spirit at the level of inter- 
human contact. 

Spirit may be comprehended as a stream of psychic energy 
which enters the soul; what it is or where it comes from have no 
interest for psychology; the latter is concerned, solely, with its 
representations and effects. Spirit, when flowing free, endows 
mental life with zest and enthusiasm; it becomes manifest in the 
objective sphere, in the sphere of inter-human contact, and in the 
sphere of pure spirit. 

The representations of Spirit, at the objective level, can be 
recognised by the fact that they are embodied in the attributes of 
one or other of the five primary desires or aspects of mind. This 
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places the study of the activities of Spirit, in this sphere, at a dis- 
advantage because the focus of attention tends to be centred on 
the nature of the primary desire rather than on the quality which 
inspires it with enthusiasm. 

Pure spirit merges with the infinite and, for this reason, cannot 
be given finite description. Hints of these happenings are only 
vouchsafed to lesser mortals through the lives and writings of 
the great. Moses, from Mount Pisgah and ere spirit left his mortal 
body, was granted a glimpse of the land of great delight. Plato, in 
a famous letter, averred that the “Idea”, about which he had written 
so profusely, eluded direct description and could, even by himself, 
be only vaguely apprehended. Thomas Aquinas, when the “Visio 
Dei” had appeared to him as if in reality, laid down his massive 
pen and wrote not another word. Investigation of the ways of 
spirit at this level is, then, not a feasible proposition. 

There remains the sphere of inter-human contact and here, 
recurrently throughout the ages, it has become apparent that “the 
proper study of mankind is man”. Above are man and the gods, 
below are man and the animals; but at the intervening level of 
inter-human contact man reigns alone and supreme. It was pointed 
out, in the first chapter, that, in this third sphere, the effect of 
Spirit was to render both individual personality and community 
sense cohered. 

Spirit, in frustration, also becomes manifest in these three 
spheres. It appears, at the objective level, as Persisting Anxiety; 
at the level of inter-human contact, as Protest; and, at the level 
of pure spirit, as a withdrawal to within the confines of the 
mind. 

The adherence of Anxiety to the primary urges and endowments 
of sensory perception like the audile and visile, mitigates against 
the successful psychopathological investigation of spirit at the 
objective level; interest is liable to be directed towards the per- 
version rather than towards the activity of Spirit which effects the 
deviation, 

Withdrawal, at the level of pure spirit, may be complete and 
the patient rendered mute. If this persists chronic schizophrenia 
is present and Spirit is quite inaccessible to investigation. When 
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the process is partial Spirit becomes manifest in illusions, hallu- 
cinations, delusions and bizarre behaviour. These symptoms, 
rather than the quality which shapes them, tend to arouse curiosity; 
this again interferes with satisfactory conditions for study. : 

Spirit, in Protest, is free from the trammels of organic dys- 
functions and ultra-rational absurdity; hence this is the most 
profitable level for psychopathological investigation. ; Both in 
release and frustration, then, inter-human contact constitutes the 
significant sphere for psychological research. 

One of the most striking facts about Protest is that, in contra- 
distinction to Anxiety, it is associated with a form of negative 
peace. It is as though a dissociating process was at work with the 

-result that Spirit emerges detached, static and finite; it is no longer 
occupied in engendering enthusiasm, ecstasy, Anxiety or with- 
drawal, but is concerned solely with its own preservation in finite 
form. 

Pierre Janet was amongst the first to discover this pacific 
phenomenon and observed that, once the symptom-complex of 
Hysteria had become established in a patient, the latter, auto- 
matically, developed an attitude of resignation or “Belle indiffér- 
ence”. This pose of renunciation, Janet pointed out, differed radically 
from the sense of uncertainty which characterized neuropaths who 
were described as suffering from “sentiments of incompleteness” 
these manifestly denote mild Persisting Anxiety. 

Sigmund Freud also inferred, from the facts at his disposition, 
that a similar disparity existed between patients exhibiting 
symptoms of an Anxiety Neurosis, on the one hand, and those, 
on the other hand, who were afflicted with the psychoneurosis 
known as the Obsessive Ceremonial. The former, he noted, 
evinced an attitude of expectancy, whilst the latter appeared to 
perform their rituals and ceremonials in lieu of Anxiety. 

Protest then, according to both Janet and Freud, disposes of 
the unremitting feelings of insecurity which are linked to a Per- 
sisting Anxiety State. - 

Janet made further significant contributions to the study of the 
psychopathology of Hysteria; he -stressed the importance of 
recognizing mental activity which takes place below the level of 
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awareness; he emphasized that, in this subconscious functioning, 
psychological attributes could disappear from one mental sphere 
and reappear in another; he argued that, when this happens in 
Hysteria, the displaced element contains the qualities which com- 
prise personality. 

“In my early writings and in these lectures on “The Major 
Symptoms of Hysteria’, there was another notion to which I gave 
an important role to play, ... that of subconscious psycho- 
logical phenomena. I showed, in these lectures, that one of the 
chief characters of hysterical anzesthesias, distractions, amnesias, 
paralyses, was not the disappearance of a psychological pheno- 
menon but a particular transference of this phenomenon in 
consciousness.” “Hysteria is a form of mental depression 
characterised by a tendency to the dissociation and emancipation 
of the systems of ideas and functions that constitute personality.”* 

This unconscious dissociation from the mind as a whole of the 
components of personality is a feature of Protest in general; in 
Hysteria it merely takes a particular form. 

Janet made somnambulism, with subsequent amnesia, the central 
feature of Hysteria. “To characterize at once the spirit of my 
teaching and to make you understand how to construe that nervous 
affection from the moral point of view, I ask you to put in the 
front line, as the most difficult, the most characteristic symptom 
of Hysteria, a moral symptom, that is somnambulism which appears 
spontaneously in hystericals. This is a new medical conception 
which I consider an important one. . . . Somnambulism does not 
add itself to all neuropathic troubles; it constitutes the material 
point of a particular neurosis Hysteria.” “According to my belief, 
the somnambulism is followed by an amnesia which is retrograde, 
and bears not only on the somnambulism itself, but also on all the 
facts related to it.”4 

He believed, also, that the dissociation of the personality and 
its reappearance in well-defined forms, such as fugues, double 
personalities, fits, paralyses, anzesthesias and loss of special func- 

1 Janet: The Major Symptoms of Hysteria, p. xiv. 

2 Ibid., p. 332. 


3 Ibid., p. 23. 
4 Ibid., p. 40. 
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tions, took place during this sleep state. “Now to picture to our- 
selves what has taken place during somnambulism, we may adopt 
a simple provisional résumé. Things happen as if an idea, a partial 
system of thoughts, emancipated itself, became independent and 
developed itself on its own account.” 

Hysteria, according to this theory, is established by the dis- 
sociation or dislocation of the components of personality during 
a state of somnambulism for which there is subsequent amnesia; 
the displaced components next become manifest as symptoms. 

There is one feature which is common to these symptoms; they 
symbolise the idea of functional change. In a fugue the dislocated 
personality is represented as though in flight; in the double per- 
sonality it appears as an ‘alter ego’; in the physical symptoms the 
idea symbolised is that of functional loss. 

Two distinct but related issues are always present; the first is 
the imposition on the patient by the illness, of a procedure of 
altered function—the somnambulism—during which there is an 
unconscious dissociation of the components of personality; the 
second is the reappearance of the personality in the form of 
symptoms; the latter symbolise the idea of functional loss which 
has already been fixed by the sleep state. 

Somnambulism is, then, a psychopathological rite, or form of 
procedure, required in the illness as a prerequisite to the forma- 
tion of relevant symptoms; the latter appear as symbols fixed by 
the underlying ritual. 

Ritual and fixed symbolism, become manifest at the level of 
inter-human contact (as was pointed out in Chapter I), comprise 
the components of the psychic process described in these pages 
as Amplification; this is one of the constituents, in Hysteria, of 
Spirit in Protest. 

The other constituent has been supplied by current psychiatry- 
“In brief we believe that the concept of hysteria should be re- 
stricted to those psychological reactions that serve some personal 
purpose.” 


The only purpose which a psychogenic reaction, at the level of 


1 Thid., p. 42. 
2 Curran & Guttman: Psychological Medicine, p. 187. 
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inter-human contact, can serve is the preservation, in release or 
Protest, of personality. This cannot mean final or ultimate purpose 
which can only be conceived of in the sphere of pure spirit; it 
cannot mean objective purpose which belongs to the objective 
level. 

Psychic purpose, then, or representation of the personality in 
terms of accentuation, is the second component of Protest in 
Hysteria; this was considered in Chapter I under the heading of 
Immediacy. 

It will become apparent in later chapters of this book that the 
components of Spirit are always manifested in a unified presenta- 
tion, The representation of Protest in Hysteria, for instance, is 
Immediate Amplification and not Immediacy and Amplification. 

Janet abstracted Amplification from this whole; through doing 
so, he made some very pertinent contributions to psychopathology; 
he did not, however, found a psychological system; to effect this, 
one variant of Spirit, as it appears in the sphere of inter-human 
contact, requires to be considered in its entirety. 

Sigmund Freud, the founder of psycho-analysis, made significant 
additions to Janet’s three concepts of unconscious mental activity, 
dislocation or dissociation of the personality, and the exteriorization 
of Spirit, in Protest, as ritual and relevant symbolism. 

He claimed that Spirit, or the immortal element in mental, life, 
became manifest in terms of sexuality and phallic symbolism. 
“For the sexual function is the only function of a living organism 
which extends beyond the individual and secures its connection 
with the species. . . . And finally the individual organism that 
regards itself as first in importance and its sexuality as a means 
like any other to its satisfaction is from a biological point, of view 
only an épisode in a series of generations, a short-lived appendage 
to a germ-plasm which is endowed with virtual immortality, 
comparable to the temporary holder of an entail that will survive 
his death.”1 , . . “All we can do is to hold fast to the supposition 
that there is a specially close relation between true symbols and 
sexuality.” ? 


1 Sigmund Freud: Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, p. 345. 
3 Ibid., p. 140. 
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This fixing of symbolism by underlying sex ritual, or sexuality, 
manifestly denotes one form of the process described, in these 
pages, as Amplification. 

Freud was aware that these aspects of psycho-analytic theory 
caused misgivings in many quarters; he remained, however, in- 
sistent that they be retained. “Some take objection to sexuality, 
others to the unconscious; the existence of symbolism seems to be 
particularly disliked. The circumstance that the structure of psycho- 
analysis, although unfinished, nevertheless already possesses a 
unified organisation from which one cannot select elements 
according to one’s whim seems not to enter the minds of these 
eclectics.”? 

He completed the theory by introducing the idea of psychic 
determinism. “I have already taken the liberty of pointing out 
to you that there is within you a deeply-rooted belief in psychic 
freedom and choice, that this belief is quite unscientific and that 
it must give ground before the claims of a determinism which 
governs even mental life,”? 

This use of the notion of determinism is but one way of expressing 
psychic inevitability, or the process of Deliberation become 
manifest at the level of inter-human contact. Determinism, in 
this sense, is related neither to objective cause and effect, 
which applies only in the objective sphere, nor to ultimate cause; 
the latter is a concept of pure spirit and cannot be put into finite 
language. 

Psycho-analysis, then, presents one variant of personality in 
terms of Deliberation and Amplification. The theory is, within 
its limits, complete; this accounts for the fact that Freud evolved 
a systematic mental philosophy and founded, on this, an intelligible 
psychotherapy. i 

Freud described, for the first time, the psychoneurosis which 
has come to be known as the Obsessional Neurosis. A more 
accurate title—and the one which is adhered to in these pages— 
is that of the Obsessive Ceremonial. In this condition Spirit, in 
protest, is presented in terms of Deliberate Amplification; the 


1 Sigmund Freud: New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, p. 178. 
2 Sigmund Freud: Introductory Lectures on jab tes eet a 35.88. 
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Freudian components of personality appear dislocated or dis- 
sociated from the mind as a whole. 

Deliberation becomes manifest in repetitive or delaying pro- 
cedures; these serve to preserve a state of psychic potentiality; 
a common example of this state of affairs is a scrupulous folding 
and re-folding of the day clothes many times before actually 
attempting to retire to bed. 

Amplification is presented as rituals or ceremonials which 
symbolise unconscious sexuality. “What he does really commit 
are very harmless, certainly trivial acts—which are termed the 
obsessive actions—which are mostly repetitions and ceremonial 
elaborations of ordinary everyday performances.”? . . . “Only 
one thing is open to him—he can displace and he can exchange; 
instead of one silly idea he can adopt another of a slightly milder 
character, from one precaution or prohibition he can proceed to 
another, instead of one ceremonial rite he can perform another.” 
“Note, too, that the details of the ritual reflect the sexual wishes 
both positively and negatively, and serve in part as expressions of 
them, in part as defences against them.’ 

These two maladies Hysteria, or Immediate Amplification in 
Protest, and the Obsessive Ceremonial, or Deliberate Amplifica- 
tion in Protest, are the psychoneuroses out of which the psycho- 
pathological movement arose; the need to establish accurate 
standards for the diagnosis of these states is, then, of great 
importance. 

Freud cited the phobias as coming under the heading of Anxiety- 
Hysteria; it was pointed out in the previous chapter that phobias 
are manifestations of Persisting Anxiety. Hypochondria is, con- 
stantly, alluded to as hysterical but this condition is, also, an 
expression of Anxiety. Functional somatic disturbances, like colon 
spasm, are sometimes diagnosed as Hysteria, but these are, in 
reality, physical concomitants of Anxiety. So long as it is remem- 
bered that Protest is the mind’s reaction to Anxiety and not a 
manifestation of Anxiety, these and other similar kinds of error 
will be avoided. 


1 Sigmund Freud: Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, p. 219. 
2 Thid., p. 220. 
3 Ibid., p. 228. 
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The commonest misconceptions about the Obsessive Ceremonial, 
other than that of the Obsessional Neurosis, arise when the 
condition is described either as an Obsessive-compulsive or 
as an Obsessional state. The three titles are, psychologically, 


misleading, since compulsive thinking is a manifestation of 


Anxiety, and Obsession itself represents the deliberate element, 
only, in Protest. 

Spirit, become manifest at the level of inter-human contact, 
whether in Protest or release, always contains two elements; it is 
represented, on the one hand, either by Simplification or by Ampli- 
fication, and; on the other hand, either by Immediacy or by 
Deliberation. These components, as will be noted throughout 
the remaining chapters of this book, function as a unit and 
cannot be arbitrarily isolated or separated one from the other. An 
attempt to abstract Amplification from Freud’s theory of psycho- 
analysis evoked the master’s retort, that his system moved as a 
whole and could not be chopped or changed about at the whim 
of eclecticism. 

Hysteria and the Obsessive Ceremonial have this factor in 
common; they are both characterised by Amplification; Hysteria 
is qualified by Immediacy, the Obsessive Ceremonial by Delibera- 
tion. The two Protests are not, commonly, met with in clinical 
practice in this island; this is not surprising since the exclusion of 
ritual with fixed symbolism has been one of the distinguishing 
features in the development of the culture of the Northern European. 

It was noted in Chapter I that, in the process of Amplification, 
ritual or ceremonial is interposed between an individual and his 
object of attention. In Simplification, in the alternative, the aim is 
to effect direct union between an individual and his object of 
attention. 

In Christianity, for instance, Amplification is presented in the 
ritual of the Mass which is placed between the supplicant and the 
object of veneration. In the simplified form of worship, on the 
other hand, the entire interest is concentrated on effecting direct 
union between the personality of the believer and the idea of the 


supreme sacrifice which is commemorated at the Communion 
Table. 
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When the prime object of desire was community sense—as 
with the ancient Romans—the ritual of the Calendar was laid 
between the citizen and his sense of obligation to the State. The 
ancient Greeks, on the other hand, identified themselves directly 
with the Hellenic idea; rite and ritual were mere formule requiring 
but perfunctory attention; it sufficed that they were Greeks 
and outside the culture of the Hellene there was, only, the 
barbarian. 

As Europe reacted from feudalism, the Latin, under Napoleon, 
once again introduced ritual, in the guise of the First Empire, 
between the citoyen and his civic duty. The Teuton, under Bismarck, 
on the other hand, fused the national ideal directly with that of 
Germany. 

The object of attention, in Protest, is the preservation of the 
dislocated personality; the latter presents the idea of the self in 
isolation. Spirit, at the level of inter-human contact, reinforces 
this concept of isolation which accounts for the resistance to 
change in viewpoint which is met with in psychotherapy. 

In the Protests of Amplification ritual and fixed symbolism are 
interposed between one component of personality and the idea of 
the self in isolation; the complete Protest is qualified either by 
Immediacy or by Deliberation. In Simplification an act of direct 
merging takes place between one component of the dislocated 
personality and the idea of the self in isolation; this fusion is 
exteriorized in terms of the personal pronoun and pertinent analogy; 
as with Amplification the whole Protest is, further, characterised 
either by Immediacy or by Deliberation. 

The psychoneuroses or Protests of Simplification—which are 
just as common, nowadays, in London as were the amplified 
variants in the Paris of Janet and the Vienna of Freud during 
the early years of the present century—are then expressed in the 
language of “I am”. The nature of the complete Protest depends 
upon whether the second component is Deliberation or Immediacy. 

The delaying tactics, noted earlier in the chapter in relation to 
the Obsessive Ceremonial, may also be observed in the deliberate 
variant of the simplified Protest. This commonly takes the form of 
intensive preoccupation with finesse. A degree of punctiliousness 
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and scrupulousness may be present which gives the impression 
of a highly, or rather an over-developed, conscientiousness. 

Intensiveness acts in the same fashion as potentiality and in- 
evitability; it lowers the tension of the psychological moment 
and eschews actuality, purpose, and extensiveness; in other words 
it preserves Deliberation in Protest. 

The contrasting quality of extensiveness is a frequent feature 
of the immediate variant of the simplified Protest; it involves an 
ever increasing range of interest and functions in harmony with 
actuality and purpose; a sense of urgency is present which accen- 
tuates the significance of the psychological moment; the whole 
preserves Immediacy in Protest. 

The complete manifestation of Deliberate Simplification in 
Protest, comprises diminution of psychological tension, direct 
access and pertinent analogies; the latter supply cogency to the 
presentation. These elements can only be given ordered expression 
as one variant or another of “I am, in a psychological sense, below 
standard as the following instances will show”. 

In the same way Immediate Simplification in Protest, in which 
there is an accentuation of the psychological moment, must run 
in some such fashion as “I am, in a psychological sense, above 
standard, and the following examples will illustrate this”. 

The deliberate simplified Protest is described, in these pages, 
as Depression and the immediate variant as Assertion. These 
titles have been selected because, in the first instance, there is a 
lowering or Depression of psychological tension and, in the | 
second instance, an accentuation or Assertion of psychological 
tension.t . 

It was pointed out earlier in this chapter that the terms “‘psycho- 
genic purpose” and “psychic inevitability” were only compre- 
hensible when taken in relation with the concept of the sphere 
of inter-human contact. The same holds true for the other terms 
which are used in Contrast Psychology; they do not apply either 
to objective fact, which belongs to the objective level, or to infinite 
aspiration, which is a concern of pure spirit. 


1 For clinical description of these states see Murdo Mackenzi , 
r enzie: When Temperaments Clash 
and The Human Mind: The Organ of Thought in Function and Dyin 
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Unless this is borne in mind, the statement “I am, in a psycho- 
logical sense, below standard” has no meaning. The patient, in 
point of fact, simply says “I am below standard” or words to that 
effect. When asked whether this estimate of himself applies to his 
intelligence, technical competence, or some corresponding attribute 
in relation to his colleagues, he replies as a rule that he does not 
mean that in the least, and often adds that, so far as work is con- 
cerned, he is quite well equipped. When questioned whether he is 
affirming the need for reverence in the face of the infinite, he 
brushes the idea aside as absurd, and frequently comments that if 
he were only truly humble his difficulties might well disappear. 

Finally, when pressed as to what his statement really implies, 
the patient answers, “I don’t know, when I come to think about 
it, what the sentence means. It just wells up inside me and I feel 
I must say it.” It is manifest, then, that the Protest bears no relation 
to humility, either in the divine or objective sense, and can only 
receive accurate interpretation when considered in its psychological 
setting. 

The words “I am below standard”, when appurtenant to the 
sphere of inter-human contact, whether used in release or Protest, 
conduce to lower psychological tension. The component of per- 
sonality which secures this effect, as has been pointed out in Chapter 
I, is Deliberation. 

The sting is taken out of reproach when a culprit accepts full 
responsibility for his misdemeanour and affirms that it was the 
result of his own stupidity and nothing else. The cliché “a genius 
for understatement” refers to individuals who strive to present 
themselves, to their fellows, in piano terms. 

In the Depressive psychoneurosis the words “below standard” 
present Deliberation in Protest. They represent personality in 
dislocation, in terms of lowered psychological tension. The tenacity 
with which this attitude of mind is adhered to, despite rational 
grounds to the contrary, results from the fact that Spirit, at the 
level of inter-human contact, is enhancing the isolation. 

The other qualities of Deliberation are also always present. 
Inevitability is represented by affirmations that, since matters have 
always been the same, the future is predetermined; potentiality 
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becomes manifest by an aversion towards bringing any situation 
to its final conclusion; intensiveness is revealed by a preoccupation 
with finesse. 

One final attribute of Deliberation remains to be considered. 
In Chapter I the way in which the American President produced 
his effects, by his Fireside Chats on the Radio, was alluded to. He 
bade his vast audience let him join them, perchance as primus 
inter pares, but in any event as one of them. With Deliberation in 
Protest, there exist a positive detestation of psychological primacy 
and an unqualified conviction that in leadership the attitude of 
primus inter pares is alone tenable. 

It was noted earlier in the chapter that Simplification, in Protest, 
is characterised by an act of direct merging between one com- 
ponent of the dislocated personality, on the one hand, and the 
idea of “the Self” in isolation on the other; the fusion, it was 
pointed out, is exteriorized in terms of the personal pronoun 
which accounts for the “I am” of the Depressive’s statement. 
Observations couched as individual beliefs need pertinent analogies 
to render them plausible; the words “as the following instances 
will show” fulfil these requirements. 

The kind of instances which are cited in Depression, are, as a 
rule, to the effect that an accentuated atmosphere or personality 
either has, or sooner or later will, prove to be the patient’s undoing. 
A common situation envisaged is that the sufferer is in Court 
and in the witness box; he knows what he wants to say but 
cannot make the grade; an implacable judge, an unfriendly 
jury and a devastating cross-examining counsel reveal that he 
is “below standard”. Examples of personality difficulties often 
consist in recitations about the virtues of the sort of person who 
“puts things over”, whilst the patient can only remain silent and 
look on. 

The sentence then “I am below standard as the following 
instances will show” is, when given psychological interpretation, 
a prototype of the Depressive psychoneurosis or of Deliberate 
Simplification in Protest. 

The words “above standard” in the Assertive’s Protest have, 
when viewed in the psychological light, no more to do with conceit 
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than “below standard”, in Depression, have to do with humility. 
The former express psychological accentuation or Immediacy. 

The other attributes of Immediacy are always present in some 
guise or other. Extensiveness is commonly revealed by an 
increasing multiplicity of activities; actuality by the need to bring 
every situation to a head; purpose by the significance which is 
given to the ‘here and now’. This aspect of the Protest is commonly 
rounded off by affirmations that the current world need is for 
leaders and not for civil service mentalities in high places. 

The pertinent analogies which link the “I am” of the statement 
to “and the following examples will illustrate this”, usually run 
along the sort of lines of repetitive situations in which the sufferer 
has been tricked into forcing undesirable crises by the cunning 
ones of this world. A patient succinctly summarised the Protest in 
these words, “I don’t want you to think I am conceited but, as 
it seems to me, the reason for my repeated failures to hold jobs 
has been, the bosses always succeed in getting me to pick a quarrel 
with them because they are afraid of the hold which I am getting 
on the firm.” 

It is just as important to secure accurate standards of diagnosis 
in Depression and Assertion as in Hysteria and the Obsessive 
Ceremonial. The same principle holds, that Protest represents 
the mind’s reaction to Anxiety and is not a manifestation of 
Anxiety. 

The commonest source of error in connection with psycho- 
logical Depression is to confuse this condition with a state of 
Apathy. The former is Deliberate Simplification in Protest, the 
latter is the sequence of nervous fatigue. The diagnosis Anxiety 
Depressive is sometimes made. The mistake here, as with the so- 
called Obsessive-compulsive state, lies in failure to distinguish 
between the manifestations of Anxiety and the mind’s reaction 
to these. 

Assertion is sometimes mistaken for acute Anxiety. The 
important points to bear in mind in this connection, are that the 
qualities of Immediacy present in Assertion, such as sense of urgency. 
and accentuation, require interpretation in a psychological sense 
and bring Janets belle indifférence or negative peace in their 
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train. An acute Anxiety State is, on the other hand, associated with 
apprehensiveness and over-activity of the nervous system as a 
whole. 

Accurate psychological interpretation of Protest and proficient 
assessment of the manifestations of Anxiety reveal that, at the level 
of inter-human contact, Spirit, in Protest, becomes manifest in 
four—and four only—contrasting ways. The significance of this 
fact, which is a medical one and can be verified solely by wide 
clinical experience, is immense. It means that, whilst the manifes- 
tations of Anxiety are as the sands of the seashore, the number of 
Protests is limited and their representations can be defined. 

Man, in psychological Protest, presents and preserves his dis- 
located personality in one of four contrasting variants:—Hysteria, 
the Obsessive Ceremonial, Assertion and Depression. The com- 
ponents of personality contained in Hysteria are Immediacy and 
Amplification; in the Obsessive Ceremonial, Deliberation and 
Amplification; in Assertion, Immediacy and Simplification; in 
Depression, Deliberation and Simplification. 

Immediacy is characterised by the attitude inherent in primacy, 
actuality, purpose and extensiveness; Deliberation manifests 
adherence to the viewpoint implied in primus inter pares, poten- 
tiality, inevitability and intensiveness. Amplification is represented 
by ritual and fixed symbolism; Simplification presents direct access 
and pertinent analogy. 

When, as a result of therapy, the dislocated personality is re- 
placed within the confines of the whole mind, these qualities of 
personality remain true for the individual patient, but Spirit, at 
the level of inter-human contact, now functions in release instead 
of in Protest. The theory of Contrast, when viewed in this light, 
becomes veritable for humanity and is no longer circumscribed 
by a fictitious boundary line drawn round the reactions of patients 
in psychological distress. ; 

All psychic movements should, in this event, show a similar 
pattern and demonstrate a link between the psychopathology of 
Protest and general psychology. The representations of Spirit 
become manifest at the level of inter-human contact, which have 
influenced the course of European civilisation, constitute suitable 


—— 
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material for an enquiry into the validity of a proposition of such 


* a nature. 


The next section of this book will be devoted to a consideration 
of this aspect of Contrast. 


CHAPTER IV 


COMMUNITY SENSE: 
THE GREEKS 


T was pointed out in the previous chapter that on the one hand, 

the range of symptoms in Anxiety was without limit, and that 

on the other hand, the number of Protests, or psychological 
reactions to Persisting Anxiety, was restricted to four. It was 
indicated also that when, as a result of treatment, Spirit in Protest 
becomes Spirit in release, the psychological components remain 
qualitatively unchanged, and hence the representations of Spirit, 
at the level of inter-human contact, whether in Protest or release, 
consist of four contrasting variants. 

The affirmation that Spirit, at the level of inter-human contact, 
moves in terms of a tetrad is medical, and evidence, in addition to 
the facts of the consulting room, is required to make the generalisa- 
tion hold good for mankind. The manifestations of the movement 
of Spirit in the European, were cited as likely to provide data with 
which to test the clinical averment of Contrast Psychology. 

The European of history arrived complete and mature; he has not 
added one cubit to his mental stature during the centuries of his 
civilisation. The ancient educated Greek of the 5th century B.c. 
or the Roman of the latter days of the Republic was every whit 
as sophisticated in spirit, as is his modern French, German, or 
British counterpart. There is, then, in the investigation of the 
psychological content of his creeds, no need to make allowance 
for different stages or degrees of development. Evolution of the 
species was accomplished thousands of years before its appearance 
in history. Spirit has altered the material environment but left the 
rest unchanged. 

Four concepts, or general postulates, which correspond to 
different phases, characterise the course of European culture. The 
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Ancient World stressed the importance of community sense; the 
Middle Ages emphasised the significance of Christianity; the 
Moderns have put their faith in Freedom; current thought is seeking 
salvation in release of the Unconscious. 

General postulates serve to satisfy, at the level of pure Spirit, 
the need to have a relation—however vague and shadowy—with 
the infinite; they have salient features in common and wax and 
wane in significance according to the requirements of the times. 
Christianity, for instance, offers a community for the faithful, 
freedom of the spirit to the believer, and release, by participation 
in the central rite, for the mind’s deepest needs. 

When, however, a postulate is given representation at the level 
of inter-human contact, it appears in finite form as a tenet or dogma; 
analysis reveals that, as with Protest, a tenet is exteriorized in terms 
of a psychological tetrad. The middle section of this book is con- 
cerned with investigating the presentations of the four postulates 
from the ancient historical Europe to the current situation. The 
results suggest that, so far as psychological components are con- 
cerned, the correlation between Spirit in Protest, and Spirit in 
dogma, is absolute. 

The manifestations of spirit in the Hellenes, the earliest coherent 
community in European history, will be considered in this chapter. 
The Hellenes arrived in the mainland of Greece and the islands of 
the Aigean about 1200 B.C., and came to fulfilment between the 
6th and the 4th centuries B.c. They had one language, and believed 
themselves to be a single race and to have a cùlture in common. 

The community developed as City States with separate political 
identities; it would not have been surprising then, had times of 
stress and strain revealed chinks in the defensive armour of the 
Greeks. So long, however, as the danger came from without, a 
system of loose federation sufficed; wars were waged successfully 
against the Persians who attempted to conquer the land and to 
impose an Oriental despotism. The battles of Salamis, Marathon 
and Plataea not only symbolised the Greek bid for freedom; they 
also revealed the essential unity of the Hellenes when threatened 


by a tyranny from without. 
The historian Herodotus makes the Athenians say, a little before 
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the battle of Plataea (479 B.c.) that “there was nowhere in the 
world so much gold, or land so excellent in beauty or worth 
as would induce them to be willing to join the side of Persia and 
to enslave Greece, for that would be treachery to the Greek 
nation . . . , which had one blood, one speech, one religion, 
and one culture.” 

The Greek not only believed that he was part of a single culture 
but, also, that outside the Hellenic manifestation of spirit, there 
existed only slavery and Oriental obscurantism; within the 
community was the Greek, without-was the barbarian. The speeches 
of Isocrates (436-338 B.C.) reflect the prevailing attitude after 
Plataea. 

“He saw that Greece had one culture; and he himself had 
rendered no small service to the promotion of the unity of that 
culture. He believed that this culture was the real differentiation 
between the Greek and the barbarian; and he urged that unity of 
culture should be turned into unity of policy, and that this policy 
should be directed against the barbarian.”2 

The Hellenes themselves, then, felt that they were united in 
spirit. 

It was noted, in the first chapter, that a community becomes 
cohered either in terms of Simplification or of Amplification. 
Simplification seems to have been the process at work amongst 
the Greeks. This viewpoint is supported by a consideration of 
the Greek attitude to art, athletics and religion. 

Greek art and architecture show an emphasis on line in contra- 
distinction, for instance, to the later Byzantine representations 
through ornate symbolism. 

A relationship existed, which came to its maximum in the 5th 
century B.C., between Hellenic art and athleticism. The great 
sculptors, notably Myron, Pheidias and Polycleitus, exteriorized 
the notions of beauty, strength and rhythm as ideal human figures 
in motion; they sought to represent the concept of body and mind 
in a dynamic synthesis. The effect was attained by direct presenta- 


tion of typical attitudes, as for instance in running? and disc- 


1 Sir Ernest Barker: Greek Political T) heory, p. 266. 
2 Ibid., p. 103. 


E. N. Gardiner: Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, p. 49, fig. 6. 
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throwing.! The line conveys literal meaning; the poise adds, 
through apposite analogy, cogency to the manifestation; the 
process of Simplification is complete. 

Athleticism found a natural home in the Panhellenic Games. 
The prototype of these meetings arose in Olympia; the first 
recorded gathering was held there in the 8th century 8.c., and the 
last at the end of the 4th century A.D. 

The Olympic festival was held in the late summer, every fourth 
year. It lasted for a month, and—during that time peace within 
the community prevailed in the land. The contests—in that any 
Greek could take part in them and only a Greek could join in— 
were truly Hellenic; competitors in the events came from all the 
City States; the latter, for the time being, abandoned their inter- 
necine quarrels. By 570 B.c. three other Panhellenic festivals, 
founded on the Olympic model, had been established respectively, 
at Pythia, the Isthmus at Corinth and Nemea. 

A Panhellenic winner became automatically a national hero; 
he was, in the City State which he represented, a positive demigod; 
on his return home from victory poets—as for instance Pindar— 
poured forth pæans of praise, the municipal authorities provided 
a triumphal welcome, and the citizens were lavish with adoration. 

The athletic events—prized by all—were open to noble and 
peasant, rich and poor alike; as such, one of the salient features 
of a festival was that it provided an opportunity for the exterioriza- 
tion of cohered Greek community sense, or of Hellenic spirit 
become manifest at the level of inter-human contact. 

This fact was not lost on patriots and demagogues. “When the 
Greeks gathered together for their common games, and felt 
themselves one people in spite of all their cities, it was easy for 
orators to rise and strike the note of Greek concord.” 

Two elements characterised the competitions. The contestant— 
be he wrestler, runner, or boxer—was in direct relationship with 
his object of interest; the prize received by the winner was a crown 
of leaves. No organised ceremonial then—such as prevailed in the 
ritualised proceedings of the Colosseum at Rome—lay between 


1 Ibid., p. 96, fig. 13. 
2 Cambridge “Ancient History, Vol. VI, p. 518. 
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the athlete and his performance. Whilst a Panhellenic champion 
had many alternative ways of accumulating material wealth, 
his sole reward, at any one of the four great festivals, was 
a self-evident symbol of victory. As in art, so in athletics the 
spirit of Greece, at the level of inter-human contact, became 
manifest in terms of direct access and apposite analogy—of 
Simplification. 

The Hellenes arrived in Greece bringing with them the Olympic 
gods; the latter are described in the Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer 
and in the Theogeny of Hesiod. Zeus, Apollo and Athena were 
the most important, and retained, even in the days of sophistication, 
a Panhellenic character; they symbolised the spirit of Greek religion 
become manifest at the level of inter-human contact. 

Zeus was foremost, and, save for his-Olympic or mountain 
dwelling. proclivities, had ascribed to him neither a particular 
quality nor a local dwelling place; Apollo, on the other 
hand, became linked in the Greek mind with the idea of light, 
and his spirit hovered in the temple at Delphi; Athena found 
a home in Athens and was associated with literature and the 
arts. 

The Olympians did not require ceremonial and relevant sym- 
bolism to present their psychic components to the Greek mind; 
direct exteriorization with apposite analogy, or Simplification, 
was, as in the instance of the great Zeus, the preferred method. 
“As supreme ruler of all above the earth Zeus has control over 
the weather; the thunder is his sign; the rainbow and the eagle 
are his messengers; . . . in relation to mankind, he is the giver 
of victory, irresistible in battle whether waged by gods or men”.2 
“Zeus, as supreme ruler, is the source of all moral order, . . . and 
he delivers those universal and unwritten laws of right and wrong 
which are the origin of all human law and custom. . . . As king 
and father of gods and men, Zeus presides over al 
political ties and organisation.”2 

The Hellenes conquered the land of Greece, and the Olympians 
in the course of time overcame the deities which had held sway 


over the earlier inhabitants. The struggle between the old and the 


1 Whibley: 4 Companion to Greek Studies, p. 384. 
a Ibid., p. 385. 
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new has been succinctly described by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
“We may analyse the movement into three main elements: 
a moral expurgation of the old rites, an attempt to bring order 
into the old chaos, and lastly an adaptation to new social 
needs”.1 

There were two elements present in the “moral expurgation of 
the old rites”; on the one hand, the Olympic gods, who increased 
in refinement as the Hellenes matured in sophistication, removed 
the coarser ingredients of primitive myths; on the other hand, 
the Olympians imposed Simplification in place of the amplified 
component in the old culture. “In the first place, it gradually 
swept out of religion, or at least covered with a decent veil, that 
great mass of rites which was concerned with the food-supply, 
and the tribe-supply, and aimed at direct stimulation of generative 
processes”.? “Contrast for a moment the sort of sexless Valkyrie 
who appears in the Iliad under the name of Athena with the Kore 
of Ephesus, strangely called Artemis, a shapeless fertility figure, 
covered with innumerable breasts. That suggests the contrast that 
I mean”.? 

In the religious practices of the ancient Romans which will be 
considered in the next chapter, the same moral expurgation took 
place, but Amplification was retained. 

The attempt to bring order into the theory of the gods was 
only partially successful. The Olympians maintained their 
superiority and Panhellenic character; the indigenous deities, 
however, retained a° hold in their accustomed strongholds; the 
effect, in many instances, was a compromise between the Hellenic 
concept and local tradition. Logic pointed to the evolution of 
monotheism under the ægis of Zeus; circumstances called into 
being a polytheism consisting of Olympic and innumerable minor 
deities. j 

The “adaptation to new social needs” describes the change 
undergone by the Greeks in the process of development from 
tribal entities into politically conscious communities, or City 
States; the latter were not strictly cities, but rather separate social 


1 Gilbert Murray: Five Stages of Greek Religion, p. 61. 
2 Ihid., p. 62. 
3 Ibid., p. 58. 
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units which included the dwellers in the city and those in the 
adjoining areas as well; in times of danger the citizens retired within 
“a common circuit wall, a Polis”.2 

Inasmuch as the City State was Hellenic it was Olympian, or 
simplified in worship; there were, in addition, many lesser non- 
descript divinities who satisfied local needs and aspirations; priests 
were in attendance, in some instances because the rites were com- 
plex and, in other cases, the offices were hereditary and lucrative. 
There existed, however, no exclusive priestly caste with special 
powers and privileges such as prevailed in ancient Rome with its 
system of flamines, vestal virgins and pontifices. “The city-state, 
it must always be remembered, knew no distinction between State 
and Church. Greek religion, except for the Mysteries, was a matter 
of ‘external public worship’. There was no separate priesthood in 
Greece as there was at Rome”.2 


In art, athleticism and religion, then, the Hellenes were simplified 
to the core. 

The City State, or Polis, within this federation, constituted a 
distinct political entity; it provided the ancient Greek with his 
social and domestic requirements. “The Polis included everything; 
and in the same way the theory of the Polis included studies to 
which we should now give a Separate existence—in particular the 
theory of economics and (we may also add) the theory of edu- 
cation”.3 

The separate City States developed along their natural lines; 
Athens and Sparta became in due course the most powerful in- 
fluences in the Hellenic world; jealousy sprang up between the 
two which eventuated in the Peloponnesian War (432-405 B.c.); 
Sparta was victorious, but by the end Greece as a whole was 
exhausted. 

Tt was noted in the first chapter that, whilst, on the one hand, 
a group is cohered as a whole in terms either of Simplification or 
Amplification, the alternatives of Deliberation or Immediacy 
within the group complete, on the other hand, at the level of inter- 


human contact, the exteriorization of Spirit; when also there is a 
1 Ibid., p. 66. 


* Sir Ernest Barker: Greek Political T) Theory, p. 8. 
3 Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. VI, P. 528. 
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marked bias of one of the latter components, a well-defined group 
psychology is present. 

Tt will be observed in the next chapter that the ancient Romans 
were not only, in general, amplified, but in addition there was 
an emphasis on Immediacy; the typical Roman citizen presented 
personality in terms of Immediate Amplification. 

The claims of Deliberation and Immediacy in ancient Greece 
were, in effect, equally balanced. When then civil strife broke out 
between Athens and Sparta, psychological contrast—as well as 
the usual objective causes’ of war such as greed and lust for power— 
was present; the additional factor complicated the issue and pro- 
longed the struggle. 

The Athenian tendency seems to have been in favour of Delibera- 
tion, that of Sparta towards Immediacy. 

The 5th century Greek dramatists were typical Athenians and 
presented their plays in terms of inevitability, or Deliberation; 
Æschylus, Sophocles and Euripides stress the psychological note 
that man’s destiny is set, that he can only fight with circumstances 
and cannot alter the will of the divinities who shape his end. This 
representation is brought to the peak point of tragedy in the 
@Œdipus Rex of Sophocles; it is also implied in the final observation 
made in the great English novel of inevitability —Thomas Hardy’s 
Tess of the d’ Urbervilles. The author comments thus on the judicial 
hanging of his heroine. “Justice was done, and the President of the 
Immortals, in Aischylean phrase, had ended his sport with Tess.” 

In Sparta the accent of community sense was laid on the Primacy 
of the State, and the symbol of this Immediacy was the army. 
The latter—as in modern Prussia—was the custodian of the 
Spartan virtues; it represented dedication, discipline, loyalty and 
courage; Spirit moved to and from the unique figure of a leader 
as presented by the supreme military commander. 

Athenian Deliberation and Spartan Immediacy are also manifest 
in the personalities of the outstanding figures of Pericles and 
Lysander. 

Pericles held power from 462 to 430 B.C.; Athens came to its 
pinnacle of fame as a centre of culture under his gis; the Pelo- 
ponnesian War broke out towards the end of his span of authority. 
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He seems to have presented his personality to his fellow citizens 
in terms of Deliberation, or diminution of the significance of the 
here and now; this certainly holds true for his oratory. “There is 
no exclusiveness in our public life, and in our private intercourse. 
We are not suspicious of one another, nor angry with our neigh- 
bour if he does what he likes; we do not put on sour looks at him 
which, though harmless, are not pleasant.” 

Pericles was surrounded by a circle of brilliant friends who 
included Demonides the musician, Anaxagoras the scientist, 
Pheidias the sculptor and Protagoras the sophist; he appeared, as 
primus inter pares, amongst intellectual equals and gave them 
friendship, on equal terms, in exchange for the fruits of their 
creative energy. He remained, so far as the community at large 
was concerned, aloof. “He was distant and reserved in his inter- 
course with his fellows, even his opponents could not impute to 
him the arts of the demagogue”.2 

Lysander, the successful Spartan commander, presented his 
personality in terms of Primacy. “Though all Greek history pro- 
claimed that despotism was not a stable form of government, he 
cast himself for the role of a despot”.3 

He imposed Immediacy as a tyranny. “After thè reduction of 
Samos, the Spartan generalissimo accepted divine worship from 
his clients in that city, and surrounded himself with a bevy of 
court poets. On the monument erected by him at Delphi out of the 
spoils of Ægospotami his figure was exhibited in the forefront 
amid a company of gods, while his vice-admirals stood huddled 
along the back wall.”4 

It is tempting to reflect on the Golden Age of Periclean democracy 
and to make a comparison in favour of Athens as against con- 
temporaneous Sparta; the consideration is psychologically irrele- 
vant. 

The Hellenes, as a whole, were simplified; Contrast existed, 
within the community, in terms of Immediacy and Deliberation; 
the two latter components of Spirit, in unconscious conflict, for 


1 Bury: History of Greece, “Funeral Oration,” p. 441. 
2 Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. V, P: 73. 

3 Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. VI, P: 27. 

4 Ibid., p. 31. 
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priority, complicated the issue, and made the Civil War ideological 
as well as objective. 

When the community as a whole is cohered in terms either of 
Simplification or of Amplification, Spirit becomes manifest at 
the objective level, and endows the primary urges with zest and 
enthusiasm; the primary urges, as was noted in the first chapter, 
comprise survival, reproduction, the social urge, experience and 
reason. 

The unfolding of zest in a simplified community, may be observed 
by a consideration of Hellenic culture between the 6th and the 
4th centuries s.c. The Greeks prospered and filled the land with 
their progeny; excess population. founded colonies along the 
Mediterranean littoral from Asia Minor to Southern Italy; social 
life within the City States, was intimate. “The Greek citizen lived 
in the public eye”.t 

Experience in manual techniques was proffered by the merchants 
of the prosperous City States of Ionia in Asia Minor—as for 
instance Miletus and Lampsacus. The sophists—notably in Athens 
—provided opportunities for attaining competence in the art of 
thetoric; the latter in ancient Greece constituted the skill under- 
lying the craft of politics. 

The interaction between experience and reason was outlined 
in the first chapter; the former provides facts; the latter tests the 
validity of empirical generalisations. 

Ionian scientists noted the effect of heat and cold on mineral 
substances in their pottery and smelting fires; they also observed 
events in the physical world—as for instance solar and lunar 
eclipses; they related these two sets of findings and rationalised 
their results in generalisations about the genesis of life and the 
nature of the universe. 

Anaximander and Anaximenes, in the 6th century B.C., affirmed 
that organic life arose as the sequence of the following opposite 
processes on inorganic material—heat and cold, wet and dry, 
condensation and rarification. Anaximander enunciated that there 
were four primary substances or elements—earth, air, fire and water; 
Anaximenes reduced the number to one—‘the invisible air”. 


1H. A. L. Fisher: 4 History of Europe, p- 18. 
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The alternative audile or visile approaches to knowledge, cited 
in the first chapter, complete the remaining aspects of mind in 
which Spirit becomes manifest at the objective level. Anaxagoras 
of Clazomene, the Ionian scientist and friend of Pericles, expounded 
lucidly and cogently the essentially visile point of view. He believed 
that mind, the moving element in nature, was composed of matter 
so rare in texture as to be beyond the power of vision to behold; 
tenuity, he deemed, enabled mind to invest all things and to exer- 
cise the function of bringing order into chaos. 

The audile avenue of approach was championed by a Greek 
brotherhood which had congregated at Croton in Southern Italy, 
under the presiding genius of Pythagoras. 

Pythagoras based his standpoint on inferences drawn from the 
laboratory monochord and bridge experiment; he placed the 
bridge at suitable intervals under the string and was, in this fashion, 
able to reproduce—in sound—the accepted intervals of the Greek 
musical scale. He expressed these ratios as whole numbers; these 
were independent of the lyre or, indeed, of any physical substratum. 

Pythagoras was now able to conceive of relation, or order, in 
the universe as the sequence of the activity of immaterial soul 
effecting harmony within the world of matter. Wholeness was 
symbolised by the number 4—the legendary tetrad; in a summary 
of Pythagorean mysticism the Tetrad or Tetractys is described as 
“containing the root and fountain of ever flowing nature”,1 

The way of life and attitude of mind of the Greeks were thus 
cohered at the psychological level of inter-human contact in terms 
of Simplification; the second component of Spirit comprised either 
Immediacy or Deliberation. The postulate of community sense, 
when exteriorized in finite form, has become manifest, then, in 
two variants of presentation, Deliberate and Immediate Simplifi- 
cation. 

In the writings of the two great Greek philosophers, Plato 
(428-348 B.c.) and Aristotle (385-336 B.c.), the same qualities of 
Simplification with either Deliberation or Immediacy are present. 
Whether Plato is dealing with his concept of the three parts of the 
soul, or with his notion of the four virtues patent both in the 

1 Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. IV, P- 549. 
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citizen and in the State, or with the way in which Eros, or desire, 
becomes manifest in man, or with his belief in Goodness as the 
essential object of knowledge; the qualities of Simplification and 
Deliberation are to be found. In the alternative, Simplification 
with Immediacy characterises Aristotle’s presentation of Natural 
Science—notably Biology, Politics, Ethics, and Metaphysics. 

Whilst writing his early dialogues Plato remained under the 
spell of his master Socrates. In The Apology, indeed, Plato essayed 
to give an account of the Socratic message. Socrates constantly 
reminded his fellow Athenians that the public men and poets of 
his day lacked the capacity for true knowledge, inasmuch as they 
were unable to divine their own ignorance. In describing this failure 
of eminent persons to acquire true wisdom, he employed the 
analogy of the craftsman who, at least, knew what he was trying 
to do. Simplification is here outlined in both aspects—the desir- 
ability for direct awareness of the object of interest and the use 
of apposite analogy to render the process intelligible. 

“So examining this man—for I need not call him by name, but 
it was one of the public men— . . . and conversing with him, 
this man seemed to me to seem to be wise to many other people, 
and especially to himself but not to be so. . . . And so I thought 
to myself, ‘I am wiser than this man; for neither of us really knows 
anything fine and good, but this man thinks he knows something, 
when he does not, whereas I, as I do not know anything, do not 
think I do either.’ I seem, then, in just this little thing to be wiser 
than this man at any rate but what I do not know I do not think 
Iknoweither. . . . So after the public men I went to the poets. . . . 
And at the same time I perceived that they, on account of their 
poetry, thought that they were the wisest of men in other things 
as well, in which they were not. . . . Finally, then, I went to the 
hand-workers; they did know what I did not, and in this way 
they were wiser than I.” 

When Plato was about forty, he visited Southern Italy, and 
studied Pythagorean theory; he also went to Syracuse and is 
supposed to have made an abortive effort to persuade Dionysius I, 
the local ruler, to blend philosophy with tyranny. On his return 


1 The Apology, pp. 83-87. 
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to Athens he founded the Academy and spent the greater part of 
the remainder of his life there, reading, writing and lecturing. 
The avowed object of his school was to prepare young men in the 
art of statesmanship; this, Plato deemed, should comprise both 
executive competence and philosophic wisdom. The dialogues of 
this period are the products of maturity; they include the Phaedo, 
the Phaedrus and The Republic. 

In the Phaedo Plato elaborated his view that beyond the world 
of appearance and change, there exist immortal and immutable 
ideas; in the Phaedrus he expounded the method of dialectic which 
had been practised so efficaciously by Socrates. In this procedure 
the truth of a proposition is tested by posing salient questions 
and examining the accuracy of the answers. In both dialogues 
emphasis is laid on the significance of getting into direct relation- 
ship with the eternal verities. The alternative method of approaching 
the absolute truth through the means of an approved ceremonial 
is completely absent. 

“For, as has been said, every soul of man has by the law of 
nature beheld the realities, otherwise it would not have entered 
into a human being; but it is not easy for all souls to gain from 
earthly things a recollection of those realities, either for those 
which had but a brief view of them at that earlier time, or for 
those which, after falling to earth, were so unfortunate as to be 
turned toward unrighteousness, through some evil communica- 
tions, and to have forgotten the holy sights they once saw.’ 

“But when the soul enquires alone by itself, it departs into the 
realm of the pure, the everlasting, the immortal and the change- 
less. . . . And this state of the soul is called wisdom.”2 

“The lovers of knowledge, then, I say, perceive that philosophy, 
taking possession of the soul, encourages it gently and tries to set 
it free, pointing out that the eyes and the ears and the other senses 
are full of deceit, . . . whereas the soul itself sees that which is 
invisible and apprehended by the mind.’ 

In The Republic Plato synthesised his concepts, and constructed 


an ideal State in which he deemed mortal man might live, move, 
1 Phaedrus, p. 483. 
2 Phaedo, p. 277. 
3 Ibid., p. 289. 
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and have his being in material security and with spiritual hopes. 
He used direct access with apposite analogy throughout this work, 
but the complete simplified process is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the Allegory of the Cave in The Republic. By means of this 
parable Plato expounded his favourite theme that the ascent to 
direct awareness of reality, or the absolute, or goodness as an 
intelligible object of knowledge, is reserved for the few and, even 
then, must be taken gradually; otherwise the eye of the soul will 
be blinded by the vividness of the sublime experience. He made 
the message poignant by the use of the analogy of prisoners, forced, 
suddenly, out of the darkness of a cavern and being stunned by 
the light of the sun. 

“The prison-dwelling corresponds to the region revealed to us 
through the sense of sight, and the firelight within it to the power 
of the sun. The ascent to see the things in the upper world you 
may take as standing for the upward journey of the soul into the 
region of the intelligible; then you will be in possession of what 
I surmise, since that is what you wish to be told; heaven knows 
whether it is true; but this, at any rate, is how it appears to me. 
In the world of knowledge, the last thing to be perceived and 
only with great difficulty is the essential Form of Goodness. 
Once it is perceived, the conclusion must follow that, for all things, 
this is the cause of whatever is right and good; in the visible world 
it gives birth to light and to the lord of light, while it is itself 
sovereign in the intelligible world and the parent of intelligence and 
truth. Without having had a vision of this Form no one can act 
with wisdom, either in his own life or in matters of State.” 

Simplification, then, in both aspects—direct access and apposite 
analogy—is one psychological characteristic of Plato’s presen- 
tation of his message to the world. The other characteristic is 
Deliberation, which in Chapter III was divided into the qualities 
of intensiveness, potentiality, inevitability, and the use of the 
concept of primus inter pares as the final court of appeal in admin- 
istration. 

In intensiveness psychological limitation is imposed; the pre- 
sentation moves freely within this boundary but the self-imposed 


1 The Republic, p. 226, 
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restriction cannot be exceeded without being false to the repre- 
sentation, or the particular form of finite exteriorization of Spirit. 
The limit imposed by Plato in his presentation is comprised in his 
tripartite division of the soul, his tetradic concept of virtue, and 
his theory that goodness is the ultimate object of knowledge. The 
Platonic thesis moves within this framework, and psychological 
intensiveness pervades the precepts. 

The three parts of the soul comprise the reflective, the spirited, 
and the appetitive; the four virtues are courage, temperance, wisdom 
and justice; in the properly ordered individual all are interde- 
pendent. 

“And it will be the business of reason to rule with wisdom and 
forethought on behalf of the entire soul; while the spirited element 
ought to act as its subordinate and ally. The two will be brought 
into accord, as we said earlier, by that combination of mental and 
bodily training which will tune up one string and relax the other, 
nourishing the reasoning part on the study of noble literature and 
allaying the other’s wildness by harmony and rhythm. When both 
have been thus nurtured and trainedto know their own true functions, 
they must be set in command over the appetites, which form the 
greater part of each man’s soul and are by nature insatiably 
covetous.” 1 

One of Plato’s descriptions of the four virtues is to be found 
in Chapter XIV of The Republic. “And so we call an individual brave 
in virtue of this spirited part of his nature, when, in spite of pain 
or pleasure, it holds fast to the injunctions of reason about what 
he ought or ought not to be afraid of”.2 

“And wise in virtue of that small part which rules and issues 
these injunctions, possessing as it does the knowledge of what is 
good for each of the three elements and for all of them in common”.3 
“And, again, temperate by reason of the unanimity and concord 
of all three, when there is no internal conflict between the ruling 
element and its two subjects, but all are agreed that reason should 
be ruler”.4 


"i [bid., p. 137. 
2 Ibid., p. 137- 
3 Ibid., p. 137. 
4 Ibid., p. 137- 
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“Justice is produced in the soul like health in the body, by 
establishing the elements concerned in their natural relations of 
control and subordination, whereas injustice is like disease and 
\means that this natural order is inverted”? 

The good as the highest object of knowledge is outlined by 
Plato in Chapter XXIII of The Republic; the framework within 
which his psychological intensiveness operates is now complete. 
“For you have often been told that the highest object of know- 
ledge is the essential nature of the Good, from which everything 
that is good and right derives its value for us”.2 “A thing, then, 
that every soul pursues as the end of all her actions, dimly divining 
its existence, but perplexed and unable to grasp its nature with the 
same clearness and assurance as in dealing with other things, and 
so missing whatever value those other things might have—a 
thing of such supreme importance is not a matter about which 
those chosen Guardians of the whole fortunes of our common- 
wealth can be left in the dark”. 

Whilst the confine within which the Platonic theory pursues 
its investigations is strictly adhered to, the end or ideal sought 
after constantly eludes description save in terms of psychological 
potentiality. This aspect of Plato’s Deliberation may be seen in 
his famous Seventh Epistle. 

By 361 B.C., when Plato was about sixty-seven years of age, 
he revisited Syracuse. Dionysius the Younger had come into the 
tyrant’s office, and was supposed to entertain liberal views. Plato 
discussed his philosophy with the new ruler who responded by 
composing a treatise which gave finite precision to infinite problems; 
Plato was moved to protest and to affirm the claims of potentiality. 
“There is not, nor shall there ever be, any writing of mine on this 
_ subject. It is altogether beyond such means of expression as exist 
in other fields of knowledge. Rather, after long dwelling upon the 
thing itself, in a common life of philosophic converse, suddenly, 
as from a leaping spark, a light is kindled, which, when it has 
arisen in the soul, thence forward feeds itself. Yet of this I am 
sure: that, if these things were to be written down or expressed 


1 Thid., p. 140. 
2 Ibid., p. 210. 
3 Ibid., p. 211. 
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in words, I could express them better than anyone; I know too 
that if they were set down in writing badly, I should be the person 
to suffer most”.1 

The same theme is pursued in The Republic. “That, then, is 
the truth of the matter. But if, for your satisfaction, I am to do my 
best to show under what conditions our ideal would have the 
best chance of being realised, I must ask you once more to admit 
that the same principle applies here. Can theory ever be fully 
realised in practice? Is it not in the nature of things that action 
should come less close to truth than thought?” 

Psychological inevitability can be traced throughout the 
Platonic writings; it is the keynote of the speech by Socrates— 
as revealed in The Apology—after his conviction for impiety by 
an Athenian court. “I am not grieved, men of Athens, at this vote of 
condemnation you have cast against me, and that for many reasons, 
among them the fact that your decision was not a surprise to me”.? 

The idea which inspired the writing of The Republic is founded 
on the text of psychological inevitability. Plato deemed that 
unless executive power be tempered by philosophic wisdom, 
mankind is without hope, but should the two ever come to be 
blended, man would by implication enter into a new kingdom, 
“Unless either philosophers become kings in their countries or 
those who are now called kings and rulers come to be sufficiently 
inspired with a genuine desire for wisdom; unless, that is to say, 
political power and philosophy meet together, while the many 
natures who now go their several ways in the one or the other 
direction are forcibly debarred from doing so, there can be no 
test from troubles, my dear Glaucon, for states, nor yet, as I 
believe, for all mankind; nor can this commonwealth which we 
have imagined ever till then see the light of day and grow to its 
full stature. This it was that I have so long hung back from saying; 
I knew what a paradox it would be, because it is hard to see that 


there is no other way of happiness either for the state or for the 
individual,’’4 


A 
1 Seventh Epistle 341, Cambridge Ancient Hist Vol. vi, p. 5 
? The Republic, pp. 173-174. E Š Pay be E33 
3 The Apology, p. 127. 

* The Republic, pp. 174-175. 
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The Guardians of the ideal State are granted their exalted 
rank after long and severe training; no individual is singled out 
for unique status; it may be presumed, however, that the oldest 
or most experienced member of the governing body will be given 
the courtesy title which would correspond to primus inter pares. 
“Whenever we find one who has come unscathed through every 
test in childhood, youth and manhood, we shall set him as a ruler 
to watch over the commonwealth; he will be honoured in life, 
and after death receive the highest tribute of funeral rites and 
other memorials. All who do not reach this standard we must 
reject. And that, I think, my dear Glaucon, may be taken as an 
outline of the way in which we shall select Guardians to be set 
in authority as Rulers.”1 

Plato’s presentation, thus, conforms to the conditions laid 
down in Chapter I for Deliberate Simplification in all its features. 
Aristotle’s psychological exteriorization reveals > Simplification 
just as clearly; the other. component, however, comprises the 
whole range of Immediacy. 

Aristotle went to the Academy at the age of eighteen, and 
remained there until Plato’s death twenty years later. The long 
stay is best accounted for by assuming that the two philosophers 
had salient characteristics in common. Both were concerned with 
investigating the nature of the good life; both were typical Hellenes, 
and exteriorized their findings in terms of Simplification. 

The first aspect of Simplification—direct access—is succinctly 
presented in Aristotle’s Metaphysics. “And thinking in itself deals 
with that which is best in itself, and that which is thinking in the 
fullest sense with that which is best in the fullest sense. And thought 
thinks on itself because it shares the nature of the object of thought; 
for it becomes an object of thought in coming into contact with 
and thinking its object, so that thought and the object of thought 
are the same. For that which is capable of receiving the object of 
thought, i.e. the essence, is thought.” 

Aristotle used the second aspect of Simplification—apposite 
analogy—as readily as Plato. “For as the eyes of bats are to the 


1 [bid., p. 103. 
2 Aristotle: Metaphysics, ed. W. D. Ross, Sect. 1072. 
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blaze of day, so is the reason in our souls to the things which 
are by nature most evident of all”. “For One swallow does 


is wrong”.3 

On leaving the Academy, Aristotle Went, on the invitation of 
Hermeias, an old fellow-student, to stay, first at Assos in the 
Troad, and next at Mitylene in the neighbouring island of Lesbos, 
This phase Occupied four years, and provided Aristotle with 
an opportunity of studying biology—especially marine life in 


He was then asked b 
then aged 13, at the Macedonian Court. He 
to obserye day-to-day politics in a monarchy. When 


D 335 B.C. Alexander succeeded his father, and Aristotle 
returned to Athens and founded the Lyceum. 
almost the whole of his extant 


Ethics, Politics, Metaphysics, Rhetoric and Poetry. 
is vast, and yet the Presentation of each theme conve 


1 Ibid., Sect. 993. 


3 Aristotle: Nichomachean Ethics, ed. W. D. Ross, Sect. 1098. 
3 Ibid., Sect. 1 107. 


4 W. D. Ross, Aristotle, p. 16. 
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pression of finality; the works appear as a panorama of disparate 
events, complete in themselves. 

The quality of extensiveness is, also, exteriorized in Aristotle’s 
concept of the moral virtues; the latter he regarded as states of 
character which serve to guide the individual along the middle 
way between excesses and defect of feeling. “With regard to the 
Virtues in general we have stated their genus in outline, viz., that 
they are means and that they are states of-character, and that they 
tend, and by their own nature, to the doing of acts by which they 
are produced, and that they are in our power and voluntary, and 
act as the right rule prescribed”.1 

The Aristotelian virtues, then, are presented as a series of 
independent and self-contained rules; they apply to particular 
States of feeling and indicate the optimum behaviour pattern in a 
given set of conditions. 

“And first let us speak of courage. That it is a mean with regard 
to feelings of fear and confidence has already been made evident; 
and plainly the things we fear are terrible things, and these are, 
to speak without qualification, evils; for which reason people 
even define fear as expectation of evil.” 

“After courage let us speak of temperance; for these seem to 
be the virtues of the irrational parts. We have said that temperance 
is a mean with regard to pleasures (for it is less, and not in the 
Same way, concerned with pains); self-indulgence also is manifested 
in the same sphere.” 

“Let us speak next of liberality. It seems to be the mean with 
tegard to wealth; for the liberal man is praised not in respect of 
military matters, nor of those in respect of which the temperate 
man is praised, nor of judicial decisions, but with regard to the 


giving and taking of wealth, and especially in respect of giving, 


Now by ‘wealth’ we mean all the things whose value is measured 
by money. Further, prodigality and meanness are excesses and 
defects with regard to wealth; and meanness we always impute 
to those who care more than they ought for wealth, but we some- 
times apply the word ‘prodigality’ in a complex sense; for we call 


1 Aristotle: Micomachean Ethics, Sect. 1114. 
3 Ibid., Sect. 1115. 
3 Ibid., Sect. 1117, 
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those men prodigals who are incontinent and spend money on 
` self-indulgence.”1 

In recent years Alfred Adler also employed extensiveness, and 
made use of a technique similar to Aristotle’s in describing character 
traits as the means between social feelings and the strivings for 
personal aggrandisement. “With these two points of view we 
can understand how the relation between human beings is con- 
ditioned by the relative degree of their social feelings, as contrasted 
to their strivings for personal aggrandisement, two tendencies 
which are always in opposition to each other. It is a dynamic game, 
a parallelogram of forces whose external manifestations are what 
we call character.””? 

Adler, in this fashion, narrated—like Aristotle—a succession of 
discrete, or continuous, character traits.3 

Plato described the four cardinal virtues as blended together 
and merged both with the concept of goodness as the object of 
knowledge, and with the notion of the tripartite division of the 
soul. The depictment was accounted for, earlier in the chapter 
(p. 67), by the effect of intensiveness, which lowered the tension 
of the psychological moment and served to delineate the virtues 
without individual emphasis. 

Th contradistinction, Aristotle, by isolating character states as 
means between excesses and defects of different feelings, portrayed 
the virtues as severally distinct—as an extended progression of 
psychological entities. Demarcation of mental characteristics into 
Separate compartments is the consequence of extensiveness, which, 

by accentuation of the psychological moment, of the here and now, 
stresses the significance of each passing event. 

Whilst Plato exteriorized the ‘Ideal’ in terms of poten- 
tiality, Aristotle presented his concept of the ‘Infinite’ as 
actuality. “Obviously, therefore, the substance or form 
actuality’”’.4 

“There must, then, be such a principle, 
actuality. Further, then, these substances m 


1 Ibid., Sect. 1119. 


2 Alfred Adler; Understanding Human Nature, p. 190. 
3 See Infra., ch. XII. 


4 Aristotle: Metaphysics, Sect. 1050. 
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whose very essence is 
ust be without matter, 
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for they must be eternal, if anything is eternal. Therefore they 
must be actuality.’ 

“And life also belongs to God; for the actuality of thought 
is life, and God is that actuality; and God’s self-dependent actuality 
is life most good and eternal. We say, therefore, that God is a 
living being, eternal, most good, so that life and duration con- 
tinuous and eternal, belong to God; for this is God.”* 

In modern times, Hegel, the German philosopher, who also 
made manifest his ideas in terms of Immediacy, ascribed a similar 
ea to actuality. “The State is the actuality of the ethical 

carga 

Aristotle made comprehensive use of teleology, or purpose; 
he employed the latter to propound a theory of evolution. 
Empedocles, on the other hand,—the fifth century Greek 
philosopher—had already advanced the thesis that biological 
development was the inevitable sequence of fortunate but fortuitous 
happenings in nature. The former concept bears the imprint of 
Immediacy, the latter of Deliberation. 

“For the process of evolution is for the sake of the thing finally 
evolved, and not this for the sake of the process. Empedocles, 
then, was in error when he said that many of the characters pre- 
sented by animals were merely the results of incidental occurrences 
during their development; for instance, that the backbone was 
divided as it is into vertebræ, because it happened to be broken 
owing to the contorted position of the fœtus in the womb. In so 
saying he overlooked the fact that propagation implies a creative 
seed endowed with certain formative properties. ”* 

A similar contrast was presented, at a much later date, con- 
cerning the origin of species, in the rival theories of Lamarck 
(1744-1829), the French biologist, and Charles Darwin (1809- 
1882), the English biologist. Lamarck argued that nature was 
endowed with purpose, and that diversity in development was 
the sequence of adaptation to environmental change, the new 
organs being handed on in a strengthened form to the progeny. 

seid, Sex ore 


3 See Infra, Chapter 9; and Hegel, Philosophy of Right, p- 155- 
4 Aristotle: De Partibas dnimabum, Book I, Sect. 640. 
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The giraffe, thus, developed a long neck through countless ages 
of stretching upwards, with the purpose of reaching the edible 
tops of trees; the concept, like that of Aristotle, was teleological. 

Darwin, on the other hand, viewed the origin of species as a 
process of natural selection; the latter, he deemed, was determined 
by accidental transmutation into favourable variations. Once the 
giraffe had developed a sufficiently long neck, the species inevitably 
survived at the expense of less favoured rivals. The Darwinian 
presentation is, psychologically, similar to that of Empedocles. 

The objective fact, in either theory, is that the giraffe possesses 
a long neck; representation of the evolution of species, however, 
as a process either of purpose or of inevitability, gives cogency to 
the exteriorization of the notion in finite terms. Just as it was 
shown to be important to distinguish between the symptoms of 
Anxiety and those of Protest,! so it is equally essential to differen- 
tiate between objective fact and psychological presentation. 

Aristotle gave purpose a universal character in his concept of 
natural science. “At the beginning of this enquiry we must postu- 
late the principles we are accustomed constantly to use for our 
scientific investigation of nature, that is, we must take for granted 
principles of this universal character which appear in all Nature’s 
work. Of these one is that Nature creates nothing without a purpose, 
but always the best possible in each kind of living creature by 
reference to its essential constitution,”2 

“For men bend their arms backwards, their legs forwards; 
quadrupeds their forelegs forwards, their back legs backwards, 
and in like manner also birds bend theirs. The reason is that Nature’s 
workmanship is never purposeless, as we said above, but every- 
thing for the best possible in the circumstances.”’3 

A like emphasis on teleology is cited, respectively, in the Ethics 
and the Politics. “Every art and every enquiry, and similarly 
every action and pursuit, is thought to aim at some good; and for 


this reason the good has tightly been declared to be that at which 
all things aim.”4 


1See Supra, Chapter 3. 


2 Aristotle: De Incessu Animalium, Book TI, 704 b. 
3 Ibid., Book II, 711 a. 


4 Aristotle: Nichomachean Ethics, Book I, 1094 a. 
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“In friendships based on virtue, on the other hand, complaints 
do not arise, but the purpose of the doer is a sort of measure; for 
in purpose lies the essential element of virtue and character.” 

“Also that man is a political animal in a higher sense than a 
bee or any other gregarious creature is evident from the fact 
that nature, as we are fond of asserting, creates nothing 
without a purpose and man is the only animal endowed with 
speech.’”2 

Aristotle, in the Metaphysics, epitomised his notion, that the 
quality of teleology, or purpose, was the formative element in 
Vital activity. “For animals do not see in order that they may have 
sight, but they have sight that they may see.” 

Both Plato and Aristotle were concerned with investigating 
the nature of the “Good” and both sought to give the notion 
finite form in the presentation of an ideal state. Plato propounded 
that, if philosophers could but become kings or kings be imbued 
with philosophic wisdom, the ideal state would inevitably follow. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, laid down that purpose should be 
the guiding rule in the quest for the good life. 

“Seeing that every State is a sort of association and every 
association is formed for-the attainment of some good—for some 
Presumed good is the end of all action—it is evident that, as some 
good is the object of all associations, so in the highest degree is 
the supreme good the object of that association which is supreme 
and embraces all the rest, in other words, of the State or political 
association.” 4 

A similar psychological contrast in which a postulate is exteri- 
Orized, on the one hand, in terms of inevitability or determinism, 
and on the other hand, as teleology or purpose, pervades the 
history of Spirit in European movements. In recent years, when 
C. G. Jung, the Zürich psychologist, departed from the Freudian 
fold, he replaced determinism, or inevitability, by teleology or 
purpose. “Modern medicine no longer considers fever as an illness 
in itself, but a purposeful reaction of the organism. Psycho-analysis, 

1 Ibid., Book VIII, 1163 a. 
2 Aristotle: The Politics, ed. Welldon, Book I, pp. 5 and 6. 


* Aristotle: Metaphysics, ed. Ross, Book VIII, 1050 a. 
* Aristotle: The Politics, ed. Welldon, Book I, p. 1. 
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likewise, no longer conceives an illness as eo ipso morbid _but as 
also having a meaning and a purpose.” 1 

Whilst Plato excluded the possibility of Primacy in the admin- 
istration of his Republic, Aristotle made the ruler as supreme 
primate—given suitable conditions—the optimum state of affairs. 

“That in the perverted forms of polity the practice of removing 
eminent persons is advantageous to a special class and is just 
according to the principle of these polities is now evident, although 
perhaps it is equally evident that it is not just absolutely. But in the 
best polity it is full of difficulty, not as regards superiority in any 
ordinary good such as strength, wealth or a numerous clientele, 
but as to the tight course of action in a case where we find an 
individual of pre-eminent virtue. It will surely not be said that 
such an individual should be banished or removed. It would be 


then, as indeed seems natural, that all should rend 
to such a one, and that he and his like should thus be perpetual 


notions in one fashion of the Hellenic Spirit; both reveal Simplifi- 


community, 


as a whole, was simplified; individual Contrast existed, however, 


between Deliberation and Immediacy. 

Plato and Aristotle differed in the manner of their approach to 
problems of knowledge. Plato, the dialectician, was biased in 
favour of the audile; Aristotle, the natural scientist, was weighted 
on the visile side. The Platonic ‘Idea’ is thus essentially a tenet of 
language, and the Aristotelian ‘Form’ a Principle—albeit im- 
material—of structure,3 


1 See infra, Chapter 1 3; and C. G. Jung, The Theo: 
2 Aristotle: The Politics, ed. Welldon, p. 143. 
2 See supra, Chapter 1, Pp. 12 and 13. 


ry of. Psychoanalysis, P. 96. 
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On the death of Alexander the Great, in 323 B.c., Aristotle was 
assailed by anti-Macedonian propaganda. He withdrew from 
Athens, and went to stay with relations at Chalcis, where he died 
the following year; his place, at the Lyceum, was occupied by a 
colleague and collaborator, Theophrastus. When the latter died, 
intellectual supremacy left Athens for Alexandria, where Simplifi- 
cation and Amplification jostled for recognition. 

The Romans were the next community to obtain European 
ascendancy; they were cohered, as a whole, in terms of Amplifi- 
cation. Greek learning came, in due course, to be held in high 
esteem, but neither Plato nor Aristotle took precedence. The 
teachings of Zeno, the Stoic, and of Epicurus, the protagonist of 
peace, were found rather to meet the requirements of the times. 
Interest in the works of Plato was revived by the cultured in the 
first half of the Middle Ages; Aristotle’s contribution to philosophy 
received the attention of scholars in the second half of the Middle 
Ages. 

The modern Northern European, gazing helplessly at the pro- 
digality of Amplification which has flooded his purview for over 
half a century, can but experience a sense of relief, when he realises 
that two of the greatest thinkers of all time ushered in the European 
story in terms of Simplification, and, believing above all else in 
the Hellenes, deemed the world otherwise—barbarian. 

The components of the complete exteriorization of Spirit in the 
Romans, at the level of inter-human contact, will receive con- 
sideration in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER V 


COMMUNITY SENSE: 
THE ROMANS 


N the previous chapter the view was presented that the com- 
| Fs sense of the Greeks was cohered by the force of the 

expression of Simplification. It will now be suggested that 
Amplification united the community sense of the Romans into a 
single whole. 


crete contrasting variants. The five primary aspects outlined earlier 
were the survival, sexual, social, experiencing, and rational. The 
representations of personality were described under the headings 
of Immediate and Deliberate Amplification, and of Immediate and 
Deliberate Simplification. 

In a single community, the general cohering force is either 
Simplification or Amplification. Within this, however, the alter- 
native manifestations of Immediacy and Deliberation appear. 
This makes for either combination or conflict between individuals, 
Where the community has exceptional vitality, however, there is 
always a manifest preponderance towards either Immediacy or 
Deliberation. Hence the essential representation of the spirit of 
the Romans, one of the most tenacious and long-lived of com- 
munities in history, was a combination of Immediacy and Ampli- 
fication. The typical Roman exteriorized his community sense in 
terms of Immediate Amplification. This was the culture he imposed 
on Western Europe. 

The Greeks, on the other hand, were simplified throughout, 
but there does not seem to have been an accentuation either towards 

80 
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Immediacy or Deliberation. Hence, when civil war broke out it 
took the form of an inter-community conflict between the con- 
trasting claims of Immediacy and Deliberation, and as such was 
disastrous. Nothing like this happened at Rome. The civil wars 
were between the rich and the poor, the haves and the have-nots, 
the patricians and the plebeians. People knew what they were 
fighting for, and, when a certain degree of force was present, the 
tich were prepared to compromise, and the poor were satisfied 
with reasonable concessions. The case is otherwise with wars of 
the spirit. Here whole communities, as for instance in religious 
wars, and sections within the community, as in true civil wars, 
are driven by a fury of enthusiasm and are unconsciously seeking 
total dominance or resisting complete frustration. 

As well as cohering the primary aspects of mind into a single 
whole, the forces behind the representations of personality make 
affirmations of inspiration palatable to mankind. Hence general 
postulates fail to carry conviction unless exteriorized in one or 
other of the finite forms of presentation. The outstanding postulates 
of the European story have in this fashion been driven into four 
contrasting variants by the welding forces of spirit at the level of 
inter-human contact. 

The first European postulate was that of community feeling. 
The Greeks and the Romans cohered and matured roughly during 
the same centuries. The true ancient Greek believed that, outside 
his community, there existed only the barbarian. Even Aristotle, 
who might plausibly be suspected of Liberalism, warned Alexander 
the Great against contemplating his conquered Orientals as other 
than barbarian. The same holds for the true Roman. Outside 
the privileges of his sacred city there was nothing. Where the 
Privileges extended, there was Rome. 

The next postulate of overwhelming significance was the 
Christian. This affirmed that God had, once, sent his only begotten 
Son into the world to save mankind. The first European wave 
appeared primarily as a Roman expression. This in turn was 
challenged by the Wyclifists, the Hussites, and the Calvinists, 
and again the Christian postulate received a quadrate expression. 

The third European moyement came from the call to freedom. 
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This averred that man, though by nature free, had been driven 
into slavery by convention. Rousseau proclaimed the postulate in 
general terms. Locke first gave it finite force; then came Napoleon, 
Hegel and Marx; each protagonist represented the cause of freedom 
in a contrasting variant. 

The current European movement is the quest for the Uncon- 
scious. It will be suggested later that this, also, is being represented 
in four contrasting manifestations. 

The human longing for a single universal postulate seems 
doomed to be wrecked on the rocks of Contrast. There is certainly 
nothing in Europe to-day to encourage the view that a single 
community postulate will bring peace to mankind. Perhaps the great 
psychological contribution to humanity may prove to be that the 
insistence on a single postulate brings unconsciously into play the 
forces of Contrast in conflict. It is surely better, then, to make these 
forces conscious to intelligent man rather than to continue ignoring 
them, and to have our Europe still peopled by conflicting Latins, 
Slavs, Teutons, and Saxons. Spirit carries with it’both productive 
and destructive value, and how to encourage the former process 
is the pressing modern problem. 

In presenting the Greek community spirit, Simplification was 
considered as it appeared in the use of allegory and the approach 
to the infinite. In the first instance the method employed was 
direct analogy, and, in the second, the process attempted was a 
direct merging between the mind in contemplation and the object 
of interest. Roman Amplification is evidenced by concrete sym- 
bolism in worship, and by insistence on precise ceremonial and 
ritual in the approach to the infinite. Here there is no direct merging, 
but an interposition of ritual between the worshipper and the 
object of veneration. 

This was the basis of the Roman way of life, of its philosophy, - 
astounding vitality and longevity. Hence “even at the very end of 
the life of the Republic, when Cæsar founded a colo: 
he ordained that within ten days of its first magistrates taking office 
there, they should consult the Senate, ‘as to the Calendar, the 
Ritual, and the priesthood’.”1 These three, then, the Calendar, 


1 Warde Fowler: Religious Experience of the Roman People, p. 170. 
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the Ritual, and the priesthood, will be considered from the view- 
point of the Roman way of life. 

The Calendar provided the framework for the conduct of the 
religious and civil affairs of the community by establishing the 
dies fasti and nefasti. On the former political and civil business 
could be transacted. The latter were set apart for religious obser- 
vance. Tradition attributes the compilation of the Calendar to the 
early days of the Roman kings. 

The incentives implied in the inscriptions of the Calendar were 


` the need to propitiate the divinities of War and Agriculture. 


Yet strict observance of these rituals and ceremonials remained 
long after Rome had become the world’s most powerful State 
and was no longer dependent for food on its own farming. 
They symbolised the innate expression of a coherent community, 
from the early farmer to the urban dweller of a complex 
civilisation, under the guidance of Pontifices, priests, and vestal 
virgins. 

Roman Amplification may be seen as the introduction, or 
rather the interposition of a complex ceremonial and ritual between 
the worshipper and the object of worship, and the presence of 
concrete symbolism in the actual ceremonial. 

Here then is the contrast between Greek Simplification and 
Roman Amplification. The Greeks strove for a direct merging 
between mind and the object of interest; the Romans imposed 
titual between the worshipper and his god. å 

To increase the efficacy of approach the Greeks relied on direct 
analogy. An example of this is the use of Light and Dark in Plato’s 
Allegory of the Cave. To increase efficacy in the sense of worship 
the Romans used concrete symbolism. Examples of this are the 
symbolic acts of the priest during an actual ceremony. The repre- 
sentations of Simplification, on the one hand, and of Amplification 
on the other hand, require different techniques for interpretation. 
Direct analogy uses objects which manifestly resemble the notions 
to be conveyed, An example of this is the use of the mace in Saxon 
presentation; this represents the poor man’s weapon or club in 
contradistinction to the sword or weapon of the rich man; it con- 
veys the idea of the poor man’s right. Once historical accuracy has 
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been secured, no further interpretation is necessary. This holds for 
all direct analogy. 

The case is otherwise with concrete symbolism. Here the objects 
represented do not resemble the inherent idea. In the example to 
be given later, Decius Mus in his ceremony of devotion touched 
his chin and stood ona spear. Such symbolic acts require interpre- 
tation through a knowledge of the nature of the underlying ritual; 
historical accuracy alone is not sufficient. This holds for all con- 
crete symbolism. Its psychological importance is that a community 
seeking expression by direct merging forcibly excludes concrete 
symbolism and needs direct analogy. Conversely a community 
seeking expression through ritual and ceremonial excludes direct 
analogy and needs concrete symbolism. Manifestly frustration of 
the innate expression through dominance by the contrast, causes 
true Persisting Anxiety in the community. 

A reverent Witnessing of the elaborate ceremonial and ritual 
of a festival released the innate expression of the individual Roman. 
This, in its turn, produced a coherent and confident community 
sense. The obyerse can be noted. When a mistake occurred in 
the ceremony, this was automatically followed by an intense 
feeling of uneasiness. One way to remove these scruples, or waves 
of Anxiety, was the repetition of the ceremony from the beginning, 
this time perfect in detail. Sometimes an atonement sacrifice known 
as piaculum was made; on other occasions piacula preceded the 
ceremony, to ensure, as it were, against a-slip happening in the 
precise performance. 

These scruples which resulted from a slip in ceremonial shed 
light on the nature of Persisting Anxiety. When the primary aspects 
of mind are directly frustrated, Anxiety is not at the unconscious 
level. Man knows when he is hungry for food, sex, society, experi- 
ence or knowledge, but is denied these. He is intensely uncom- 
fortable because he is frustrated in an effort to obtain a known 
object of desire. 

The case is different when his Presentation as a whole is frus- 
trated. He is unaware of its nature and does not know whether 
his expression is simplified or amplified, immediate or deliberate. 
All he knows is that, despite fulfilment in the primary urges, he 
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remains a prey to Persisting Anxiety, and only psychological 
interpretation can reveal why. 

If then exact performance of a required ritual, which releases 
expression, thus produces confidence, and if failure in precise 
execution causes uneasiness, how much more significant is the 
Persisting Anxiety which ensues when a contrasting presentation 
is imposed on either communities or individuals. Yet the modern 
world continues to believe that an economic security which 
guarantees the five primary aspects is all man wants. In far too 
many instances modern man’s manifestation of Spirit is not guided 
into proper release, and he remains, for all his plethora of economic 
insurance, unhappy, dissatisfied, and in the throes of Persisting 
Anxiety. : 

The Roman law which enunciated and controlled the ritual was 
known as the Jus Divinum. This law regulated the relations between 
humans and divine inhabitants; it rendered this relation adequate 
and provided for the release of the spirit of the community. 

The Jus Divinum, initiated in the time of the kings, passed into 
the care of the Pontifices. The priests who protected and preserved 
the Sacred Law, and added to it as occasion demanded were 
originally four in number, ruled over by a Pontifex Maximus. 
Later the number was increased to nine. 

One manifestation of the Roman spirit, then, became manifest 
in religious ritual under the direct guidance of the Pontifex Maximus. 
As has already been pointed out, where the requirements of a society 
insist on leadership in terms of a single head, the representations 
of Spirit of the individuals of that community show actuality, 
purpose and extensiveness. The people demand Immediacy in 
contrast to those whose spiritual leader stands only slightly apart 
from his colleagues and whose position is in terms of primus inter 
pares. The contrast in the history of community worship is that 
between princeps and primus inter pares. ; 

The Roman spirit, then, became manifest in ritual governed 
by princeps, that is in terms of Amplified Immediacy. This fully 
released manifestation of Spirit was not that of a fumbling primitive 
ony: but the greatest civilised single force the world has 

own. 
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All Roman projects needed to be sanctioned by the Jus Divinum. 
If a clearing of waste land was made, the Pontifices laid down the 
ceremonial and prayer. “Oh, unknown deity, whether god or 
goddess, whose property this wood is, let it be legally proper to 
sacrifice to thee this pig as an expiatory offering, for the sake of 
cutting down trees in this wood of thine”.1 

Two points may be noted in this prayer. The first is, that the 
Romans were interested in the ritual of approach to divinity and 
not in elucidating the nature of the divinity; he is, in fact, unknown. 
The second is the precise legal contract binding human and divine. 
The Pontifices were the Roman lawyers, ecclesiastical and civil. 
Since it preserved their power to keep the Jus Divinum'to them- 
selves, they eschewed writing and only communicated their secrets 
under pressure. Law, divine and civil, however, was Rome’s con- 
tribution to European civilization, just as Natural Science and 
Moral Philosophy were contributed by Greece. 

During a religious ceremony the assembled worshippers had to 
remain silent and show a reverent bearing. Their duty was to play 
their part in enhancing community coherence through devotion. 
The work was done by the priests and their assistants, and the 
whole was superintended by the Pontifices. Thus a sense of civic 


duty, or what was called Pietas, was induced in the community ` 


by their attitude of mind towards worship. 

The generals of an army were often Magistrates, and as such 
could officiate as priests. A well-known ceremonial took place 
during the battle of Vesuvius in 340 B.C. One of the generals, 
Decius Mus, saw that his wing of the army was being defeated, and 
decided his personal sacrifice under proper authority and with 
adequate ritual was necessary to save the day. 

He consulted the Pontifex Maximus and was instructed to 
proceed as follows. He donned the toga pretexta, veiled his head, 
stood on a spear, touched his chin, and repeated a prayer after the 
words of the Pontifex Maximus. He then threw himself into the 
fray, was killed, and the tide of the battle turned. 

This ceremony illustrates three points in Immediate Amplifica- 
tion. It was under the direction of the Pontifex Maximus, and as 

1 Warde Fowler: Jbid., P- 170. 
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such had the authority of Immediacy. The ceremonial and prayer 
were directed to the proper divinity; no interest is shown in the 
latter’s nature; all that mattered was care in achieving the correct 
approach. The approach involves two elements. First, there is the 
elaborate ceremonial of prayer interposed between the worshipper 
and the divinity. Second, the ceremonial implies the following 
symbolic acts: Decius first donned the robe symbolic of the priestly 


_ office with its purple and red interwoven in the garment; he veiled 


his head, stood on a spear, and touched his chin.* 

The Jus Divinum, then, provided for the proper relations between 
the Roman citizen and the divine. It was preserved and directed 
by the Pontifices, at whose head was the Pontifex Maximus. It 
imposed a ceremonial between the worshipper and the divine. 

It used concrete symbolism in the ritual. Thus, Immediate 
Amplification was the representation of spirit in the Roman com- 
munity; it gave to the western European the basic structure of divine 
and civil law. : 

The Roman priests were of two kinds, the practising priests, 
and the members of the ecclesiastical colleges. The former were 
divided into several groups; the Flamines supervised or effected 
the sacrificial acts; the Salii specialised in the requirements appro- 
Priate to the divinity of war; the Arval Brothers were responsible 
for the Spring Festival known as the Ambarvalia. 

he priestesses, or Vestal Virgins, took part in many religious 
functions. Their main duties were, however, to bake the salt cake 
used on specific occasions, to preside over the symbolic store- 
house or Penus, and, above all, to keep alight the sacred fire wherein 
dwelt Vesta, or the spirit of the hearth. The priests and priestesses 
Were in fine responsible for the actual performance of ritual and 
ceremonial. 

The use of the term Amplification is, then, becoming clearer. 
Tt means the representation of Spirit by ritual or ceremonial with 
televant symbolism. When it corresponds with the innate bias, 
telease is achieved. In worship, it requires the assistance of a priest- 
hood, skilled, specially trained, and set apart. This was at the dis- 
Position of the ancient Roman. 


1Fora description of Roman Ritual see Warde Fowler’s Roman Festivals. 
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There were three Colleges, those of the Pontifices, the Augurs, 
and the Fetiales. The last was concerned with enunciating the 
proper ceremony and ritual when Rome declared war or sought 
a peace treaty. 

The College of Augurs preserved and added to the lore of 
divination. This claimed to be able to infer the wishes of the gods 
from signs and portents. 

In the days of the kings, religious and secular authority was 
vested in the priest-king. In the Republic, the Imperium passed to 
the magistrates, the Jus Divinum to the Pontifices. Since the Calendar 
laid down the days on which the tuling of the magistrates could 
be given, the Pontifices manifestly controlled the activity of the 
magistrates. 

Again, as has been pointed out earlier, all Roman activities 
needed the sanction of the Jus Divinum to effect a proper relation 
between divine and human inhabitants. The Pontifices alone knew 
the secrets of this law, and thus in the early days they were indeed a 
powerful community. They were also a self-electing body of 
Patricians, originally a College of five: they ended, however, as a 
College of nine, of whom five were Plebeians. In this way the 
people of Rome sought access to power in the State. 

In the early days the Jus Divinum controlled the Roman mind. 
Naturally an intelligent aristocracy were loathe to divulge their 
secrets. Hence the law was kept secret and handed on to a newly 
joined Pontifex by word of mouth. Gradually, however, the College 
bowed to pressure and, in the sth century, B.C., published the 
Twelve Tables of the Law. 

The needs of the civil law grew apace, but here again the Ponti- 
fices remained supreme. The criminal’s real blunder was that he 
disturbed the relationship between the human and the divine. 
Only the Pontifices knew how he could expiate this crime. As 
Common Law developed, it needed the legal skill of the Pontifices 
to enunciate contract and to give it precise definition. New times 
required new laws, and this applied also to family obligations. 
The laws of adoption, of the guardianship of women, of the dis- 
posal of property, and of burial, all came under the jurisdiction of 
the Pontifical College. Hence their influence increased rather than 
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decreased in the course of time, and in the 5th and 4th centuries 
B.C. during which Rome became the predominant force in Italy, 
their power was very great indeed. 

The Pontifices inherited the secrets of the Jus Divinum, pre- 
served them and added to them. In time public clamour insisted 
that the law should be made public. This resulted in the Statement 
of the Twelve Tables in the sth century 3.c. The indigitamenta, 
or description of the names of the various divinities, followed in ’ 
the 4th century. In the 3rd century the College began the Annales 
Maximi which included the names of the consuls of a given year 
and an outline of the happenings under their stewardship. Thus a 
select body preserved privilege by slowly evolving from being, 
in effect, a secret society into becoming the official annalists. 

Power was maintained also in another fashion. A Roman 
criminal sinned against the gods; only the College knew the punish- 
ment by which he would expiate his crime. Further, the skill and 
training of the Pontifices were essential also for civil transactions, 
because they knew how to draw up a law of contract and give it 
Precise definition. The Pontifices became, in fact, the great Roman 
lawyers, 

At their head was the Pontifex Maximus, a final single figure 
from whom law, both divine and civil, appeared to emanate. This 

ears the imprint of Immediacy; extensiveness, actuality and 
Purpose are implicit in the notion of a figurehead, unique, ever 
Present, ever radiating, and ever functioning. It is little wonder 
that so shrewd a judge as Julius Cæsar, when imposing the Roman 
Way of life on any new community, insisted on the introduction of 
the Calendar, the Ritual and the priesthood. The first ensured 
oman Law, and the second and third the representation of the 
Roman spirit, 
plification was conveyed by the ritual and ceremonial of 
€ practising priests; Immediacy by the prestige of the Pontifical 
College, coming to a head in the Pontifex Maximus. In contra- 
distinction to the practising priests the pontifices were allowed 
to hold civil office and to become magistrates and generals. Cæsar 
self held at one time the position of pontifical leader. 
Law and a way of life are imposed on the many by the few. 
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The latter attain and hold power because they possess one or more 
of the following: rank, wealth, and superior intelligence. The 
ruling class, however, if it is to prevail, must itself be representative 
of the expression of the community at large; otherwise it only 
enforces a tyranny. This leads to civil war, which sooner or later 
dissipates the energy even of dictators. 

The ruling class in Rome was comprised of Pontifices, magis- 
trates, and practising priests. These released the manifestations 
of the spirit of Rome. In the first place, their activity cohered com- 
munity sense, and in the second, it built up an amazingly powerful 
State. a 

The prototype of Immediate Amplification is recognisable also 
in the way of life of the early Roman families. Religious obser- 
vance in the Roman family was conducted by the head of the house 
or paterfamilias; it was directed towards establishing a correct 
relationship between the divine and the human inhabitants of the 
homestead. The unmarried daughters baked the sacred salt cake 
which was thrown on the hearth where Vesta dwelt. Possibly 
their brothers, or flamines, assisted in the sacrificial part of the 
daily worship. 

The State religion was similar in pattern. It remained animistic, 
and primarily interested in perfecting the correct approach to, 
rather than elucidating the precise nature of the divinities. The 
Pontifices replaced the paterfamilias; the Vestal Virgins, the un- 
married daughters; and the Practising priests the flamines. 

Thus State religion involved no new principles. It was the old 
family worship carried out by privileged persons on behalf of 
the whole community. The tuling class, then, in their way of life, 
epitomised the spirit of Rome. Their religious Organisation re- 
sembled the old family pattern. Their influence encouraged and 
perpetuated a way of life which produced first a strong city state, 
next a powerful Republic, and finally a mighty Empire. 

The effect of the release of spirit on the Roman citizen is manifest 
in the amazing achievements of his community. The city was in 
the first instance ruled over by a Sabine monarchy. This was 
replaced by a foreign dynasty which was overthrown because it 
tried to impose a tyranny. 
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The Republic followed and defended Rome against all comers. 
In the process it conquered Italy, defeated the Carthaginians, and 
absorbed the Alexandrine Empire, North Africa and Spain. Julius 
Cæsar put the coping stone to this edifice by conquering Gaul, 
and part of Britain. Augustus consolidated the gains, and the 
Roman way of life was accepted by the greater part of the known 
world other than the Teutonic. This, surely, could only have 
pce with a ruling class which expressed the whole spirit of 

ome. 

By about the 2nd century B.c. successful wars had opened the 
doors in Rome to needy scholars and adventurers. The first were 
anxious to sell Greek philosophy; the second Oriental cults. At 
the same time the initial impetus of community sense began to 
lose something of its pristine freshness. 

These two processes resulted in the educated Roman seeking 
Solace in philosophy, and in the rest craving for the cults of Mithras, 

sis and other similar sources of consolation. The State first resisted, 
next accepted, and finally absorbed these newcomers. Yet, while 
the original force was far from spent, the spirit of the City on the 

iber was, from this time onward, no longer purely Roman in 
content, but also in part cosmopolitan. 

The favoured philosophies came from Greece and were either 
“picurean or Stoic. The former has been given a permanent place 
in literature by Lucretius in his poem De Rerum Natura. The 
ee er is more truly allied to the Roman spirit. It was taken up by 
Scipio and his friends, was accepted by the elder Cato, and was 
commented on by Seneca. It was finally epitomised in the Medita- 
tions of the Antonine Emperor, Marcus Aurelius. 

The Epicurean and Stoic philosophies were reactive rather 
than productive in nature. They arose as a response to the strain 
of social change, and were concerned primarily with providing a 
Solution to these difficulties rather than with offering progressive 
Messages of hope. They are to be found in those periods of Greek 
and Roman history when times were changing and when accepted 
Standards of life were being threatened. 

a community is going through a difficult phase, there are 
two contrasting ways of attempting to resist change. The first is 
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by a gesture of peace at any cost and is effected by refusing either 
to accept or to challenge the impositions of the new dispensation. 
This is the response of Deliberation which reacts to intolerable 
circumstances by a gesture which lowers the psychological tension 
of the moment. It offers friendship to the faithful within the 
protection of a community which maintains a studied indiffer- 
ence to the activities of the world around. This is the Epicurean 
message. 

The alternative way is to affirm the brotherhood of men and to 
protest that all temporary inconveniences should be submerged 
in a universal community, which knows nothing of difference 
and accepts Greek, Barbarian, and Roman with equal facility. 
This is the way of Immediacy, which raises the psychological 
tension of the moment and overrides difficulty by extending friend- 
ship to all. The Stoic preached this message. 

The contrasting injunctions produced dissension between the 
two groups. Stoics viewed the apparent retreat of the Epicureans 
as an act of defeat, and tried to link the movement with decadence. 
Alternatively, the Epicureans deemed that the attempt of the 
Stoics, to convert by a mere gesture individual community disaster 
into the triumph of a new world order, was an illusion which 
satisfied their doctrines but was out of touch with reality. The 
two groups are common enough today, and doubtless contemplate 
each other with the same contempt as happened in ancient Greece 
and Rome. 

Epicurus (341-270 B.c.), the founder of Epicureanism, main- 
tained a co-educational establishment at Athens. He is credited 
with being one of the friendliest of mortals; and the guiding rules 
of his community were “live unobtrusively”, and, at any cost, 
seek the peaceful life. 

The mantle of Epicurus fell, in later times, on the shoulders of 
the Roman poet and philosopher Lucretius (96-54 3.c.). He too 
witnessed social change; he lived during the period which included 
the Slave Wars, the Civil Wars, and the coming of the big men 
in the persons of Marius, Sulla, Pompey, and Julius Cæsar. 

In his poem De Rerum Natura, Lucretius reacted to these 
tempestuous times by a plea for psychic Deliberation; the qualities 
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of inevitability, intensiveness, and potentiality are stressed at the 
expense of purpose, extensiveness, and actuality. 

“For verily not by design did the first-beginnings of things 
station themselves each in its right place by keen-sighted intelli- 
gence, nor did they bargain sooth to say, what motions each 
should assume, but because the first-beginnings of things many 
in number in many ways impelled by blows for infinite ages back 
and kept in motion by their own weights have been wont to be 
carried along and to unite in all manner of ways and thoroughly 
to test every kind of production possible by their mutual combina- 
tions, therefore it is that spread abroad through great time after 
trying unions and motions of every kind they at length meet together 
in those masses which suddenly brought together become often the 
tudiments of great things, of earth, sea and heaven and the race 
of living things”. 

Tt was pointed out that Aristotle presented the teleological 
view of nature, and argued that the bird’s wing, the fish’s fin and 
man’s hand came into existence for the actual end they serve. 
Lucretius will have none of this, and stresses in deterministic 
fashion that function has been potential for countless ages, and that 
it is only, when a series of advantageous events co-exist, that a 
Specific function arises. 

“And herein you should desire with all your might to shun 
the weakness, with a lively apprehension to avoid the mistake 
of supposing that the bright lights of the eyes were made in order 
that we might see; and that the tapering ends of the shanks and 
hands are attached to the feet as a base in order to enable us to 
Step out with long strides; or again that the forearms were slung 
to the stout upper arms and ministering hands given us on each 
Side, that we might be able to discharge the needful duties of life. 
Other explanations of like sort which men give one and all put 
effect for cause through wrong-headed reasoning; since nothing 
was born in the body that we might use it, but that which is born 
begets for itself a use; thus seeing did not exist before the eyes were 

Orn, nor the employment of speech ere the tongue was made; 
but rather the birth of the tongue was long anterior to language 


* Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, Book V, p. 163- 
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and the ears were made long before sound was heard, and all 
the limbs, I trow, existed before there was any employment for 
them; they could not then have grown for the purpose of being 
used”.t 

Finally, Lucretius stresses the folly of an extensive life of activity 
and the value of living unobtrusively far from the madding crowd 
in aloof potentiality and intensiveness. 

“Tt is sweet also to look upon the mighty struggles of war 
arrayed along the plains without sharing yourself in the danger. 
But nothing is more welcome than to hold the lofty and serene 
positions well fortified by the learnings of the wise, from which 
you may look down upon others and see them wandering all 
abroad and going astray with their search for the path of life, see 
the contest among them of intellect, the rivalry of birth, the striving 
night and day with surpassing effort to struggle up to the summit 
of power and be masters of the world. Oh miserable minds of 
men! Oh blinded breasts! In what darkness of life and how great 
dangers is passed all this term of life whatever its duration. Not 
choose to see that nature craves for itself nothing more than that 
the man from whose body pain holds aloof should in mind enjoy 
a feeling of pleasure exempt from care and fear.”2 

Thus Lucretius faithfully interpreted the spirit and letter of 
the Epicurean message. : 

Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, had taught philosophy at Athens, 
in the 3rd century B.c. He and his followers emphasised the im- 
portance of ethics, and laid down the rule that duty consisted in 
attention to the problems of the present—of the ‘here and now’, 

A system of this kind was akin to the Roman sense of civic 
duty and, as such, achieved a greater adherence amongst the 
intelligentsia than its Epicurean rival. Stoicism was championed 
in the teachings of Seneca and Epictetus, and reached its climax 
in the writings of the Antonine Emperor, Marcus Aurelius 
(A.D. 121-180). ; 

It was well for the latter that he had, in Stoic philosophy, a 
source of succour, for he was born to high office and difficult 


1 Ibid., Book IV, pp. 134-135. 
2 Ibid., Book II, p. 36. 
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times. His first co-emperor was a decadent; his first and best general 
plotted against him; he was constantly at war; plague was rampant 
throughout the Empire during his reign. In his work Thoughts of 
Marcus Aurelius the Emperor epitomised the essentials of Stoic 
ethics, as envisaged by educated Romans of the times. The lines 
are replete with the psychic qualities of purpose, actuality, and 
extensiveness, 
_ immediacy, then, rather than Deliberation, ultimately triumphed 
in Rome in philosophy as well as in worship and administration. 
i “Life is not an irrational arithmetical series with one term 
independent of the other and no principle save necessary sequence, 
ut a reasoned progression; and precisely as all that is ordered 
harmoniously, so all that comes into being is signalized, not by 
are succession, but by a marvellous unity of purpose”. “For 
Whatever purpose anything has been designed, towards this purpose 
It moves: and whithersoever it moves, there must its end lie; and 
where the end is, there must its good, utilitarian and absolute, be 
also”.2 “So you have disposed of fame: but have you left anything 
that is really worth the having?—I should say: Movement and 
abstention from movement, as regulated by the laws of our being. 
And this is the goal of all training and all art. For the sole object 
of every art is that everything made should be adapted to the 
Purpose for which it was made.” 
Ctuality is stressed by the recurrent emphasis on the present. 
He who has looked on the things of the present has seen all 
things; both what has been from time eternal and what shall be 
uring infinite ages to come. For they are all of one family and 
One form”,4 “Recall to mind that neither past nor future can weigh 
thee down, only the present. And the present will shrink to little- 
ness if thou but set it apart, assign its boundaries, and then ask thy 
Mind if it avail not to bear even this”.® “It is enough if thy opinion 
a € present be based on understanding, thy action in the present 
tected to the common good, and thy disposition in the present 
a phigh of Marcus Aurelius, Book IV, p. 30- 
ae ook V, p. 40. 
“Ibid; B 


s id Book VI, p. 52. 
Ibid., Book Vill, P- 75- 
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one of contentment, with all that befalls thee from the course 
without thee.” 

Extensiveness is expressed in the following passages:—‘Time 
is a rushing torrent, a stream fed by life and its changes. One 
thing swims into sight and is swept away, another comes floating 
past, and a third will anon be here to take its place.”? “I have a 
city and a country. Rome is my capacity as Antoninus; the Uni- 
verse, is my capacity as man. Therefore only that which is beneficial 
to these two bodies politic is good for me.”3 “For the intellectual 
principle is everywhere diffused and permeates all things, for the 
man who can breathe it in, no whit less than the air is for him who 
can respire it”.4 

By the 4th century the Empire had come under the rule of two 
Illyrians, Diocletian and Constantine. The former moved the admin- 
istrative centre from Rome to four cities near the frontier—Treves, 
Milan, Sirmium and Nicomedeia. The latter accepted Christianity 
as the official religion and made his capital at Byzantium, hence- 
forth called Constantinople. 

It was the beginning of the end of Rome as the official centre ” 
of a great empire; the scene is shifting slowly from the ancient 
pagan world to the Christian Europe of the Middle Ages, with 
Rome as the centre and pivot of the activities of the Mother Church. 

In the Gth century, under the egis of Justinian, Roman Law 
was finally systematised. The Jus Divinum dating from the early 
kings and saturated with the wisdom of the Pontifices of the 
centuries, was codified, and the early Roman Church had this 
structure on which to build the law and practice of the Catholic 
Church. The spread of this and the reaction to it by the growing 
peoples of Europe will form the substance of the next chapter. 

1 Ibid., Book IX,"p. 83. 

3 Ibid., Book IV, p. 30. 


3 Ibid., Book VI, p. 44. 
4 Ibid., Book VIII, p-479. 
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Romans, that the representations of Spirit cohered the Hellenic 

idea and the community sense of the Romans into two con- 
trasting variants. In the first instance, Simplification was at work, 
in the second, Amplification. 

The Greeks were by nature simplifiers; hence the Persian threat 
and the writings of their great men served to make them conscious 
of being Hellenic. The true Greek believed that outside his com- 
munity there was barbary. ; 

Similarly, the Romans were by nature amplifiers; hence, again, 
the ritual and relevant symbolism of their religious practice cohered 
community sense. The true Roman believed that outside Roman 
Citizenship there was no community value. 

These two processes, Simplification on the one hand and Ampli- 
fication on the other, preserved these separate identities over a long 
period. Greece remained simplified until Alexander the Great 
founded an Empire. Rome continued to be amplified, but as the 
Roman Empire matured and extended, the influence of the central 
city waned. By the rst century A.D. Rome became part of Europe, 
and the Empire a dominating element in a continent of diverse 
communities, 

The concept which had absorbed the attention of the Ancient 
World diminished in significance because it failed to engage the 
interest of a changing social pattern. There was no longer a single 
community sense, but rather a medley of communities, each 
unconsciously striving to exteriorize contrasting representations 
of Spirit. 

In the Europe of the Middle Ages another universal was to 
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claim general assent. This was the Christian postulate which 
affirmed the revealed facts of the Incarnation, Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection. Christian Europe as a whole accepted this postulate, 
but its representation in finite form became manifest in four con- 
trasting variants. The tenacity with which these presentations 
were held is, in itself, an eloquent testimony to the significance 
and force of Contrast. The same tenacity will be noted, when, in 
the following chapters, first the postulate of Freedom and then 
that of the Unconscious are under consideration. 

The Catholic Church evolved its presentation of the Christian 
postulate in terms of Transubstantiation and the Primacy of the 
Papacy. By the time of Innocent II, in the 13th century, these two 
cardinal points of doctrine had been established without equivo- 
cation. 

The paragraph dealing with Transubstantiation in the Con- 
fession of Faith, issued at the Fourth Lateran Council in November 
1215 during the Papacy of Innocent III, reads as follows. “There 
is, moreover, one universal Church of the faithful, outside which 
no man at all is saved, in which the same Jesus Christ is both the 
priest and the sacrifice, whose body and blood are truly contained 
in the sacrament of the altar under the species of bread and wine, 
the bread being transubstantiated into the body and the wine into 
the blood by the divine power, in order that, to accomplish the 
mystery of unity, we ourselves may receive of His that which He 
teceived of ours. And this thing, the sacrament to wit, no man 
can make (conficere) but a priest, who has been duly ordained 
according to the keys of the Church which Jesus Christ Himself 
granted to the apostles and their successors.” 

The two significant points in this paragraph are first, the affirma- 
tion of Transubstantiation, and second, the claim that this can only 
become effectual through the medium of an ordained priest. 
Hence, a ritual of approach is interposed by the priest between the 
worshipper and the object of worship. This, as has been indicated, 
is characteristic of the presentation of Amplification, 

Tt has also been pointed out, that Immediacy and Deliberation, 
when presenting personality, are characterised, in the first instance, 

1 Cambridge Mediaeval History, Vol VI, p. 635. 
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by the Dux or Leader, and, in the second, by the primus inter 
pares. An institution then, which has at its head a single unique 
leader, carries with it the presentation of Immediacy. Every activity 
seems to be derived from and centralised in this figure. This is 
extensiveness. His constant presence symbolises actuality and an 
ever present purpose. 

The Primacy of the Papacy over the whole of the faithful thus 
expresses Immediacy. It seems to have been claimed by the Popes 
from the earliest days, but, like the expression of Transubstantia- 
tion, took time to become effective. 

In the 11th century, Pope Leo IX, in a letter to the Patriarch 
of Antioch, expressed this Primacy thus. “The reverent head of 
the principal dignity and of the entire discipline of the Church is, 
in its pre-eminence of splendour and excellence, in that place where 
Peter, the very summit and cardinal member of the Apostles, 
waits for the blessed resurrection of his flesh in the last day.”* 

Later, Hildebrand, who became Pope Gregory VII, extended 
this presentation to include matters temporal, and insisted, that, 
as Head of the Church, he could, if the issue arose, depose the 
Emperor himself. By the 13th century Innocent III brought the 
Position to its climax by describing himself, in his official capacity, 
as the Vicar of Christ. 

Transubstantiation and the Primacy of the Papacy were given 
philosophic sanction in the same century in the writings of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who also provided the Church with a complete 
System of dogma and morals. 

It seemed as though the position of the Mother Church as the 
unchallengeable head of the Christian community was secure. 
But this was not to be. Already murmurings of dissent had appeared, 
as for instance in the dispute between Peter Abelard, the teacher 
of Paris, and St. Bernard of Clairveaux. These, however, were 
only ruffles on the surface of an apparently calm sea. But, between 
the middle of the 14th and 16th centuries, there was a complete 
cycle of events. The two cardinal doctrines of Catholicism, Tran- 
Substantiation and the Primacy of the Papacy, were challenged, 
both singly and collectively, and were re-stated with emphasis. 


F Ibid., P. 642. 
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The first overt departure from established custom came in the 
14th century from England. John Wyclif, at one time Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and parish priest at Lutterworth in Leices- 
tershire, challenged both the Primacy of the Papacy and Tran- 
substantiation. The University authorities removed him from 
Oxford, but a tolerant people provided that he should die from 
natural causes in his own bed and in his own parish. 

The second reaction came from John Hus in Bohemia, who 
was well versed in Wyclif’s writings. Hus questioned the validity 
of the Primacy of the Papacy and was burned as a heretic. 

A century later a peasant monk, Martin Luther, protested against 
the sale of indulgences. The protest seems to have been moral 
rather than doctrinal, and, as such, Lutheran theology is lacking 
in precision. His contemporary, Erasmus of Rotterdam, was a 
brilliant man of letters who questioned both the supremacy of the 
Papacy and Transubstantiation by irony and implication. He was, 
however, literary rather than dogmatic, and did not formulate a 
clear theology. The third writer of these days, Zwingli, was 
politically minded and founded the Reformed Church of Zürich. 

John Calvin came next. He was by nature a precise lawyer who 
directly challenged Transubstantiation. He evolved a systematic 
theology, and, in his prime, ruled Geneva with an iron hand. 
Calvinism spread wide, and was, in its turn, challenged by the 
Jesuit Fathers, an Order founded by St. Ignatius Loyola. The 
latter was a Spanish aristocrat, who, wounded in war, turned from 
the battlefields to champion the cause of the Mother Church. 

Erasmus, Luther, and Zwingli were, because of their gifts and 
their personalities, important factors in the Reformation, but they 
did not present exact viewpoints. The other four, however, were 
the woof and warp of the Reformation and Counter Reformation, 
and demonstrate, both in their activities and their writings, the 
four contrasting variants of presentation. 

John Wyclif was born of landed gentry stock in Yorkshire 
about 1330. He was educated at Oxford, and remained in close 
contact with that University for the greater part of his life as a 
distinguished scholar and writer. 

By 1360 he was Master of Balliol College. In 1361 he received 
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the College living of Fillingham in Lincolnshire, and became an 
ordained priest. In 1370 he obtained his Bachelorship of Divinity. 
and in 1372 the Doctorate. Two other livings followed, the fee 
that of Lodgershall in Buckinghamshire, and the second, Tuer 
worth in Leicestershire. 
p Pon Wyclif was appointed, as a distinguished theologian, 
b a Commission at Bruges, which met to discuss certain differences 
etween England and the Papal ,Curia. These were concerned with 
vane of tribute money. The Commission failed to achieve any 
nite results, and Wyclif returned to Oxford to resume his study 
and writing. ; 
tee energies were at this time turned to the consid 
ae Bae of ecclesiastical authority and its rights over private 
ane ae He seems to have arrived at two rather drastic conclu- 
i e first of these was, that, given certain circumstances, the 
a a r the lords temporal could take over portions of the wealth 
iud e Church, and the second was to the effect that ecclesiastical 
Judgments were not absolute. 
Sudb ese questionings of clerical authority came to the ears of 
a fe? Archbishop of Canterbury, and Courtenay, Bishop of 
ee The two prelates summoned Wyclif to appear before 
TA a St. Paul’s in February 1377. He arrived, supported by 
Sri Gaunt and by Percy, the king’s Marshal. The actual pro- 
R = degenerated into a wrangle between the lords spiritual 
age brand no formal judgment followed. A report on 
In ve teaching was, however, sent to Rome. 
me ae of the same year, five Bulls arrived from Pope Gregory; 
or Sudbury and Courtenay, one for the king, and one for 


a, University of Oxford. These in effect indicted the bishops for 


T 
ndifference, ordered the University to abandon the teaching of 
f the Church 


. yclif, and bade the king maintain the authority 0 


In hi 
the University 


an realm. 
he king died before the Bull reached him, 
y were faced with the 
high places. In March 
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at Wyclif had powerful support in 

bishops at Lambeth; again, 
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abandon the propagation of theses which in effect criticised the 
doctrine of the Primacy of the Papacy. So far as the country as a 
whole and the University were concerned, there still existed 
division of opinion as to who was in the right, Wyclif or the bishops. 

By 1379 Wyclif had begun to write on the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist and to challenge Transubstantiation. This provoked a 
much more serious reaction. John of Gaunt removed his active 
support, and the University was divided into two groups, known 
respectively as Catholics and Lollards. 

In 1381 a specially elected body of the University examined 
Wyclif’s views on the Eucharist, and found them to be erroneous. 
In May of the following year, Courtenay, who was now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, convened a special body of the clergy at 
Blackfriars, and found evidence of heresy. In November of the _ 
same year, Courtenay held Convocation at Oxford, and the Uni- 
versity was ordered to be rid of Lollardy. 

In the meantime, probably in 1381, Wyclif retired to Lutterworth, 
and spent the remainder of his life as a writer and parish priest. 
He died in 1384, and was buried within the community of the 
faithful. 

Thirty years later, after Hus had been excommunicated by the 
Council of Constance, the writings of Wyclif were condemned as 
heretical. Orders were given that his bones should be disinterred 

` and cast out of consecrated ground. 

Reformers who challenged Papal presentation, encountered 
the difficulty that, no matter which aspect they were at issue with 
in the first instance, sooner or later they became involved with the 
second. Thus Wyclif began by protesting against Papal interference, 
and ended by denying the Real Presence in the consecrated bread 
and wine. 

The presentation of Spirit, at the level of inter-human contact, 
moves as a whole. As it is in the main an unconscious force of 
coherence, one aspect of it may at times appear to predominate. 
This is illusory. When the forces of Spirit are released to cohere 
and give impetus to a postulate, both aspects are always at work. 
Thus the Immediacy and the Amplification of Catholic Doctrine 
are inseparable. The priest possesses power because Transubstantia- 
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tion cannot become effectual without his interference, and the 
Pope is the unique priest of his time. 

In the teaching of Wyclif the Immediacy of Papal Primacy was 
superseded by the Deliberation of primus inter pares, and the 
Amplification of Transubstantiation was replaced by the Simplifi- 
cation of direct access. Wyclif also viewed with some misgiving 
the use of concrete symbolism in worship. Hence he discouraged 
the invocation of the saints, the use of images, and the adoration 
of relics. Thus, Wyclif’s doctrine was simplified throughout, in 
that it replaced the ritual of Transubstantiation by the act of 
direct access, and used apposite analogy rather than concrete 
symbolism. 

Since Transubstantiation was the core of Catholic doctrine, it 
is only natural that Wyclif was reluctant to challenge it, as the 
following passage shows. “I myself once took great pains to make 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation harmonise with that of the 
early church; but I now see they contradict one another, and that 
the modern theory is an error.”? 

The De Eucharistia, from which the above and the following 
two quotations are taken, was written late in Wyclif’s life. Once, 
however, he had irrevocably decided that Transubstantiation was 
a serious error in Church doctrine, he attacked it in no uncertain 
fashion. The following are but two typical passages taken from 
Page after page of similar affirmations:— 

“But it remains to be seen further what force the sacramental 
Words have and how the body of Christ has not an extended entity 
but a sacramental entity hidden beneath the signs.”? Here the 
claim of Transubstantiation is explicitly contradicted by denying 
Christ’s presence in the elements in an extended or material form. 
The term extended means “that which occupies space.” He states 
also that the meaning of the sacramental words becomes real 
through an act of direct access, or a sacramental entity, and not 
through a ritual which involves extension. 

i: The same thought is present in the following passage:— “But 
it is nowhere implied that God in his miracles destroys material 
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essence but changes it into something better, keeping its nature 
intact. And we who care so much for signs should do this too; for 
Christ commanded us to eat and drink the host in the elements 
in as much as they represent the image of God in our souls.” Thus 
Wyclif reiterates that communicants should partake of the bread 
and wine in the sacramental feast as a means of enhancing direct 
access with the Divine, since the elements serve only as tokens 
of spiritual food. 

In the distinction made between the use of concrete symbolism 
on the one hand and apposite analogy on the other, it was pointed 
out earlier that interpretation was necessary in the first instance, 
whilst, in the second, meaning was self-evident. Interpretation 
of the meaning of Transubstantiation is manifestly required, and 
the Reformers, who were at issue with the Catholic ritual, extended 
their doubts from this to the propriety of any acts involving con- 
crete symbolism. The following passage from De Eucharistia 
illustrates this point:— 

“But we worship images simply as symbols, since we ought to 
worship God as alone sufficient. But in this adoration of created 
things there consists too great a danger to religion through idolatry; 
for whenever the created image is adored for itself as if it were 
God, idolatry is committed through excessive and perverse love. 
And the nations whom we call infidels are in the toils of this sin, 
worshipping beasts and dumb images as if they were God, whom 
they adore and put their trust in. And we who are called Christians, 
sin in idolatry more often even than the heathen, in adoring the 
images of saints, relics, and the elements on the altar.”2 

Before Wyclif came to a defined and final issue with Tran- 
substantiation, he was manifestly disturbed by the prevalent asso- 
ciation between concrete symbolism and worship in general. Many 
of his writings prior to the De Eucharistia suggest this. 

“For if you should see an old man decked out with childish 
ornaments would you not say in derision that such a one was out 
of his mind? Much more then should a priest or bishop be laughed 
at as out of his mind and be controlled for his own safety, as 


1 Jbid., p. 189. 
2 Ibid., p. 317- 
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decrepit and insane, who estimates dumb and decaying signs above 
the virtues that they represent.” 

Wyclif’s early differences with the Church were concerned 
with property, and not with presentation. The riches of the Church 
in England seemed to him to exist at the expense of the poor, and 
his view was, that the great endowments of the Church should be 
handed over to the lay power. It was at this point that he found 
himself at variance with the papacy, and declared that it would be 
to the advantage of the Church to abandon temporal power. The 
following passage suggests this. 

“Our theologians say that the Catholic Church would be very 
much changed for the better, if all Imperial power held by the 
Pope were discarded.” 

A recurrent theme in De Potestate Pape is that there is no 
justification for the theory of the Primacy of the Papacy, as the 
following two passages indicate. “In the early days the Church 
was governed by a general council of priests as it was in the time 
pe the Apostles, any notion of sovereign power being rejected.” 
A overwhelming pre-eminence on Primacy is not in accordance 
With apostolic law.” The argument used in the above two passages 
is historical. He affirms that the Primacy of the Papacy is a fiction 
of later days and did not exist either in the Apostolic or Patristic 
lurch, 

Wyclif also disputes the claim for papal primacy. based on St. 

Ster’s personal priority. “For Peter had not an authority of so 
Steat a nature over the other apostles and his companions. Nor 
Was it in his power to make over this authority. Why, then, should 
it be fitting to set up such a lying and monstrous idol as a leader 
Of the whole body of Christ? Nor would the Church perish by 

e disappearance of such a monster.”® He then reiterates that the 
py Church prospered without either a hierarchy or a Primacy. 
ince in the early times the Church was governed without such 
a hierarchy of power among the clergy, by the common respon- 
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sibility of the priests, who were all overseers, which was according 
to the model of the Apostolic Church, and then the Church flour- 
ished, so it could be to-day for the greater glory of the Church.’ 

Wyclif thus totally rejected the notion of papal primacy, either 
as a historical or revealed fact. He insisted that all priests have in 
principle similar powers and responsibilities, and that terms like 
the “lower clergy” are not accurate descriptions but rather con- 
venient inventions. 

On the other hand, he realised that there must manifestly be 
differences of ability between priests, and that this would auto- 
matically lead to some holding positions of greater eminence than 
others. These he affirmed, however, should view their position 
of elevation as that of primus inter pares, and not that of a divinely 
ordained Dux. 

The following quotation indicates this: “Whence it appears 
that these sacerdotal powers are equal among all priests. But it 
must be granted that, since there is a difference in the amount of 
knowledge and degree of capability possessed by different priests, 
it is possible for duties to be limited and for pre-eminence to be 
allotted according to worth. Nevertheless power should be granted 
to the lesser priests, so that in times of urgency or illness of the 
Chief Priest, they could administer the Sacraments and look after 
the Holy Things. Moreover let the superior priests not glory in 
their pre-eminence as though this had been granted to them by 
divine law.’ 

Wyclif, then, replaced the Primacy of the Papacy, 
the Mass and the use of relevant symbolism, by the the 
inter pares amongst the clergy, direct access in co 
apposite analogy in worship. The contrast was co 
the use of the expression of Immediate Amplifica 
hand, and Deliberate Simplification on the other. 

Centuries were to pass before the conflict which em 
the clash between the contrasting forces of Spirit moulding the 
Christian postulate was to subside. Deliberate Simplification, 
however, has never been more clearly expressed than by this 
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typical Englishman, John. Wyclif, a scholar of the University of 
Oxford, and for some time parish priest of Lutterworth in Leices- 
tershire. 

John Hus, the Czech patriot, was born about 1373, that is, 
nine years before Wyclif’s death. He came of peasant stock, was 
able and robust, and entered the University of Prague about 1389. 
As was the custom in those days, he eked outa living when a student 
by singing in the streets. i 

He took his B.A. in 1393, his B.D. in 1394, and became a Master 
of Arts of the University of Prague in 1396. He was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1401 and was appointed preacher to Bethlehem 
Chapel in 1402. In 1403 he was made Rector of the University for 
the academic year. 3 

Hus was an eloquent and powerful preacher. He had an impec- 
cable private life, and was a sincere priest with a distinguished 
academic background. 

The stars seemed to be set in their courses for a brilliant pro- 
fessional career, and the early years fulfilled this promise. Hus 
crowded the Bethlehem Chapel by his power as a preacher. The 
peasant hung on his words, the courtier attended his services; 
yet ere many years were out he was excommunicated from the 
faithful and burned as a heretic. 

The political position of Prague as the capital and university 
city of Bohemia was then, as indeed it is now, of absorbing interest. 
In the first instance Bohemia had been Christianised by an Eastern 
missionary called Methadius in 873. A century later, however, 
the influence passed to the west, and a bishopric was founded in 
Prague. By the time of Hus, the Church owed obedience solely 
to Rome. Bohemia was also under the care of the King of the 
Romans. Finally by 1401, the Wyclifist writings had arrived in 
Prague and were being discussed in University circles. 

Here, then, was a small Slavonic community under the spiritual 
rule of Rome, physically protected by Teutonic arms, and dis- 
cussing Saxon theology. The clash of the four contrasts was com- 
plete. It broke Hus and precipitated the Hussite Wars. 

An unconscious demand for freedom of the Spirit is the privilege 


‘and pitfall of powerful personalities. Lesser mortals plod uncom- 
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plainingly through a life of constant frustration and Persisting 
Anxiety. But the great ones must be free, and so it was with John 
Hus. 

Between 1402 and 1408 his ministry waxed great in power. 
But he had fallen out with many of his clerical colleagues. There 
was good reason for this. Hus had indicted their slack discipline 
and lax private lives. The recurrent problem of the reformer then 
arose as to whether an evil-living priest could continue in his pro- 
fession, and as an immediate sequence of this, could a bad man be 
a valid Pope. 

The Wyclifist doctrines were at hand to support his case, and 
his enemies were at hand to report on him. By 1408 Hussite and 
Wyclifist theory had become identified, and Zybnek, Archbishop 
of Prague, who was at first favourable to Hus, now turned against 
him. 

Other unfortunate incidents occurred. It was the time of the 
papal schism, and Wenzel, King of the Bohemians, sided with 
one Pope whilst Zybnek, Archbishop of Prague, sided with the 
other. Hus lent his Support to the King, and the latter now felt 
himself strong enough to strengthen the Czech element in the 
University at the expense of the Teutonic. The result was a mass 
exodus of German scholars, who, at a later date, founded the 
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to appear in Rome in person to be examined. Hus defied this injunc- 
tion and was excommunicated. He continued to preach, however, 
under the protection of the Court. 

In 1412 Hus advocated resistance against the Pope’s effort to 
raise money for a Crusade against the King of Naples by the sale 
of indulgences. A sentence of aggravated excommunication was 
laid on him, and Prague was threatened with the Papal interdict 
which meant in effect that it would be outlawed from the Empire. 

Hus now left Prague for two years and was sheltered by Bohemian 
gentry. It was during this time that he wrote his treatise on the 
Church which is primarily concerned with an attack on clerical 
abuses, and an indictment of the theory of the Primacy of the 
Papacy. 

This only half-voluntary retirement manifestly could not con- 
tinue indefinitely for at least two reasons. The first was that an 
active and powerful practitioner of any craft cannot just cease to 
be employed and remain content. The second was that Hus having 
challenged the Papacy, the authorities at Rome and the hierarchy 
as a whole were now determined either to have him recant his 
views or to indict him publicly as a heretic. 

Hus accepted the Emperor’s suggestion in the spring of 1414 
that he should state his view before the General Council at Con- 
stance. So far as a doctrinal issue was concerned, the case against 
him was overwhelming. He was, in fine, convicted out of his own 
mouth. 

The prosecution identified his writings with Wyclifism and 
preferred against him the charges of denying both Transubstantia- 
tion and the Primacy of the Papacy. From Hus’s angle this seems 
to have been inaccurate, and during the trial he apparently 
attempted to deny having challenged Transubstantiation. The follow- 
ing passage, taken from one of Hus’s sermons on the Apostles’ 
Creed, supports this. 

“The humble priest doth not exalt himself above the Virgin 
Mary or say that he is the creator of Christ, the Son of God, but 
that the Lord Christ by his power and word, through him, causes 
that which is bread to be his body; not that at that time it began 
to be his but that there on the altar begins to be sacramentally in 
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the form of bread what previously was not there and therein.”? 

However, as has been pointed out earlier, the expression of the 
Catholic Church moves as a whole, and the challenge of one aspect 
involves an indictment on both. Wyclif clearly rejected both aspects, 
but Hus in all probability only the Primacy of the Papacy. He was 
unconsciously insisting that Deliberate Amplification conveyed 
the valid presentation of the Christian postulate. This is in con- 
cord with the doctrinal exteriorization of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church; Russia, the traditional stronghold of the Slavs, adopted 
the same representation for her National Church. 

This institution has maintained the ritual of Transubstantiation 
and the use of concrete symbolism in worship. As early as the rıth 
century, however, it replaced the Primacy of the Papacy by the 
theory of primus inter pares of the Patriarch. 

Hus truly thought he was but cleansing away abuses. In fact, 
as the second great reformer of the medieval church, he expressed 
the Christian postulate in terms of Deliberate Amplification. In 
doing so he was forced to challenge the Roman Curia and for this 
was burned as a heretic on July 6th, 1415. 

His consistent challenge to the notion of the Primacy of the 
Papacy is illustrated for example by the following quotations from 
his De Ecclesia: 

“Neither is the pope the head nor are the cardinals the whole 
body of the holy universal catholic church. For Christ alone is 
the head of that church, and his predestinate are the body and each 
one is a member because his bride is one person with Jesus 
Christ.” 

“All bishops of Christ’s church, who follow Christ in their 
lives, they are true vicars of the apostles and they are not pope 
or cardinals. Therefore, other true successors of the apostles can 
be found and given besides the pope and the cardinals,” 

“God is able to bring his church back to its pristine state by 
taking away the government from the pope and cardinals. And 
so it stands that others besides these may be vicars of the apostles.”* 


1 Schaff: John Huss, p. $3. 
2 Hus: De Ecclesia, p. 66. 
Deeb p issi 

4 Ibid., p. 156. 
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With Wyclif disinterred and cast out of the burial ground of 
Lutterworth Parish Church, and Hus burnt at Constance, it might 
have seemed as though the trials of the Roman Curia were at an 
end and a new peace was about to encompass the faithful. In fact, 
forces were at work, all the more formidable because unconscious, 
which were to put into effect the challenge to the Catholic expres- 
sion laid down by Wyclif and Hus. Three prominent names asso- 
ciated with the movement are Erasmus, Luther and Zwingli. 

Erasmus was a man of letters and neither a political nor a 
doctrinal reformer. He was born in Rotterdam in 1467. His early 
years were embittered by poverty and by a dislike for the monastic 
life to which he was committed while still a boy. 

He spent much of his life in travel, was enchanted by Renais- 
sance Italy, and satisfied with English comfort. Finally, his literary 
work brought him affluence. He died in 1536 and was buried in 
state in Basle Cathedral. : 

His best-known works are his Translation of the New Testament, 
The Praise of Folly, Adages and Colloquies. The significance of the 
first lies in his return to the original Greek text. The second, under 
the mask of merriment, satirises Transubstantiation, concrete 
symbolism, the Primacy of the Papacy, and the validity of a hier- 
archical Church. 

Martin Luther was born in 1483, the son of a Saxony miner. 
Being able and robust, he went to the University at Erfurt, and in 
1502 became a B.A. of the University and in 1505 an M.A. He was 
destined for the law, and after graduation was about to enter this 
profession. Instead he disappeared into an Augustinian Conyent. 
He became a professed monk in 1506, and an ordained priest in 
1507. 

There is, historically, nothing unusual about an able boy striving 
for internal peace rather than for a successful career at the bar. 
Nor is there anything unexpected that he should seek to find this 
in a convent of the Mother Church. The significance of the event 
is that he failed to find peace there. 

In 1508 he was transferred to a convent at Wittenberg. By 1512 
he had visited Rome on behalf of his convent, had become a Doctor 
of Scripture and Professor of Theology at Wittenberg. His success 
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as a preacher and teacher was immense, and he was in high favour 
with his own Elector, the Emperor and the Papacy. On November 
Ist, 1517 he nailed his Ninety-five Theses to the door of Wittenberg 
Castle Church, protesting against indulgences. 

In 1518 he was ordered to undergo an examination at Augsburg. 
Here he refused to recant his views, and later at Leipzig held a 
disputation with John Eck of Inglestadt,.where he was driven into 
the position of conceding that some at least of the Wyclifist and 
Hussite writings were not wrong. 

In 1520 a Bull of excommunication was published in Rome, 
and in 1521, at the Diet of Worms, he was put to the ban of the 
Empire. The Elector of Saxony’s soldiers rescued him on his way 
back to Wittenberg, and he was protected at Wartburg Castle. 
Later, when times had changed, he emerged to found the Lutheran 
Church. 

Luther, unconsciously, and for the sake of spiritual peace, reacted 
against Catholic Amplification. The theory behind indulgences was 
that they were justified because of the power given to the Church 
through the medium of the ritual of the Mass. Peace was to come 
to Luther by direct access alone, the justification which follows 
faith and not the faith induced by a ritual. In the process he cast 
aside the need for concrete symbolism, and in doing so challenged 
the Papacy. He was protected because the forces of the represen- 
tations of Spirit in the Germany of his day were behind him. 

He had not the scholarly mind of Wyclif, and, as such, hesitated 
formally to abolish the theory of Transubstantiation. As a result 
his doctrinal position is not clear. He unconsciously replaced the 
Amplification of Rome by the Simplification of Wittenberg and 
indulgences were but the occasion which Precipitated a protest. 
Perhaps it would have been better for Germany and Europe if this 
release of energy had been more conscious and less elemental in 
nature. He died in his bed in 1546. 

Ultich Zwingli was born in 1484 at Wildhaus in Switzerland. 
He was educated at Berne and Basle, and in 1506 became a B.A. 
of Basle and ordained priest at Constance. In 1518 he became 
people’s priest at the Great Minster at Zürich. It was in Zürich that 
his life’s work was performed. 
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Swiss cities had, through circumstance and geography, acquired 
independence in internal management. They were remote from 
direct Roman influence, and could act as a buffer between the 
King of France and the Emperor when these two were at war. 

Asa result Zwingli had little difficulty in focusing the importance 
of the priest on preaching and teaching, and bringing the ecclesiastic 
under lay jurisdiction. This had already happened to some extent 
in Germany, where the princes had made themselves responsible 
for the behaviour of the clergy. It was thus that the Lutheran Church 
grew up under their protection. In Ziirich, however, this protec- 
tion was afforded, not by a prince, but by a City Council. 

Under Zwingli’s system the priest flourished as preacher and 
teacher. He was certainly primus inter pares, but practised his craft 
under the protection and control of a City Council. 

As might be expected from the above, Simplification replaced 
Amplification. Two disputations were held at Ziirich in 1523. 
These denied the significance of the ritual of the Mass, and the 
following manifestations of concrete symbolism: auricular con- 
fession, pictures and music in Church, relics, the invocation of the 
saints, purgatory, extreme unction and the passing bell. In other 
words, Amplification was replaced in practice by direct access 
through the help of the preacher, and apposite analogy aided by the 
teacher. The power of the Papacy and validity of the hierarchy 
were also denied and replaced by lay control. The movement spread 
in Switzerland, and was opposed by the Catholic Cantons. It ended 
in a war in October 1531, in which Zwingli was killed. So far as 
Simplification was concerned, the Ziirich Reformation was com- 
plete. Its influence passed into France where its adherents came 
together under the general title of the Reformed Church. 

Erasmus had brought grace and ease into Reformation literature. 
He added nothing save culture, which he esteemed above dogma. 
Neither Luther nor Zwingli had evolved a new doctrine. The 
former produced an undirected blast of German Simplification; 
the latter the practical result of a simplified community. 

It has been suggested on page 98 that the four great European 
postulates of the centuries, community sense, Christianity, freedom, 
and the Unconscious, at a certain point in their development divide 
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into a contrasting quadrate of presentation. In themselves these 
conceptions are infinite. Once they are given finite form coherence 
and force are added, but unity is lost. 

It has also been noted that the Catholic Church expressed the 
Christian postulate in terms of Immediate Amplification, Wyclif 
in terms of Deliberate Simplification, Hus in terms of Deliberate 
Amplification. John Calvin, in his turn, imposed Immediate Simpli- 
fication. In effecting this he owed much to the work already accom- 
plished by Luther’s energy, Zwingli’s political activity, and the 
writings of Erasmus, but the.completed structure was his alone. 

The great French Protestant was born at Noyau in Picardy 
in 1509. His forbears had been bargemen on the Oise, but his 
father had entered the middle class and become an ecclesiastical 
lawyer. John Calvin himself was destined for the priesthood of 
the Catholic Church and educated to this end. 

He went first to the College de la March, and next to the dis- 
tinguished College de Montaigne. In 1528 he decided to become 
a lawyer and went to Orleans to study. In 1532 he took his Doctorate 
in Law. In November 1533 he was back in Paris and helped an old 
college friend, by name Cop, to prepare his Rectorial Address. 

The oration was Protestant in character, and the result was 
that both Cop and Calvin had to leave Paris. By the winter of 
1534 Calvin had reached Basle where he is believed to have com- 
pleted the first edition of his work entitled Institutes of the 
Church.” 

In 1536 he paid a visit to Ferrara in Italy, 
being to win over the Duchess to the cause o 
He also returned to Noyau and Paris, and finish 
business in these two places. He left Paris ap 
go to Strasbourg. On the outskirts of the city his way was barred by 
military operations. He made a detour via Geneva, and here met an 
old friend Farel, who was a minister of the Reformed Church there. 

Farel bade him in God’s name to stay in Geneva in the service 
of the ministry. He obeyed the call, and his first sojourn in the city 
lasted from 1536 to 1538. He spent from 1538 to 1541 at Strasbourg, 
and returned in 1541 to Geneva. He remained there for the rest of 
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There are three important considerations to be taken into account 
in appraising the phenomena of success of the Reformed Church 
in Geneva. The first is the French background in which Calvin 
was reared. The second is the condition of affairs in Geneva when 
he began his ministry there. The third is the nature of the man 
himself. 

Calvin was brought up in an area which was much affected by 
the Protestant Reformation. Picardy seemed at first to respond to 
the movement. Then reaction with persecution set in. 

Calvin had a first class education imposed on a first class intellect. 
The result, as always, was to forge a powerful instrument. When 
in 1536 he left France for good, he was a classical scholar, a trained 
lawyer, and had witnessed the persecution of a movement which 
lay nearest to his deepest desire. 

Geneva shared the geographical independence afforded to the 
other Swiss city states. For long, however, it had been nominally 
under the sway of the Dukes of Savoy and a bishop of the Catholic 
Church. But the citizens were robust. Intrigue for power between 
Duke and bishop weakened the position of both, and two months 
before Calvin’s first arrival at Geneva the citizens, with the aid of 
the Bernese, had established themselves as an independent city state. 
They had become a free community committed to the Evangelical 
Church and the reformed way of life. 

Before Calvin arrived at Geneva, then, both he and the citizens 
had cast off in their entirety the ritual of the Mass and the mani- 
festations of concrete symbolism. So far as Simplification was 
concerned, they were at one. The position of the Ministry was as 
yet undetermined. 

After throwing off the yoke of their traditional dispensation, 
lay and clerical, the Genevan citizens found it had been easier to 
displace a decaying discipline than to impose a new one. Morals, 
instead of improving under freedom, degenerated. This was the 
position Calvin met with during his first ministry as a young man 
of twenty-seven. He perceived that the old discipline had gone, and 
that a new one had not yet arrived. His function was to impose this 
discipline. 

During his first visit he composed a confession of faith which 
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all citizens should adhere to, and a catechism which all citizens 
should learn, and insisted on the clerical rights of excommunication 
and of interference in cases of marital infidelity. 

In two years the citizens rebelled. The old Church might have 
chastised them with “whips”, but the new dispensation had used 
“scorpions”, and the recently freed community would not have it. 
Calvin retired to Strasbourg and bided his time. 

Between 1536 and 1541 the state of Geneva deteriorated. As so 
often happens, a community without a formal discipline is a com- 
munity without any discipline. The City Fathers became worried; 
they needed the help of a strong man; Calvin was at hand; they 
begged him to-return; he did so, but, on his own terms. 

Calvin’s dominance of Geneva and the significance of the instru- 
ment he forged there were founded on three premises. The first was 
that he believed, while law was in practice for the needs of man, in 
origin it was divine. Hence Divine Law was the final court of 
authority. 

This controlled the second two premises, which were the Primacy 
of the Ministry in the first instance and the efficacy of the Consis- 
tory in the second. Since the minister was the spokesman of Divine 
Law he must first give evidence of having received the call to his 
vocation from God. This was proved satisfactory or otherwise 
after strict examination by his fellow ministers. He was next elected 
by the Council and people after public appearance in the pulpit. 
The Council also contained ministers, lest errors of technique might 
be overlooked. The aspirant to the Ministry was finally formally 
instituted, taking an oath to devote his energies to the good of the 
Ministry and the community. The end of this ordeal was that the 
Primacy of the Ministry was established in that the humblest pastor 
could morally chastise the most eminent citizen. 

The Consistory which Calvin established as the guardian of 
the way of life of the city was likewise founded on the dual aspect 
of law being divine in origin and human in Practice. It was an 
executive body composed of six ministers and twelve elders. It 
sat every Thursday to examine charges of misconduct and im- 
morality which had been reported to it. 


There was no appeal from its sentences and if alleged miscreants 
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failed to appear they were forced to do so by the civil authority. 
The Consistory possessed the power of excommunication and the 
right to hand citizens over to the magistrates for punishments. 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that a magistrate who failed 
to implement the findings of the Consistory was open to a charge 
of heresy and excommunication, and the loss of his post. In any 
event, the Primacy of the Ministry and the efficacy of the Con- 
sistory were potent weapons, even if no more democratic than the 
Papacy and clerical hierarchy they deposed. 

One thing more was needed to complete the structure. A highly 
trained Ministry, dependent on preaching and teaching for its 
power, required an educated community to minister to. The 
College or School at Geneva and the Academy or University filled 
the gap. The first educated the citizens, and the second trained 
ministers to make the world fit for Calvinism. 

As Amplification cohered the expressions of the Catholic and 
Eastern Orthodox communities, so Simplification cohered the 
expressions of the communities of the Reformed Churches. It is 
not surprising, then, to find Calvin in opposition to the ritual of 
Transubstantiation, and the use of concrete symbolism in worship. 
What he added to Simplification was the expression of Immediacy, 
or, in this particular instance, the Primacy of the Ministry. 

His Institutes of the Christian Religion sets out in detail the 
theology, doctrine and discipline of the Calvinist Church. He 
attacked, of course, the current state of the Papacy in typically 
aggressive vein: “The Roman pontiffs for a long time have either 
been totally indifferent to religion, or have shown themselves its 
greatest enemies. They are no more made the vicars of Christ, 
therefore, by the see which they occupy, than an idol is to be taken 
for God, because it is placed in his temple.”* 

His view of the efficacy inherent in the Sacrament of the Last 
Supper is expressed concisely thus: “ . . . the difference between 
me and the persons whose sentiments I am opposing, is this: they 
consider eating to be the very same as believing; I say that in 
believing we eat the flesh of Christ, because he is actually made ours 
by faith, and that this eating is the fruit and effect of faith; or to 

1 Calvin: Institutes of Christian Religion, Vol. II, Book iy, p. 298. 
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express it more plainly, they consider the eating to be faith itself: 
but I apprehend it be rather a consequence of faith? 

The argument that the mass converts a sacrament into a sacrifice 
runs throughout all relevant simplified writings, and is typically 
expressed by Calvin in the following words: “If Christ be sacrificed / 
in every mass, he must be cruelly murdered in a thousand places 

` at once.’”2 

The concrete symbolism which invariably accompanies ritual is, 
as might be surmised, also disparaged: “There is everywhere an 
excess of pageantries, ceremonies, and gesticulations; but no 
consideration or mention of the word of God, without which even 
the sacraments themselves cease to be sacraments, ”3 

- Like all the reformers, Calvin opposed the notion of the Primacy 
of the Papacy. Wyclif and Hus had replaced this by the theory of 
Primus inter pares amongst Christians, But Calvin had as much 
tolerance for the theory of Primus inter pares as Pope Innocent III 
would have had. Primacy was as the breath of his nostrils, but it 
was the Primacy of the Ministry with which he was concerned, and 


but summed up in the following extract, This is preceded by a 
relevant passage from the Epistle to the Ephesians. “In this passage 
he shows that the ministry of men, which God employs in His 
government of the Church, is the principal bond which holds the 


saints effected; thus is the body of Christ edifed: 
1 Ibid., Vol. II, Book iv, p. 468. 
2 Ibid., Vol. II, Book iv, p. 521. 
3 [bid.,{Vol. II, Bookliv, p. 532. 
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unto Him who is our Head in all things, and are united with each 
other; thus we are all brought to the unity of Christ; if prophecy 
flourishes among us, if we receive the apostles, if we despise not the 
doctrine which is delivered to us. Whoever, therefore, either aims 
to abolish or undervalue this order, of which we are treating, and 
this species of government, attempts to disorganise the Church; or 
rather to subvert and destroy it altogether. For light and heat are 
not so essential to the sun, nor any meat and drink so necessary to 
the nourishment and sustenance of the present life, as the apostolical 
and pastoral office is to the preservation of the- Church in the 
world.” 

The strength of the Calvinist community at Geneva lay in the 
force of its doctrinal expression. In common with the Reformed 
Church as a whole the cohering element was Simplification. Ad- 

` ministration, however, was carried out in terms of Primacy, or 
Immediacy. 

The unequivocal clarity of the presentation made the Church 
efficient, and, by the same token, intolerant. For dogma triumphant 
does not accept even the possibility of Contrast in the representa- 
tions of the human spirit. 

Meanwhile, two other clerical movements were at work in this 
century. The first was an attempt to reform acknowledged abuses 
within the Church. The second was an effort to achieve a com- 
promise between Catholic and Protestant doctrine. With regard to 
the former some reforms were effected, but, so far as the latter was 
concerned, by the end of the century the two parties, Catholic and 
Protestant, were entrenched in watertight and mutually antagon- 
istic compartments. 

The external manifestations of these struggles took place at the 
Council of Trent. The proceedings of the Council lasted from 1545 
to 1563, and, during these years, there were in all twenty-five ses- 
sions. The outstanding theologians at the Council were Laynez and 
Salmeron, two of the original Jesuit Fathers. They were but the 
forerunners of a new force in Catholicism founded and fashioned 
by Ignatius Loyola. 

He was a Spanish aristocrat, born about 1491 and brought up in 

1 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 229. 
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Court circles. He was destined for a military career, but in 1521, 
while serving at the Siege of Pampaluna, was wounded, and lamed 
r life. 

k During the period of illness and convalescence following this he 
became aware of spiritual forces. within him craving exteriorization. 
When sufficiently recovered, he journeyed to Montserrat, and 
spent a night in the Benedictine Church there, dedicating his life 
to the service of the Catholic Church. A year of contemplation, 
asceticism, and prayer followed at Manresa, and next a sojourn in 
the Holy Land. 

By this time the plan of Loyola’s life had begun to take shape. 
He was a natural leader of men, possessed indomitable courage, and 
had the single aim in life to preserve and enhance the influence and 
prestige of the Mother Church. The one flaw in his equipment was 
lack of education. This he proceeded to rectify. 

He spent the four years from 1524 to 1528 at the Universities of 
Barcelona, Alcala and Salamanca. In 1528 he went to Paris, and 
Studied there until 1535. During these years, besides providing 
himself with a conventional education, Loyola brought six ardent 


of the Council of Trent. 


On August 15th, 1534, the group of seven, with Loyola at their 
head, heard Mass, received communion and took a vow of poverty 
and chastity. 


The first intention of the group was to devote 
converting the infidel in the Holy Land. Wars tendered this im- 


The Society of Jesus was founded in 1540, and Loyola was made 
the first general. He died in 1556, and was followed by Laynez, 


who succeeded in completing the structure of the Society as laid 
down by Loyola. 


The first essential of 


an aspirant to the Society was immersion 
in the psychological co 


ntent of the Spiritual Exercises laid down 
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by the founder. He is supposed to have made his first draft of these 
during the year spent at Manresa. 

They represent Loyola’s own spiritual development. From the 
moment he arrived at Manresa there was never a doubt in his mind 
about either the truth of the Christian postulate or the unique 
position of the Catholic Church. The problem which occupied him 
there was how to harness his own energies in Her support. 

In this quest his own representations of Spirit and those of the 
Church unconsciously became one. The result was peace of mind 
and the conviction that the doctrinal imperatives of the Mother 
Church were alone significant to humanity. 

Such is the nature of all menfof destiny. They insist that their own 
particular variant of presentation is universal, and, as such, must be 
unequivocably accepted. Hence, infidels and heretics who cannot be 
persuaded must be coerced. The force of an influence of this kind is 
not in doubt. Whether, finally, it helps or hurts humanity is a matter 
for the philosophy of Contrast to decide, and not for its psychology. 

The Spiritual Exercises, which culminate in instructions for 
“Thinking with the Church”, are in effect an essay in the art of 
releasing Immediate Amplification through prayer and contempla- 
tion. Once this has been achieved, the doctrines of the Primacy of 
the Papacy and the ritual of the Mass appear as a final statement 
of Faith to be defended against all comers. 

The discipline of the Society was ensured by a long period of 
training and by the existence of a complete hierarchy within its 
confines. The majority of Professed Fathers took the three vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience to the general. The government 
of the Society was limited to those “professed of the four vows”, 
who also swore special allegiance to the Pope. 

Further, Loyola fashioned a Society which was extremely mobile. 
The general was supreme in the Order. The governing body vowed 
obedience to both Pope and general, and the members of the 
Society as a whole to the general alone. The Fathers could be sent 
at any time, and on the word of the general alone, wherever he 
deemed the interests of the Mother Church to be at stake. 

The sincerity with which Loyola approached the significance 
of the ritual of the Mass is best indicated by the words of his secretary 
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and biographer, Ribadeneira. “After the Blessed Father had been 
raised to the sacerdotal dignity, as he knew full well what sanctity 
it requires, he took a whole year, virtually in solitude, to prepare 
himself to take in his hands the sacred body of Christ our Lord, 
and to offer it as a living sacrifice for the sins of man.” 

His advocacy of the significance of concrete symbolism is con- 
tained in his Rules for “Thinking with the Church”. “The sixth 
is to praise the relics of saints, showing veneration to the relics, 
and praying to the saints, and to praise likewise the Stations, pil- 
grimages, indulgences, jubilees, Bulls of the Cruciata, and candles 
lighted in churches,”? 

Loyola constantly stresses the Primacy of the Hierarchical 
Church, as in the following two passages:—“To attain the truth 
in all things, we ought always to hold that we believe what seems to 
us white to be black, if the Hierarchical Church so defines it.?3 

“Laying aside all private judgment, we ought to keep our minds 
prepared and ready to obey in all things the true Spouse of Christ 
our Lord, which is our Holy Mother, the Hierarchical Church.”4 

These were the precepts of the man who stipulated that his 
followers should train themselves, and be trained, in blind obedience 
to the general and in “Thinking with the Church.” Such rules admit 
of as little compromise as those which were inaugurated at Geneva 
to ensure the primacy of the Ministry and the efficacy of the Re- 
formed community. 

In the next century, the intellectual battle over the presentations 
of the Christian postulate, in Europe, was fought between Cal- 
vinist ministers and Jesuit Fathers. Laymen fought it out in the 
blood bath of the so-called Religious Wars. 

The dawn of the 18th century was more peaceful; yet Calvinists 
and Jesuits remained as convinced as before. But the majority of 
men were ceasing to regard the ecclesiastical representations of 
Spirit as of special importance, and the postulate of Freedom was 
becoming the supreme object of interest. Thus were the wrangles 
of the theologians shelved if not solved. 

pete tase pee aoe 


3 Jid., p. 123. 
4 Ibid., p. 121. 


CHAPTER VII 
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JOHN LOCKE 


T has been noted in previous chapters that each phase of Euro- 

pean history has emphasised a general postulate, and that this, 

in turn, has received four contrasting forms of representation. 

Thus in the classical phase the general postulate was community 
sense. The Ancient Greeks made this manifest in terms of Simpli- 
fication: within the community, however, the alternatives of 
Immediacy and Deliberation also appeared. The Peloponnesian 
War was a true civil war in which the Immediacy of Sparta was set 
against the Deliberation of Athens. Many reasons can be adduced 
to account for the rise and fall of a great Empire, all of which con- 
tribute to the sum of the whole truth. It seems certain, however, 
that a country in which the struggle for a unified way of presenta- 
tion is bitter and unending, is doomed to succumb to exhaustion. 

This did not happen in Rome. Here the exteriorization of Spirit 
was in terms of Amplification, and the bias in favour of Immediacy 
sufficiently pronounced to make Roman community sense, in 
effect, single and unified. The Roman variant of contrast was 
Immediate Amplification, and Rome at no time suffered from true 
civil war between an immediate and deliberate element in her 
people. There were social wars, slave wars, and the tyranny of out- 
standing men, but none of these events affected the validity of the 
true Roman manifestation of Spirit. This fact, though only one 
amongst many, should not be lost sight of in assessing the relative 
significance of elements which contributed to the amazing tenacity 
of ancient Rome. 

The Christian postulate came to include Europe as a whole; at 
one time to be a European was to be a Christian. This in its turn 
also divided into the four variants of representation. As has been 
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noted, this was accompanied by great thinking, great deeds and 
great persecution. f 

Itis a very old human problem that a noble idea may be associated 
with conflict, violence and bloodshed. It is so significant, nowadays, 
that an attempt to give some psychological account of the pheno- 
menon seems to be important. 

The salient point is to be able to distinguish between a general 
postulate which carries with it transcendental or infinite implica- 
tions, and the presentation of that postulate in finite terms. Each 
variant of the exteriorization of Spirit is finite; any general idea 
carries within it something of the infinite. 

Herein seems to be one of the great human problems. Without 
an ideal, man is but a brute, yet the moment he presents an ideal 
in finite terms he is caught up in a vortex of contrast with its alter- 
natives of combination or conflict and destruction. 

The next general postulate which swept over Europe was the 
idea of Freedom. This, as with the Christian postulate, is a noble 
concept which seems to be at the very core of man’s deepest desire. 
Yet this also, by the time it had taken finite form, divided into the 


four contrasts, and was, and is still, associated with strife and 
bloodshed. 


and substituting new rule, that it seems almost as if the new Freedom 
could equally well be described as the new tyranny. 

his time the movement arose first in England and developed 
there during the greater part of the 17th century. The Reformation 
in England had been finally established in Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
by the defeat of Spain at sea, and was tacitly accepted in the Thirty- 
Nine Articles of the Common Prayer Book. 

These are far from constituting an exact statement. They are 
composed of fine compromises which fitted the times. When a 
new movement is under way, however, the human mind cannot be 
satisfied with compromise. The forces cohering finite manifestation 
of a postulate insist on exact representation. Thus while the Thirty- 
Nine Articles subserving the activities of the established Church 
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avoided many pitfalls, they did not enunciate a clear presentation. 
The reverse is true of the Act of Settlement in the glorious and 
bloodless Revolution of 1688. Here the representation is unequi- 
vocal and affirms that (1) sovereign law resides with the King in 
Parliament and not with absolute monarchy, and (2) that the 
monarch must take the Protestant oath. 

It is in the nature of things and but one aspect of the significance 
of the force of Spirit, that each newly cohered community believes 
itself to be right and essentially tolerant. Eighteenth century Eng- 
land probably was a tolerant and pleasant country to live and think 
in; but it was born out of the struggles of the 17th century which 
were anything but free in nature. 

Time and circumstance, in 18th century England, provided that 
rule and the will of the majority coincided. Hence the conditions 
which make for toleration were present and this is always a happy | 
time in the history of a country. 

The constitutional monarch or the “King in Parliament”, as 
opposed to one claiming Divine Right, becomes manifest as primus 
inter pares, which, as has already been noted, represents Delibera- 
tion. The insistence on the Protestant succession manifests Simpli- 


_ fication. Hence, as in the days of John Wyclif, the Saxon once 


again demonstrated that the presentation of his variant of Spirit 
is in terms of Deliberate Simplification. 

The next movement towards Freedom was linked with the 
French Revolution. This differed from the English Revolution in 
that it certainly was not bloodless, and also in that the protagonists 
of the new freedom attempted to impose a tyranny on Europe. 
The notion matured as Bonapartism, and was represented in terms 
of the Dux or Leader and of the significance of an imposed ritual 
in law and administration. 

A sustained reaction against Bonapartism came from Prussia, 
notably in the lectures of Fichte and the activities of Baron Stein. 
There followed the rise of the Prussian State, led in turn and with 
vastly differing degrees of success, by Bismarck, Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
and Adolf Hitler. These three sought to impose a dominance of the 
Prussian State on Europe. The movement became manifest in terms 
of the Dux, which represents Immediacy, together with the direct 
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merging of the notion of freedom with that of the idea of the German 
people, which represents Simplification. The Prussian State, then, 
in its bid to be the sole possessor of the postulate of Freedom in 
Europe, presented it in terms of Immediate Simplification. 

The fourth manifestation of Freedom has come from Russia. 
Once again the old tyranny was swept away and replaced by the 
same representation of Spirit which had cohered the Slavs from 
the days of the Muscovite princes to the latter-day Czars. Joseph 
Stalin remains the prototype of primus inter pares as a ruler. What- 
ever the truth as to where the real power lies behind the Russian 
Tron Curtain, the manifest fact is that the Kremlin moves as a 
whole, and if Stalin acted as a Dux or Leader, he would not last. 
Instead he is the epitome of the enigmatic Slav. His public utterances 
have plenty of hints and probabilities, but he never for one moment 
accentuates the intensity of the moment. The tempo is always 
diminished and in this he represents the Deliberation characteristic 
of the Russian manifestation of Spirit throughout the ages. 

The European movement towards Freedom was in the main 
secular. But religion cannot die in a civilised continent, and its 
effects are still manifest so far as Simplification and Amplification 
are concerned. Just as the Act of Settlement in the England of 1688 
established Simplification through the Protestant succession, so 
after a valiant but unsuccessful attempt to exclude religion the 
Soviet regime officially reinstated the Eastern Orthodox Church 
as the established church in Russia. This, with its redolent symbolism 


and belief in ‘Transubstantiation, restored full manifestation of 
Spirit to the new Russia. 


as Immediate Simplification, and the Soviet Union as Deliberate 
Amplification. The notion of Freedom, then, which has shaken 
Europe to its core, in common with the two Previous postulates” 
of Christianity and community sense, has found finite form in four 
contrasting variants of representation. ; 
Jobn Locke, as it were, underwrote the Saxon Revolution. 
Indeed his writings are in the main, though often indirectly, con- 
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cerned with this event. The great apostle of the Prussian State was 
Hegel. He claimed to find, in this idea, the true manifestation 
of Freedom. The system of Karl Marx has been adopted by the 
Soviet government, and, it should be added, by no other European 
power. 

Thus the psychological movement of Europe towards Freedom 
was not only adopted by the prevailing governing bodies, but was 
also given philosophic sanction by eminent writers. The exception 
to this seems to be in Bonapartism. It is probably true that Rousseau, 
in some respects at least, gave philosophic impetus to the early 
days of the French Revolution. It is also true that as a young man 
Napoleon I was greatly influenced by Rousseau. When, however, 
the former seized power and in due course became Emperor of the 
French, the new presentation of Freedom had nothing to do with 
the writings of Rousseau. It was pure Bonapartism, Latin, and, as 
ever, Immediate Amplification. This is why Napoleon I so dazzles 
the imagination. He was not only a superb soldier. He also gave 
philosophic sanction to the idea of Freedom exteriorized in terms 
of Immediate Amplification, and very nearly succeeded in imposing 
this manifestation of Spirit as a tyranny over all Europe. He was, 
as it were, both Locke and Wellington rolled into one. 

The unconscious striving of the English to achieve the unity 
and coherence which culminated in the Glorious Revolution and 
the Act of Settlement, occupied most of the 17th century. It shows 
the shift from one unsatisfactory compromise to another, and then 
the rejection of all save an uncompromising insistence that the 
national presentation of Spirit should be in terms of Deliberate 
Simplification. 

The Stuart kings brought with them a fervent and pious belief 
in the Divine Right of a king. They inherited the Tudor tradition 
which seemed to be similar. The difference lay in the fact that 
absolute monarchy was a convenience to the Tudors, and up to a 
certain point they were prepared to compromise. James I and 
Charles I would have none of this. To these worthy men the 
Divine Right was an inalienable doctrine. 

This theory of Divine Right was supported by the high church- 
men known in these days as Arminian. They retained ritual and 
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relevant symbolism in worship, and compromised on Transub- 
stantiation. i 

Tt was the attempt to justify authority as backed by ritual and 
relevant symbolism which aroused the animosity of the community 
as a whole. Archbishop Laud was as worthy as Charles I, but they 
both hastened to the block in an endeavour to foist a pseudo- 
Amplification on to the religious practice of a simplified people. 
The final difficulty between king and people before the outbreak of 
the Civil War was, as so often happens, economic. The deep uncon- 
scious issue was, however, psychological and represented a simpli- 
fied community trying to exteriorize the notion of Freedom and a 
ruling caste endeavouring to maintain the status quo by pseudo- 
Amplification. 

The first bid for Freedom brought the English out of the frying 
pan into the fire. They left the Arminian fold for Puritanism. 
The Divine Right of the Stuarts was replaced by unequivocal 
Protestantism and the primacy of Oliver Cromwell; the result 
was as true Immediate Simplification as ever emanated from Geneva. 
The English groaned under the scorpions of the Puritans and then, 
not long after the Great Protector’s death, reverted to the whips 
of the Stuarts and effected the Restoration. 

This was but an interlude. Charles II secured his person and 
throne through tolerance and acceptance of pay from Louis XIV, 
and managed to see very little of Parliament. He became a Catholic 
on his deathbed and was succeeded by James II, an avowed Catholic. 

The issue was now clear-cut. The new king was ready to establish 
the Divine Right and the ritual of the Mass. As eyer the final 


tolerant, strong, and believing themselves to þe the sole torch- 
bearers of the truth, 
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John Locke, the English apostle of Freedom, was born in 1632 
during the reign of Charles I, and died in 1704 while Anne was on 
the throne. He lived, then, through the times of the Arminian 
persecution of the Puritans, of the Puritan persecution of the 
Catholics, of the Restoration which culminated in a Catholic King, 
and of the Revolution which secured a Protestant Succession and 
a constitutional monarchy. 

It is little wonder since he survived into old age, that both 
his active life and writings are characterised by extreme caution. 
His whole existence suggests that a martyr’s crown and profound 
influence do not necessarily go together. John Wyclif and John 
Locke had a great effect on the religious and secular life of England. 
Yet both lived into old age and died in their beds. 

Locke was educated at Westminster School and at Christ Church, 
Oxford. He seemed destined for the Church, but held back and 
instead took up the very non-theological profession of medicine. 
How far this was motivated by interest in structural disease, or how 
far it allowed him to receive the benefits of a liberal education 
without getting involved in disputes about the Rights of Kings or 
the constitution of the established church, remains a matter of 
conjecture. 

In any event, he did not take a medical degree or indeed show 
academic eminence as a student. In view of the quality and quantity 
of his writings later in life, the suggestion that, before he was long 
at Oxford, he had already made up his mind about philosophy but 
saw fit to exercise reticence in the direct expression of a viewpoint, 
is at least plausible. 

For a time he became a government servant and the private 
secretary of the Earl of Shaftesbury. In these capacities he travelled 
widely and met the persons of quality and culture of his day. During 
the period of the Monmouth rebellion his relationship with Lord 
Shaftesbury brought him under the suspicion of the authorities and 
he retired to Holland. 

Locke did not return to England until the accession of William 
and Mary to the throne in 1688. He died in 1704 at the house of 
Lady Masham in Essex, and was mourned as a great Englishman 
possessing charm, intellectual consistency and restraint. 
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He was, as might be expected, opposed to the theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings, since this view represents Immediacy in 
administration. Here the sovereign, as Dux, symbolises a central 
and unique figure from whom all power emanates and to whom 
it again returns. At an earlier date, 1588-1679, Hobbes advocated 
this primacy of the sovereign in The Leviathan. Hobbes affirmed 
that, although the King accepted the fact of the social contract with 
himself as its head, he was not a party to it, being above the law. 

The alternate viewpoint of the king as Primus inter pares was 
presented by Locke in his two Treatises on Government. In the First 
he satirizes the crude attempts of a contemporary celebrity called 
Filmer who tried to make a historical case for Divine Inheritance. 
In the Second Treatise Locke suggests that natural law decides in 
favour of constitutional monarchy, and that the king as primus 
inter pares is both party and subject to the law of the social contract. 

Locke disliked Catholicism and Puritanism because of intolerance, 
and Arminianism because of its insistence on exact ceremony and 
uniformity in worship. In other words, he opposed the Immediate 
diate Simplification of Geneva, 
the Arminians, 

The community which evolyed after 1688 was the Protestant 
century England. Had Locke 
directly, he would have been 
and Catholics alike. Instead, 
to point out the iniquity of 
e in the service of Arminian 
Genevan tyranny. Deliberate 
e, and this was the unconscious 


nto the English representation 
of Christianity in his Letters of Toleration. 


should be judged. 


The Essay is both a contribution to a theory of mind and a 
reaction from the then current scholastic dogma. Locke affirmed 
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that there were two ways in which knowledge could be obtained. 
The first was from information of the world around, and the 
second was from the mind itself. “This then is the original of all 
knowledge, and the first capacity of human intellect—that the 
mind is fitted to receive the impressions made on it either through 
the senses by outward objects or by its own operations when it 
reflects on them . . .”? 

He rejected any other source and especially the theory of innate 
principles. . . . “I find it a general received opinion that there 
are in the minds of men some innate principles. . . . This I think, 
is not only a mistake in matter of fact, but if it were true that there 
were some principles wherein mankind did agree, yet it would not 
follow that therefore those principles were stamped upon their 
minds, and as it were, native characters graven upon their 
understandings.” 

He deemed the theory dangerous as well as wrong. . . . “Uni- 
versal propositions and speculative principles . . . are the dis- 
courses of the schools and academies of learned nations. . . . Nor 
is it a small power it gives one man over another to have the 
authority to be the teacher of truths to be believed, and to make a 
man swallow that for an innate principle which may serve to his 
purposes who teach them.”$ 

He argued also that if the theory of innate principles were 
accepted, words would be no longer the servants but the masters 
of men. . . . “This artificial ignorance and learned gibberish pre- 
vailed mightily in these last ages, by the interest and artifice of 
the Church of Rome.”4 

Thus Locke deemed himself free of obstructing dogma and pro- 
vided with a theory of mind which gave philosophic sanction to 
his view of Freedom. This is stated in the Treatises on Government 
and Letters of Toleration. 

In the First Treatise on Government Locke disposes of Filmer’s 
theory of the Divine Right of princes as an inheritance from Adam 
by an appeal to history. The Treatise ends thus, on Israel . . . “so 

1 Locke: Essay concerning the Human Understanding, pp. 68, 69. 
2 Ibid., pp. 19, 20. 


3 Ibid., pp. 50, 51. 
4 Ibid., p. 173. 
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that of 1750 years that they were God’s peculiar people, they had 
hereditary kingly government amongst them not one third of the 
time, and of that time there is not the least footsteps of one moment 
of . . . ‘paternal government, nor the re-establishment of the 
ancient and prime right of lineal succession to it, . . . whether 
we suppose it to be derived, as from its fountain, from David, 
Saul, Abraham, or, which upon our author’s principles, is the only 
true, from Adam . . .”2 

In the Second Treatise he bases his own view of sovereign power 
on the premise that, in nature, man is free. “To understand political 
power aright, and derive it from its original, we must consider what 


Immediacy, the Dux or Absolute Sovereign. 

In the same way, if man is in nature free, he effects a social con- 
tract only to improve his position and will on 
power to a person or representative bod 
with careful restrictions. This is the de 


| Civil Government, pp. 112, 113. 
2 lbid, p. 118. a 
3 Ibid., p. 186. 
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“But if they have set limits to the duration of their legislative, 
and made this supreme power in any person or assembly only 
temporary; or else when, by the miscarriages of those in authority, 
it is forfeited; upon the forfeiture of their rulers, or at the deter- 
mination of the time set, it reverts to the society, and the people 
| have a right to act as supreme and continue the legislative in them- 
selves or place it in a new form, or new hands, as they think good.” 
Thus, on the premise that man is by nature brutish and a slave, 
Hobbes evolved a theory of rule in terms of absolute monarchy. 
On the premise that man is by nature free, Locke evolved a theory 
of rule of a representative governing body with defined limitations 
| to its power. Neither the one premise nor the other have absolute 
validity. They are the contrasting methods of representing political 
power, in the first instance through Immediacy, in the second 
through Deliberation. The Saxon has followed Locke and his 
Deliberation because this is his natural way of presenting Spirit at 
the level of inter-human contact. 
` In his Letters concerning Toleration Locke is at pains to show 
that the insistence on orthodoxy in religious worship is tyrannical 
and inconsistent with true Christianity. Like his predecessors in 
this field he attacks the established institutions. “Let us suppose 
two Churches, the one of Arminians, the other of Calvinists, re- 
siding in the City of Constantinople. Will anyone say that either of 
these churches has right to deprive the members of the other of 
their estates and liberty, as we see practised elsewhere, because of 
their differing from it in some doctrines or ceremonies; while the 
Turks in the meanwhile silently stand by, and laugh to see with 
what inhuman cruelty Christians thus rage against Christians? 
But if one of these churches hath this power of treating the other 
ill, I ask which of them it is to whom that power belongs and by 
what right?”2 The erroneous nature of arbitrary judgments is 
vigorously affirmed. . . . “Since our church will not allow those 
to be in a false way who are out of the church of Rome because 
the church of Rome, which pretends infallibility, declares hers to 
be the only true way; certainly no one of our church, nor any other, 


1 Ibid., p. 242. Works of John Locke, 11th ed., Vol. VI. 
2 First Letter, p. 18. 
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which claims not infallibility, can require any one to take the testi- 
mony of any church, as a sufficient proof of the truth of her own 
doctrine. So that true and false, as it commonly happens, when we 
suppose them for ourselves or our party, in effect signify just 
nothing, or nothing to the purpose: unless we can think that true 
or false in England, which will not be so at Rome, or Geneva, 
and vice versa.” 

The indictment which runs through the four Letters is against 
allowing the law to be able to enforce man-made religious rites 
and ceremonies on a community. . . . “And as to rites and cere- 
monies, are there any necessary to salvation, which Christ has not 
instituted? If not, how can the Magistrate impose them?”2 “The 
‘party you write for is God, you say. But if all you have said aims 
or amounts to nothing more than that the Church of England, as 
now established by law, in its doctrines, ceremonies and discipline 
should be supported by the power of the magistrate, and men by . 


force be driven into it; I fear the world will think you have very 
narrow thoughts of God.”3 


In the introduction to the First Letter concerning Toleration, 


Locke writes, “Absolute Liberty, just and true Liberty, equal and 
impartial Liberty, is the thing that we stand in need of.”4 It has 
already been suggested that the concept of Liberty as Freedom is 


an infinite notion which divides in the four contrasts when pre- 
sented in finite terms, 


In An Essay on the Huma 


n Understanding Locke excludes the 
“Tnnate Principles” 


of scholastic philosophy. This, in other words, 
means being rid of Immediate Amplification. In his two Treatises 


on Government he dethrones the absolute monarch of Filmer and 
Hobbes and replaces this worthy by his own 
In his Letter concerning Religious Toleration, 
tyranny imposed by the Roman, the Calvinis 

Locke was, certainly, 
to the England of 1688. 
was freedom for the repr 


Primus inter pares. 
he argues against the 
t and the Arminian. 
a sincere patriot and of vital importance 
The Freedom he championed, however, 


esentation of Spirit in terms of Deliberate 


1 Ibid., Second Letter, p, 90. 
3 Ibid., Third Letter, p. 154. 
3 Ibid., Third Letter, p. 542. 
4 Ibid., p. 4. 
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Simplification so far as philosophy, legislation and religion were 
concerned. His continental successors doubtless also believed 
themselves to be imbued with the true spirit of Freedom, but their 
exteriorization of this ideal in finite form also shows Contrast in 
presentation. 

Under the zgis of the New Freedom, as become manifest in the 
theories of the “King in Parliament” and the “Protestant Succes- 
sion”, the spirit of the community was cohered in terms of Deliberate 
Simplification. England, as a result, throughout the 18th century, 
made a series of global advances which eventuated in her becoming 
one of the great powers of the modern world. 

During this period French writers of eminence wrote volumin- 
ously on the postulate of Freedom. Over a hundred years, however, 
were to pass before the concept took finite form in the political 
constitution which was imposed, on the French, by the Emperor 
Napoleon I. 

The nature of the psychological components of this presentation 
of Freedom will receive consideration in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FREEDOM: 
NAPOLEON I 


n July 14th, 1789, by the storming of the Bastille. It ended 

on December 15th, 1799, when Napoleon I, as First Consul, 

prefaced his new constitution for the French people with these 

words. “Citizens the Revolution is fixed to the principles which 
commenced it. It is finished.” 

The background of the Revolution was the decadent court of 
Louis XV with its retinues of rich clerics and nobles. In contra- 
distinction to these the mass of the people lived in sordid poverty. 
Between the two groups there was a select community of middle 
class intellectuals who pitied the poor and despised the rich. Diderot, 
Voltaire and Rousseau were three prominent members of this 
class of intelligentsia. They were all apostles of Freedom and their 
Message was the supremacy of Reason, 

Diderot viewed this new aspect of Reason as the apotheosis of 
common sense. Voltaire satirized revealed religion, absolute 
monarchy and feudalism as superstitious relics. Rousseau provided 
a case for revolution in his theory of the general will. 

Rousseau tried to isolate a definable entity which he believed 
to exist in any given community and which constituted its true 
and righteous desire. “ . . . the most general will is always the 
most just also, and . . . the voice of the people is in fact the 
voicevof God 2-471 “2 the general will as the first principle 
of public economy and the fundamental rule of government.”2 

This certainly is a potent weapon for an uprising young com- 
munity to possess if its way is barred by the tyranny of a decaying 


1 Rousseau: 4 Discourse on Political Economy, p. 254. 
2 Ibid., p. 255. 


Ta French Revolution is, officially, deemed to have started 
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government. It states that justice resides in the will of the majority. 
“At once, in place of the individual personality of each contracting 
party, this act of association creates a moral and collective body, 
composed of as many members as the assembly contains votes, 
and receiving from this act its unity, its common identity, its life 
and its will.”1 

This view, which placed the source of true power in each indi- 
vidual of a community acting as a whole, intellectualised the fury 
of the Revolution, and was used to give moral sanction to the 
“Terror”. Since the people could not err if given the opportunity 
to express their minds freely, by implication those who encouraged 
them were rationally accurate and those who`suppressed them 
were for the same reason inaccurate. Hence also the demagogues 
had right as well as force behind them, and the decaying monarchy 
only falsehood. 

The concept of the general will is infinite and neither Rousseau 
nor anybody else has succeeded in defining it. A universal can 
always be used by forceful upstarts to destroy a decaying regime. 
It cannot be used, however, to impose order on the newly acquired 
liberty. This requires finite presentation which in its turn makes 
the postulate subject to the Law of Contrast. In the process, the 
transcendental element recedes and in its place there appears a 
cohering rather than a diffusing force. 

Just as Calvin found confusion in a Geneva recently freed from 
Rome, so Napoleon found chaos in a France freed from the Bour- 
bon tyranny. In his early days he was an ardent revolutionary, yet 
his first act as Consul was to declare the Revolution over. Events 
were to show that in effect this meant the disappearance of Freedom 
as a general postulate and the imposition of Napoleon’s own 
particular representation of political power on the general will. 

Napoleon I was born in Corsica in 1769 of Italian stock. He was 
educated as a soldier under the Bourbon regime. Like a good Latin 
and an energetic islander he loathed the French as foreign usurpers. 
He found solace in the writings of Rousseau who had deplored the 
French occupation of Corsica. 

In 1796 Napoleon entered Italy at the head of a victorious army 


1 Rousseau; Social Contract, p. 15. 
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of the Revolution inspiréd with the faith of Freedom, He returned 
with treasures of Italian art mulcted for the greater glory of Paris. 
From that time onwards the France of the Revolution had to reckon 
on the presence of a brilliant and ambitious soldier in her midst. 
In 1798 he went to Egypt with an army to conquer the Orient. 
His forces were cut off from France by Nelson’s victory at the 
Battle of the Nile. He himself returned to Paris in 1799. There was 
discord in the capital. On the plea of security a coup d'état was 
arranged and Napoleon became First Consul. In 1802, on a further 
plea of security, he received the Consulate for life. In 1804 a detected 


Royalist plot presented the culminating Opportunity and he became 
Emperor of the French. 
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fest. “Lombardy is perfectly quiet. Political songs are in every 
mouth. The people are becoming used to Liberty. It might be 
worth while to form a Lombard battalion.”! 

In 1808 he had been for four years Emperor of the French. The 
unconscious forces which are always at work when an infinite 
notion is being given finite representation forced him to justify 
his own particular view of Freedom and to state its relation to the 
citizens of the Empire as a whole. “Liberty is the need of a small 
class, endowed by nature with higher faculties than common man. 
Equality, on the contrary, is what appeals to the mass.” As already 
noted, this mature view which characterised the Napoleonic mani- 
festation of the Freedom of the Revolution was in fact couched 
in terms of Immediate Amplification. 

In two respects Locke and Napoleon were at one in their 
theories of government. Both advocated Freedom and both 
detested feudalism. But when the postulate of Freedom was 
exteriorized in finite terms, Locke led the Saxon in one direction 
and Napoleon led the Latin in the other. 

The French Republic’s conception of Freedom was just as free 
and absolute as that of Locke’s. On December 15th, 1792 the 
following decree was issued. “The French nation will treat as 
enemies the people who, refusing or renouncing liberty and equality, 
are desirous of preserving their prince and privileged castes, or of 
entering into communication with them... . ”3 

Yet in May 1797 Napoleon, as yet but a victorious general, wrote 
from Italy. “. . . The nation wants a chief, a chief covered with 
glory, not theories of government; phrases, ideological essays 
that the French do not understand.”4 In the same year he also 
wrote “Really to destroy England we must make ourselves masters 
of Egypt.’ 

Napoleon then, has as early as this concluded that the French 
needed himself as a leader, and that, if he were to attain success, 
England must be destroyed. He wanted to hold Egypt as a base 


for a land power operating against the Orient where England 
1 Ibid., p. 32. 
- 3 Ibid., p. 299. 
aj, A. R. Marriott: The Remaking of Modern Europe, p. 40. 
4 Tbid., p. 61. 
5 Ibid., p. 63- 
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already held sway. It was in India in the first instance that Napoleon 
hoped to destroy his main enemy. The Battle of the Nile cut the 
French army off in Egypt and crushed that hope. 

Napoleon next turned his attention to a direct attack on England 
from Boulogne. The Battle of Trafalgar made this impossible. 
He finally tried to effect a continental blockade which would 
bring England to her knees through starvation. These three efforts 
then were but separate episodes in a constant conflict between 
French military efficiency and English maritime supremacy. This 
struggle between the force implied by the continental blockade 
on the one hand and the freedom of the seas on the other is re- 
miniscent of the Peloponnesian War. Here the Immediacy of 
Sparta was set against the Deliberation of Athens. 

Napoleon was the apotheosis of Immediacy. Paris was the centre, 
and he the unique leader to whom and from whom the life blood 
of the Empire seemed to ebb and flow. 

The case was different in the Saxon Commonwealth. This 
depended on a federation of relatively independent communities 
with a loose but none the less devout loyalty to the “King in 
Parliament” as primus inter pares. 

In 1812 Napoleon attacked Russia on the grounds that the 
Czar Alexander I had failed to observe the spirit and letter of the 
continental blockade. When he entered Moscow Napoleon was 
confident that the war was over, since he deemed he had captured 
the spiritual core of the country—like his own Paris or the Rome 
of the Cæsars. He found the Russians had fired 
and, as loosely federated communities, 
were as strong as ever. 

From the scorched earth in front of Torres Vedras to the lands 
enclosing the burnt Moscow the Deliberation of the Saxon and 
Slav were set against the Immediacy of the Latin. Napoleon’s aim 
was to force a series of decisive battles, each one a triumph of 
purpose and actuality, with his forces radiating from a single 
centre extensively over Europe. He was faced with two com- 
manders—the Czar Alexander I and the Duke of Wellington, 
who avoided deciding issues in a series of accentuated moments. 
They wore his energy down by constantly diminishing the signi- 
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ficance of the moment. They relied on separate intensive spheres 
of activity, kept the end potentially in view and knew that, given 
adequate material resources, the successful conclusion of the 
campaign was inevitable. 

The Napoleonic era seems once again to suggest that contrast 
in expression is doomed to perpetuate conflict initiated by economics. 
The view is one-sided. When a postulate is represented in finite 
form, coherence and strength automatically follow. This is progress. 
Without such a movement the European world would not have 
been well rid of feudalism. The danger is that a community, united 
in this fashion, tends to become intolerant and domineering, and 
may get the impression of having been set aside by Providence to 
impose a single culture or way of life on the world as a whole. 

Tt does seem to be a contradiction that a postulate of Freedom 
should have set all Europe in strife. The dilemma, however, dis- 
appears when it is remembered that while, on the one hand, the 
bare declaration of a general postulate is infinite in nature, on the 
other hand, the exteriorization of its particular variant is finite. 
The cohering forces of Spirit work, in the main, unconsciously; 
they become manifest in terms of contrast which, in its turn, may 
Jead to psychological conflict. These facts seem to have exceptional 
significance for present-day man. 

Napoleon I decided to attempt the destruction of England 
because it was inimical to his concept of Freedom. After Waterloo 
he described the English as “ . . . the most powerful, the most 
constant . . . of my foes.” In the interval he had become the 
sole head of the French, and had added the ritual and symbolism 
of a Latin Emperor to complete the expression of Bonapartism in 
Europe. In terms of Contrast, then, the Napoleonic struggle lay 
between the pre-existing Saxon exteriorization of Spirit in terms 
of Deliberate Simplification, and the emerging Latin presentation 
of Immediate Amplification. 

In the attempt to dominate Europe Napoleon not only clashed 
with the Saxon manifestation of Freedom, but also stimulated the, 
hitherto, unconscious aspirations of the Prussian and the Slav 
to formulate their own particular variant of Spirit in release. The 


1 Johnston: The Corsican, p. 465. 
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result in the first instance was the rise of the Prussian State with 
a separate philosophy and a bid for world dominance. The new 
Russia has turned to Marx for philosophic sanction. Whether she 
is going to bid for world domination or no remains a matter for 
political speculation. In any event, medieval theologies have 
certainly been -replaced by the theories subserving contrasting 
nationalities in the clash and conflict of modern Europe. 

Napoleon frequently addressed the army. Throughout, the 
oratory shows Immediacy in that its effect is to accentuate the 
tension of the moment and to convey a sense of crisis. “You all 
burn to carry forward the glory of the French people; to dictate 
a glorious peace; and to be able when you return to your villages, 
to exclaim with pride: ‘I belonged to the conquering army of 
Italy’.”1 

These speeches show also the remaining qualities of Immediacy. 
Extensiveness permeates the following typical lines. “Soldiers! 
You have rolled down from the Apennines like a torrent; you 
have overthrown and scattered all that opposed your advance. 
Milan is yours, and the republican flag floats over Lombardy. The 
Po, the Ticino, the Adda, could not stay your advance for a single 
day. Yes, soldiers, you have accomplished much; we have more 
forced marches to make, . . . more enemies to conquer, more laurels 
to win, more wrongs for which to claim revenge.”? 

His theory of battle is repeatedly expressed in terms of actuality. 
“The result of a battle depends on the instantaneous flash of an 
idea. . . . In warfare every opportunity must be seized; for fortune 
is a woman: if you miss her to-day, you need not expect to find her 
to-morrow.”8 

Destiny or sense of purpose is a recurring theme. “A great 
destiny is yours: the country reposes in you its dearest hopes.’”# 
“As soldier or First Consul I had but one purpose: 
I have none other: the prosperity of France.” i 

Centralization, with all activity flowing to and from a single 
unique figurehead, is suggested by the following typical passages. 


1 Johnston: The Corsi 323: 
2 Jbid., p. 28. N 
3 Ibid., p. 143. 

4 Ibid., p. 58. 
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“Government plays the part of the sun in the social system, whose 
various bodies should revolve around this central luminary, each 
keeping strictly to its own orbit.” “My system is quite simple. 
Tt has seemed to me that under the circumstances the thing to do 
was to centralize power and to increase the authority of the govern- 
ment so as to constitute the nation. I am the constituent power.’”? 

One achievement remained to release the complete Napoleonic 
expression. This was the ritual of a Latin Empire with its accom- 
panying relevant symbolism. 

When Napoleon passed to being First Consul for life he was 
the greatest man in Europe. The Republic was organised so that 
all activity pointed towards Paris. Under the Codes, the complex 
French legal system had been clarified out of existence; economics 
were placed on an efficient basis. All this was, in great measure, 
due to the energy and activity of the First Consul who had thus 
stabilised the avowed aims of the Revolution to enforce a valid 
economy and make all Frenchmen equal before the law. Why, 
then, did he seek to found an Empire? 

As First Consul he was every whit as powerful in France as 
Oliver Cromwell had been in England. Yet, while the Great 
Protector scorned a throne the First Consul craved for one. The 
psychological difference between the two dictators resides in the 
contrast between their presentation of personality. Ritual and 
relevant symbolism were anathema to Cromwell; they were as the 
breath of life to Napoleon. The former represented Spirit, at the 
level of inter-human contact, in terms of Simplification, the latter 
in terms of Amplification. 

There is much to be said in favour of the view that so far as 
Immediacy is concerned Napoleon cohered the prevailing tendency 
in France. In this aspect he released the genius or soul or way of 
life of the majority of Frenchmen. It is doubtful whether this can 
also be said of his Amplification. 

France has been for centuries the cultural centre of Europe. 
Yet the French are a mixture of Normans, Bretons, Gauls, Franks 
and Latins. What then is the cohering force of Spirit, in France, 


1 Rose: The Personality of Napoleon. p. 167- 
2 Johnston: The Corsican, p. 182. 
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so far as Simplification and Amplification are concerned? The 
answer is probably to be found in the viewpoint that, while France 
as a whole shows Contrast, Paris, the centre of French culture, 
has remained, from its ancient days, through the Middle Ages to 
modern times, a city Latin to the core. It was thus at the time of 
the Romans, at the massacre of St. Bartholomew, at the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and Napoleon must have divined something 
of this sort when he spoke of the Opera, “It is the very soul of 
Paris as Paris is the soul of France.” 

This accounts, at least to some extent, for the meticulous atten- 
tion Napoleon always paid to Paris, while often ignoring the 
desires of the country as a whole. Paris was Latin, so was Napoleon, 
and France had to submit to these two hard facts. 

There are many reasons which may be adduced to account for 
the short life of Napoleon’s Empire. Amongst these there is the 
probability then that, while his Amplification was reflected in 
Paris, it was in conflict with much of France as a whole. The 
animosity of both Madame de Staél and Chateaubriand supports 
this view. 

As the idea of Empire became formulated in Napoleon’s mind 
the mention of the word Republic was positively offensive to him. 
Baron Pelet, author of Napoleon in Council, wrote as follows: 
“It was impossible to make use of the expression ‘since the Revolu- 
tion’ in his presence without giving him offence. He would fain have 
obliterated even the name. It was not the royalists he distrusted 
but the theorists (idéologues) and the republicans.” 2 

This seems to be strange reading about a man who was once 
First Consul of the Republic. It would appear as if he had wished 
to obliterate every trace of the movement which gave him the 
Opportunity to seize power. 

is view is supported by his reaction to the most fitting place 
for coronation. The Church of Les Invalides was suggested, but 
Napoleon would have none of it. “It has been Proposed to have 
the ceremony an the church of the Invalides on account of the 
warlike associations connected with that institution, but the 

1 Baron Pelet: Nap, 
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cathedral of Notre-Dame would answer better. . . . it. . . has 
associations which speak more forcibly to the imagination, so that 
the whole ceremony will be rendered more solemn in that place 
than anywhere else.... The cathedral possesses a solemn 
character, worthy of a ceremony in a sense divine. It is moreover, 
consecrated by long tradition to this use.” 

This is even stranger reading about a child of the Godless 
Revolution; truly the Consul warrior had become the Emperor 
ritualist. 

The coronation took place on December 2nd, 1804, in a scene 
of great pomp and splendour, and the ceremony of the Unction 
was celebrated with meticulous care in detail. Thus Napoleon 
became Emperor and Josephine Empress. From that moment 
onwards, Napoleon, consistently, promoted the social standards of 
an Empire and disparaged those of a Republic. 

He had now imposed the ritual of an Emperor between himself 
and the French people. One thing else was needed to render this 
effective. This was a carefully graduated nobility who should be 
attached to the Court. 

The single unique fact of the Empire, as opposed to the Republic, 
is the creation of this aristocracy. As before noted, the Codes, 
sound economics, and the imposition of order were the work of 
the Consulate. The Empire generated the new quality; the former 
had a short life; the latter is still in existence. Napoleon had to fall 
back on the surviving Ancien Régime to give ballast to his ruling 
caste. This was probably to some extent because he liked the idea 
of being surrounded by persons with a hereditary sense of rank, 
and also because there was nobody else who could play the part 
-adequately. He had never any difficulty in providing a rationale 
for behaviour once his mind was made up, and the reason he gave 
for this state of affairs sounds plausible enough. “It is amongst 
these men that the great fortunes may still be found, and through 
their wealth they may exercise a degree of influence of which the goy- 
ernment ought to enjoy some of the benefit. . . . The government 
has no longer the power which it enjoyed formerly of enriching 
those who served its purposes, by the possessions of the crown, 


1 Ibid., p. 104. 
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or by means of confiscated property, and therefore it must avail 
itself of ready-made possessions.”? 

The Legion of Honour was a creation of the Consulate. It 
served as a reward for meritorious service, civil as well as military. 
The new hierarchy was quite a different matter. It provided a 
community whose function was to carry out the ritual and cere- 
monial of Court etiquette. 

It began with the Princes as “the members of the Imperial 
Family in the order of heredity.”? Next came six Grand Imperial 
Dignities, and after that the Military Grand Officers of the Empire, 
together with Inspectors and the Colonial Generals. Finally there 
were the civil functionaries of the Crown, ranging from the Grand 
Almoner to Chamberlains, equerries and Court pages. : 

Napoleon also created another kind of nobility by making his 
relations and favourites kings and princes outside France. He 
further provided that the property linked with these titles could be 
sold back to the country of origin on the proviso that the money 
thus obtained was re-invested in French soil. He thus envisaged 
a second nobility of his making which would peacefully penetrate 
France from without. 

Napoleon’s need to present himself as an Emperor advanced 
yet another stage. On the plea that Josephine was barren he obtained 
a divorce and later married Louise, daughter of the Emperor of 
Austria. He was not content with making himself an Emperor, 
but had to add to that a wife who was herself the daughter of an 
Emperor and who should found an Imperial line. 

The arrangements for the wedding lacked for nothing in meti- 
culous attention to the details of ritual and ceremony. Old Court 
documents were searched for procedure, and members of the 
Ancien Régime who had functioned in the old days of the monarchy 
were pressed into the service of attending to the New Ceremonial. 

apoleon wrote to Count Otto - - - “We have here a list of 
the Presents which the king (Louis XVI) made to the Dauphiness 
Ore Antoinette) on her reaching Strasbourg, and similar presents 
€ sent to the Princess at Braunau. The Prince of Neufchatel 

 Ibid., pp. 134, 135. 
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takes with him no presents for we have not found any record of 
such being given at Vienna.” Further instructions ran as follows. 
“In a couple of days the maid of honour, the lady mistress of the 
robes, and four other ladies in attendance, the first. gentleman 
usher, the principal equerry and three other equerries, four chamber- 
lains and everything requisite for attendance, will set out for 
Braunau, where the Princess will be consigned over and where 
they will arrive the 8th.’ 

The Duc de Frioul, Grand-Marshal of the Palace of Napoleon, 
wrote to the French ambassador at Vienna giving instructions 
for the arrangements for the marriage. Among many others, the 
following items are cited as the Establishment intended for the 
service of the Empress. “A lady in waiting, a mistress of the robes, 
a lord in waiting, principal equerry, four ladies of the Palace, . . . 
every one in short that is necessary for the service of the Empress. 

. The Empress will come to St. Cloud till the moment of her 
marriage. The Emperor will visit her every day; but he will always 
return to sleep at Paris.’ 

The Court thus established was renowned for the brilliance of 
its fétes, the stately and meticulous ceremonial, the gorgeous 
dresses of the ladies and the sumptuous uniforms and official cos- 
tumes of the men. It was all this which was compressed into the 
generalisation of the “Empire Style”.4 It was created by Napoleon 
out of the Revolution and the Republic, and rendered these two 
null and void. 

The passion for hierarchy followed Napoleon into his schemes 
for education. He could conceive of nothing except in these terms, 
and wrote on February 16th, 1805, “The essential thing is a teaching 
body organised on hierarchical lines like that of the Jesuits of old.” 
If it be asked what remained of the spirit of the Republic in the 
latter days of the Empire, a possible answer would be about as 
much as was left of the Roman Republic at the time of Julius Czsar’s 
assassination. 

Napoleon, manifestly, thought of himself as inheriting the 

a ane. Council, p. 145. 
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mantle of Julius Cæsar. In a note of October 3rd, 1809, he wrote, 
“ . . . If the Emperor could wish a new title it would be that of 
Cæsar. But so many puny princes have dishonoured that title— 
if such a thing were possible—that it no longer evokes the memory 
of the great Cæsar, but that of a mass of German sovereigns, as 


feeble as they were ignorant, of whom not one has left a reputation 
behind him.”1 


as the complete representation of his personality. Already he had 
been all-powerful, already his Immediacy had extended throughout 
Europe. One thing alone remained, and that was the imposition of 
Amplification, or, in other words, interposing a process of ritual 
and relevant symbolism between himself and his subjects. 

The ritual of Empire tequired the emblems of relevant sym- 
bolism to render it effective. This was supplied by the creation 
of the new hierarchy which carried out complex court etiquette 
with scrupulous care. If it be Suggested that in making himself an 
Emperor Napoleon was motivated by the good of France, the 
fact is that it was the worst thing that could have happened to 


France. The Empire crippled France and destroyed Napoleon, 
and he was not 


force of Spirit, at the level of inter-human contact, turned Freedom 
into tyranny, and altered the face of the European world, 


Although as an individual Napoleon tried to belittle the glamour 
of ritual and relevant symbolism, m 


his brother (November toth, 1808)—“(To 
King of Spain), My Brother, I shall start alone i 
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ments for the day, for a victory is nothing, it must be turned to 
account. While I think it unnecessary that there should be any 
ceremony made for me, I think it necessary that there should be for 
you. As to me, it does not fit my business of soldiering . . .”2 

The conqueror as a simple bluff soldier is a common enough 
historical fiction. So far as Napoleon is concerned, the following 
note indicates a different and probably a more revealing mood. 
“April 13th, 1811. I have appointed the 2nd of June next for the 
baptism of the King of Rome, which will be celebrated at Notre 
Dame, where the Empress and I will proceed in state to render 
thanks to God for his birth. After the ceremony I shall dine at 
the Hotel de Ville of my good city of Paris and will attend the 
illuminations. On the same day a Te Deum will be sung throughout 
the Empire.” 

Yet another mood is reflected in the following lines whilst 
Napoleon was still First Consul. “1802. Where is the republic, 
ancient or modern, that has not granted honours? Call them trifles 
if you like, but it is by trifles that men are influenced. . . . In my 
opinion the French do not care for liberty and equality, they 
have but one sentiment, that of honour. Therefore that sentiment 
must be gratified; they must be given distinctions.’ 

Napoleon thus explained his plans for France to himself. In 
fact, the words suggest he was forging his own destiny as fast as 
circumstance would allow. This destiny was that he should become 
the central figure of France, separated from the people by a panoply 
of ritual and relevant symbolism which gave him a quasi divine 
semblance like the Cæsars of ancient days. 

Truly this Napoleonic expression was in complete contrast to 
the “King in Parliament” and Protestant succession of his enemies 
on the other side of the Channel. It is little wonder that he came 
to regard the opposition of the Anglo-Saxon as constituting the 
chief obstacle to his success. The England of Locke and the France 
of Napoleon were, so far as presentation of Spirit is concerned, as 
the poles apart. 

The years between the Act of Settlement in 1688 and the accession 

1 Ibid., p. 300. 
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of Napoleon I, as Emperor of the French, in 1804 saw the rise of 
the growth of the sense of nationality in Europe, with all the 
attendant advantages and disadvantages which have become linked 
with this development. 
,_ Napoleon, as Emperor, was, outside France, anathema in Europe. 
One of the early reactions came from the philosopher Fichte, 
who first admired and then detested Bonapartism. Later there 
followed the more potent figure of Hegel who gave philosophic 
sanction to the Prussian State as the torch-bearer of Freedom. 
After Hegel came Marx, who supplied the Russian revolutionaries 
with the intellectual sinews of war. 

The psychological contrast between the teachings of Hegel and 
Marx, and the effect on the postulate of Freedom of the writings 


of these two philosophers will receive consideration in the next 
two chapters. 


CHAPTER IX 


FREEDOM: 
HEGEL 


HE rise of European nationalities emphasised the existence 
of an entity known as the “soul of a people”. Use of the 
word “soul”, in this connection, implies something which 

is representative of an integrated and coherent group. An integrated 
group is one in which the primary needs of mind are being given 
reasonable satisfaction. A coherent group is one which shows, 
pre-eminently, a single variant in the presentation of personality. 
The various terms used to describe such a group include a people, 
a race, a nation and a community. 

The soul of a group may survive the death of an individual but 
not annihilation of the society it represents. Individual immor- 
tality is a religious conception of the soul and quite different 
from the psychological one; the latter is concerned, primarily, 
with the representations of Spirit at the level of inter-human 
contact. 

The four European manifestations which emerged as a reaction 
of freedom against feudal tyranny can be observed in the national 
movements of the Saxon, the Latin, the Teuton and the Slav. The 
first two have already been considered. 

The third, or Immediate Simplification, the Teutonic variant 
of presentation, found a home first in Brandenberg, next in the 
kingdom of Prussia, and finally in the German Reich. These phases 
represent, in the case of Prussia, the stages of evolution from a 
small coherent unit into a mighty Empire. 

There was first a struggle for sheer existence. This was followed 
by territorial accretion and increased strength. Next came the 
inclusion within the group of a vast territory and an attempt to 
unify apparently homogeneous, but hitherto discrete, peoples 
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under a single manifestation of spirit. Germany, in this fashion, 
was cohered under the spiritual hegemony of Prussia. 

In 1807 Prussia, to all appearances, lay prostrate under the heel 
of Napoleon. In 1806 he annihilated the Prussian army at the 
battle of Jena, and the following year imposed humiliating terms 
on Frederick William III at Tilsit. Napoleon, in fact, seemed 
bent on erasing the kingdom of Prussia from the map of Europe. 
It represented something which he could neither stand nor under- 
stand. This was the spirit of a people, become manifest in terms 
of Immediate Simplification, unconsciously challenging the 
universality of his own Immediate Amplification. 

Napoleon was trying to extinguish the soul of a sorely tried 
yet coherent community. But he only succeeded in arousing a 
reaction. The histrionic orations and ornate ceremonials, so 
ecu with the Latin, failed completely with the Teutonic 
mind. 

A group of able, patriotic and energetic Germans stood at bay. 
Through the efforts of these men a new Prussia arose out of the 
tuins of the old. They symbolised Germany’s bid for freedom 
against an individual tyranny. 

Amongst these were Stein who effected the abolition of serf- 
dom, Humboldt who stimulated the creation of the University 
of Berlin, Gneisenau and Scharnhorst who reorganised the army. , 
Later there arrived Massen who temoved trade restrictions along 
the lines laid down by Adam Smith, and Altenstein who introduced 
education for all at the expense of the State. It is not difficult to 
understand why Prussia emerged as the instrument which should 
forge German freedom. Austria was only in part German, and 
already the burden of keeping Slav and Magyar within the 
RE jurisdiction drained the greater part of her energy. After 

e final eclipse of the Holy Roman Empire the rest of Germany 


was composed of a group of principalities possessing neither 
coherence nor force. 


The Prussian kin 
constantly required the proddings of a lo 
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offer their services in the task of reviving the German spirit and 
of removing the foreign tyrant. 

Of this distinguished company Humboldt is the only Prussian. 
Manifestly, despite many ups and downs in its history, the House 
of Hohenzollern had, at all events, kept alive the spark of the soul 
of Germany. 

The dynasty was founded in 1417, when Frederick of Hohen- 
zollern, Burgrave of Nuremberg and the descendant of a Swabian 
family, was invested as Elector of Brandenberg. Throughout the 
centuries territorial expansion proceeded along the following 
lines. First, Brandenberg absorbed East Prussia and the Duchy 
of Cleves to form Brandenberg Prussia: next Silesia and West 
Prussia were added, and there emerged the kingdom of Prussia; 
finally all Germany outside Austria was united in the single unit 


of the German Empire. 
In the history of this House there were good Hohenzollerns 


and bad Hohenzollerns, strong ones and weak ones. Yet, in one 
respect these rulers were constant. They consistently cohered the 
spirit of the peoples, under their care, in terms of Immediate 
Simplification. 

The northern lands, in which the Hohenzollerns matured, were 
of fruitful soil for the seeds of the Reformation. In the course of 
time the dynasty adopted a Protestant succession, and Lutheranism 
prevailed as the State religion. Protestantism, then, or the simpli- 
fied variant of the Christian postulate, became one of the cohering 
forces of the community. 

Tt is of interest to note that the two glittering Immediates of 
the Hohenzollern line were, by common consent, designated 
“Great”. 

Frederick William, the Great Elector, was born in 1620 and 
died in 1688. Frederick the Great was born in 1712 and died in 1786. 
The former, who governed from 1640 to 1688, in effect created 
Berlin. He supervised all State activity, and was himself the head 
of both the army and the government. The main features of this 
period were the creation of a standing army, the building up of a 
civil administration, and an increase in the size, authority and 
centralising influence of Berlin. The city now became the centre 
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of national life and the focal point for the symbol of the Dux or 
the head of the House of Hohenzollern. As ever, in Immediacy, 
the manifestation of Spirit in the country moved to and from this 
unique figure. 

Frederick the Great, who ruled from 1740 to 1786, revealed 
precisely the same qualities as his ancestor. His activity was 
incessant and his insistence on centralisation complete. In peace or 
war, he was unflagging in the pursuit of his duties as head of the 
army and head of the State, and symbolised the centralising signi- 
ficance of the City of Berlin. 

The Prussian Army was something much more important than 
a mere organ of aggression. As in ancient Sparta, it was the 
custodian of the virtues of the community. It inculcated courage, 
moral and physical, a sense of the need for industry, and desire 
for service, even to the point of individual sacrifice should the 
needs of the State require it. 

Destiny, the Army and Prussia became linked. It was this 
accentuation of the psychic moment, the preservation of the feeling 
of an ever-present sense of purpose, which, for example, allowed 
Frederick the Great to extract almost incredible feats of skill, 
valour and endurance out of his troops during the Seven Years’ 
War. At every issue Prussia, Destiny, and the actuality of the 
given moment cohered both the people at home and the Army in 
the field. 

From the days of the Great Elector, the head of the Govern- 
ment was personally in touch with the activities of his subjects 
through an efficient bureaucracy. This automatically increased 
the significance of the idea of the State. Yet it manifestly suited 
the people as a whole, who found here a way of release rather than 
of frustration, 

The classical features of the manifestations of Immediacy thus 
cohered the Prussian community. Extensiveness was expressed 
through the bureaucracy; the Army stood for 


pose; Berlin symbolised centralisation and 
the Dux or Leader. 


Tt was on this 


foundation that Fichte bui ilosophical 
cane wile n that Fichte built the philosophic 


ored hope to the minds of the German people 
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after the ravages of Napoleon. The history of a people, uncon- 
sciously seeking and eventually achieving freedom, may frequently 
be observed in three phases of development. In the first the com- 
munity matures, expands, and is cohered in terms of a single 
presentation of Spirit; in the second the cohered community defends 
its independent status and, in the process, may suffer grievous 
wounds; in the third it emerges as the apostle of freedom, and 
seeks to impress the world with its own particular variant of this 
postulate. 

Fichte is connected with the second phase of the Teutonic 
national movement, and especially with the process of Prussian 
recovery after the French invasions. His contemporaries, like 
Stein and Humboldt, were concerned with reintegrating the 
primary aspects of the Prussian Constitution. The former, by 
the Edict of Emancipation, alleviated the lot of the individual so 
far as his survival and marital and social prestige were concerned. 
The latter, followed by Altenstein, increased, by the means of 
educational reform, the citizen’s range of experience and offered 
him increased facilities for learning. It fell to Fichte’s lot to revive 
and stimulate the spirit of the community as a whole. 

Fichte was born in 1762 and died in 1814. He received his 
University training at Jena, and became Professor of Philosophy 
there. Owing to differences of opinion between him and the 
authorities he vacated the Chair in 1799, and settled down in 
Berlin. Apart from enforced periods of absence, because of political 
unrest, he stayed in the capital until his death. In the year 1807-1808 
he delivered a course of public lectures entitled “Addresses to the 
German Nation”. In 1809 he became the first teacher of Philosophy 
in the recently inaugurated University of Berlin. 

In two respects Fichte resembled his distinguished contem- 
poraries. He began as a cosmopolitan, and developed into an 
ardent German; he turned to the Prussian capital as the appropriate 
place for the presentation of his views. 

The change from cosmopolitanism to Teutonism is also reflected 
in the nature of his message to the German people. Defeatism 
was turned into hope through the medium of Emmanuel Kant’s 
postulates of Freedom and Morality. Yet while Fichte began as 
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an ardent Kantian, he ended by expressing these two postulates 
in terms of Immediate Simplification. 

Kant was born in 1724 and died in 1804. His life’s work was 
spent as a scholar and teacher of Philosophy at Königsberg Uni- 
versity. His best-known works are The Critique of Pure Reason, 
The Metaphysic of Morals and The Critique of Practical Reason. 

In The Critique of Pure Reason Kant elaborated the nature of 
the relationship between reason and experience, and outlined the 
ideas which in his view emanated solely from Pure Reason. He 
described these latter as God, Freedom, and Immortality. He 
maintained, however, that these ideas are sterile unless applied to 
the problem of providing a theory which should guide practical 
morals. Kant also believed that only Reason could understand 
the idea of morality. The theme of morals is discussed in The 

Critique of Practical Reason. 

The two ideas—the first, Freedom which was a product of Pure 
Reason, and the second, Morality which could only be understood 
by Reason—provided the framework for a postulate of action. 
This was conveyed in the categorical imperative enunciated in 
The Metaphysic of Morals. This laid down that behaviour should 
be determined solely by the idea of performing an action which 
is in itself good, and that ulterior motives should be absent. 

Fichte used this lofty generalisation as a means of freeing the 
German people from the fetters of Napoleonic bondage and Latin 
superiority. It is abundantly true that, if the soul of man is locked 
in conflict with a contrasting variant of Spirit, release from this 
can, in the first instance, only be achieved through the means of a 
general postulate which embraces all viewpoints in its ambit. In 

is way any one or other of the representations of Spirit can be 
detached from persisting conflicts and allowed to run free. Fichte 
made this possible for the Prussians by appealing to his audience 
to turn the eye of the soul away from petty tyranny, and instead 
to contemplate pure freedom and the higher morality. 
inspiring message fell was that 
aS) National State. It involved an 


cession, in the Primacy of the 
Army and the bureaucracy. 
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In fine, spirit was first released from bondage through the 
Kantian ideas of freedom and morals, and then became automati- 
cally cohered in terms of the manifestations of Immediate Simpli- 
fication. 

The advantage was that this restored enthusiasm to a dejected 
community, and gave renewed confidence in a particular way of 
life. The disadvantage was that the process could also be made 
to work in the reverse direction. In the latter case, a coherent 
community could make, for their own particular variant of pre- 
sentation, a totally invalid claim for universal recognition. When 
Fichte told his Berlin audience that “To have character and be a 
German undoubtedly mean the same thing”, he seems to have 
fallen into this trap. Character is a general term, and cannot be 
limited to one particular community or individual way of life. 

The third phase of Prussian development began, in effect, after 
the battle of Waterloo in 1815. Germany was, by then, free from 
Napoleonic tyranny, and Prussia had divested herself of many 
of the trammels of feudalism. The hour of the Teuton was at hand, 
and Hegel became the new prophet of freedom. He was born at 
Stuttgart in 1770 and died at Berlin in 1831. At first destined for 
the Lutheran ministry, he took a university degree at the theo- 
logical college of Tübingen. Being essentially a scholar, however, ' 
he gave up the idea of entering the Church, and spent the middle 
years of his life evolving a system of mind. He came to the peak 
of his influence during the last thirteen years of his life. In this 
phase he occupied the Chair of Philosophy inaugurated by Fichte 
in the University of Berlin. 

The main features of Hegel’s philosophy are embodied in the 
four following works, The Phenomenology of Mind, The Logic, 
The Philosophy of Right and The Philosophy of History. The first 
two were written during the formative years; the third was published 
as a manual for his students in Berlin; the fourth was edited post- 
humously from lecture notes. The Phenomenology of Mind and 
The Logic may be described as the Hegelian system outlined, 
while The Philosophy of Right and The Philosophy of History are 
in effect the system applied. 

While at Tübingen, Hegel studied philology as well as subjects 


L 
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directly connected with theology, like classics and philosophy. 
This is in contradistinction to Kant, whose interest, apart from 
the humanities, turned towards mathematics and natural science. 

The Kantian Metaphysic, then, is founded on a visile discipline; 
the Hegelian Dialectic on an audile discipline. Realisation of the 
audile emphasis in Hegel is an aid in following his literary style. 
The words seem to emanate from a reservoir of pure language, 
and structural illustration or relevance is avoided to an unusual 
degree. It was pointed out in the first chapter that both audile and 
visile competence were present, to some extent, in everybody, 
and that a marked bias in one direction or the other was rare. The 
emphasis on the audile is, however, in the case of Hegel, exceptional, 
and, unless this is borne in mind, difficulty will be encountered in 
following his train of thought. 

The Platonic Dialectic also is founded on language, but Plato 
does help the reader by providing easy structural analogies. In 
the Allegory of the Cave, for instance, the sun outside is used to 
indicate the lightness of the soul and darkness, within, the reverse. 

Hegel, however, is chary of such literary devices, and the result 
is a bareness in the writing which is positively intimidating. The 
key word to his system is Geist, which is usually translated as 
Spirit. This, in terms of Contrast Psychology, becomes exteriorized, 
at the level of inter-human contact, in one variant of presentation. 

An example of this is to be found in the way in which Hegel 
Writes about great men. “They may be called Heroes, inasmuch 
as they have derived their purposes and their vocation, not from 
the calm regular course of things sanctioned by the existing order; 
but from a concealed fount . . . from that inner spirit, still hidden 
beneath the surface, which impinging on the outer world as a shell, 
bursts it in pieces because it is another kernel than that which 
belonged to the shell in question. They are men, therefore, who 
appear to draw the impulse of their life from themselves; and 
TE ae Ee pome a condition of things and a Soupe 
a ations which appear to be only their interest an 

The heroes Hegel cites are Alexander, Cæsar and Napoleon, 


1 Hegel; Philosophy of History, trans. J. Sibree, p. 31. 
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which suggests that the representation of Spirit he has here in mind 
is Immediacy, albeit unconsciously, in release. It has been pointed 
out earlier in this chapter that, if a community has come under 
the tyranny of a contrasting presentation, the first step in achieving 
telease is to withdraw the personality from the conflicting mani- 
festation, and then to let Spirit run free. It was also suggested that 
absolute Freedom is an infinite concept, and that, just as soon as 
this postulate is cohered by Spirit, it automatically assumes finite 
form, and this results in the exteriorisation of one or other of the 
variants of contrast. Individual freedom, however, can be theoreti- 
cally defined as Spirit running free. Hegel’s view of Freedom is of 
this nature; it is Spirit aware of its own activity. 

“This brings on the scene spirit in the form of absolute freedom. 
It is the mode of self-consciousness which clearly comprehends 
that in its certainty of self lies the essence of all the component 
spiritual parts of the concrete sensible as well as of the supersensible 
world, or conversely, that essential being and concrete actuality 
consist in the knowledge consciousness has of itself.” 

“Just as the realm of the real and actual world passes over into 
that of belief and insight, absolute freedom leaves its self-destructive 
sphere of reality, and passes over into another land of self-conscious 
spirit, where in this unreality freedom is taken to be and is accepted 
as the truth. In the thought of this truth spirit refreshes and revives 
itself (so far as spirit is thought and remains so) and knows this 
being which self-consciousness involves (viz. thought), to be the 
complete and entire essence of everything.” 

When, however, Hegel proceeded to demonstrate the manifes- 
tations of Freedom in the lives of individuals and communities, 
he emerged as an ardent champion of Immediate Simplification. 
A resolute Protestant, he challenged Transubstantiation and its 
relevant symbolism in no uncertain fashion. 

“Luther proclaimed the great doctrine that the Host had spiritual 
yalue and Christ was received only on the condition of faith in 
him; apart from this, the Host, he affirmed, was a mere external 
thing possessed of no greater value than{any other thing. But the 


1 Hegel: Phenomenology of Mind, trans. J. B. Baillie, Vol. II, p. 594. 
2 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 604, 605. 
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Catholic falls down before the Host; and thus the merely outward 
has sanctity ascribed to it. The Holy as a mere thing has the 
character of externality; thus it is capable of being taken possession 
of by another to my exclusion; it may come into an alien hand, 
since the process of appropriating it is not one that takes place in 
spirit, but is conditioned by its quality as an external object. The 
highest of human blessings is in the hands of others. Here arises 
ipso facto a separation between those who possess this blessing 
and those who have to receive it from others—between the clergy 
and the laity. The laity, as such, are alien to the Divine. This is 
the absolute schism in which the Church in the Middle Ages was 
involved: it arose from the recognition of the. Holy as something 
external.”1 

Thus Hegel protested against the Miracle of the Mass as the 
interposition of a ritual by the priest between the worshipper and 
the object of worship. He was equally emphatic about relevant 
symbolism. 

“... on the same principle as that by which the clergy are 
the medium between man on the one hand and God and Christ 
on the other hand, the layman cannot directly apply to the Divine 
Being in his prayers, but only through mediators—human beings 
who conciliate God for him, the Dead, the perfect Saints. Thus 
originated the adoration of the Saints, . . . the worship of relics 

- undertaking pilgrimages—actions which are unspiritual, 
stupefy the soul, and which are not only mere external ceremonies, 
but are such as can be even vicariously performed. . . . A con- 
dition the very reverse of Freedom is intruded into the principle 
of Freedom itself.”2 

Tt is a fair inference from these examples, which could be multi- 
plied, that Hegel’s view was that freedom of the Spirit could only 

nd exteriorisation in terms of Simplification. 

Hegel’s extensiveness may be noted in the broad sweeps of his 


literary activity and the ease with which h 


1 Hegel: Philosophy of History, 


e P- 393. 
* Ibid., pp. 393, 394, 395. 
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Tn these lectures he does not limit his subject to Germany or Europe 
or Asia. The world is his province and he ranges over civilisations, 
countries and cultures with apparent equal facility. Of the latter 
the following is an example of how Hegel passes from universals to 
particulars and in the reverse direction in a single continuous flow. 

“The abstract actuality or the substantiality of the State consists 
in the fact that its end is the universal interest as such and the 
conservation therein of particular interests since the universal 
interest is the substance of these.’ 

Kant affirmed that the understanding, as an act of intuition, 
imposed time and space on the objects of the external world, thereby 
converting noumena, or things in themselves, into phenomena 
or objects of knowledge. In this theory the mind itself exercises 
limit. There can be no knowledge of the nature of things in them- 
selves but only of things as observed by the mind in terms of its 
own time and space. 

Hegel would have none of this. To him the spirit of man extended 
outwards and inwards in an unbroken extensive process. His 
Dialectic is, in fine, an exposition of the way this activity is mani- 
fested. He denied that the limit imposed by Kant was valid, and 
criticised it thus. “The stage of ‘appearance’ however—the pheno- 
menal world—is not the terminus of thought: there is another and 
higher region. But that region was to the Kantian philosophy an 
inaccessible ‘other world’.””2 

Kant’s system, then, illustrates intensiveness. In this all our 
awareness is conditioned by an intuitive act of mind. Knowledge 
of the external world is an implication of, or an inference from, 
this intensive inalienable affirmation to which all must be referred. 

Hegel’s system is in contrast to this. The spirit of man moves 
out to the world, then inwards to the self and finally achieves a 
moment of actuality in which external and internal are wholly 
synthesised. This is the rhythm of Hegel’s Logic, in which the 
moyement is extensive and continuous and accepts no theoretical 
limit. Of this J. B. Baillie writes “He (i.e. Hegel) professes to have 
found the essential rhythm of the movement of mind.’ 


1 Hegel: The Philosophy of Right, trans. T. M. Knox, p. 164. 
2 Hegel: Logic, trans. William Wallace, p. 119: 
3 J. B. Baillie: The Origin and Significance of Hegel’s Logic, p. 259. 
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Tt was pointed out in connection with Fichte that Kant considered 
Freedom to be an idea of Pure Reason. Its significance was practical 
and when applied to the idea of morality in the universe provided 
a basis for moral action. Thus limited, behaviour could only be 
formulated in terms of “What ought to be” and never in terms of 
“What is”. Wig. 

Once again Hegel rejects this with an extensive gesture. Ir is 
here that we meet those contradictions which are so bewildering 
from the standpoint of abstract morality. This position in its 
“practical” bearings is the one taken by the philosophy of Kant. 
. . . If the world then were as it ought to be, the action of Will 
would be at an end. The Will itself therefore requires that its end 
should not be realised. In these words, a correct expression is given 
to the finitude of Will. But finitude was not meant to be the 
Ultimate point: and it is the process of Will itself which abolished 
finitude and the contradiction it involves. The reconciliation is 
achieved, when Will in its result returns to the pre-supposition 
made by cognition. In other words, it consists in the unity of 
theoretic and practical idea. 

This unity Kant would not accept. To him the idea of Freedom 
was rendered valid and kept in che 
two could never be welded i 
second instance the 
The idea of Freedom 
kept in relation to this 


to its activity. 


In the quotation from The Philosophy 
which deals with universals and particulars, the end or purpose 
of the State is also emphasised. “. . . its end is the universal 


interest as such and the Conservation therein of particular 
interests, . | 22 


of Right given earlier, 


This elaboration of Purpose as an essential element in Spirit 


1 Hegel: Logic, tran: 
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is a constantly recurring theme in Hegelian literature. The following 
is but another example, of which many more could be provided. 
Tt deals with the final purpose of all—the destiny of the world. 

“The destiny of the spiritual world and—since this is the sub- 
stantial world, while the physical remains subordinate to it, or in 
the language of speculation,—the final cause of the world at large, 
we allege to be the consciousness of its own freedom on the part 
of the Spirit and ipso facto, the reality of that freedom.’? Spirit, 
then, as well as extensiveness, also contains purpose, and freedom 
is awareness of this purpose in the destiny of the world. 

Since two of the qualities of Immediacy, extensiveness and 
purpose, subserve the Hegelian “spirit”, it is not surprising to find 
actuality as a third qualification. The three following quotations 
come from The Philosophy of Right. “The state is the actuality of 
the ethical Idea.” “The Idea of the state has immediate actuality.” 3 
“The state is the actuality of concrete freedom.”4 

These lines may be conveniently summarised to the effect that 
the spirit of the State, actuality and freedom, are one and the same 
thing. This emphasis on actuality was, as it will be remembered, 
one of the striking features of Aristotelian Immediacy. These two 
philosophers seem to have much in common so far as variant of 
presentation is concerned, especially if allowance be made for the 
fact that while Aristotle’s Metaphysic is founded on a visile dis- 
cipline, Hegel’s Dialectic is founded on an audile discipline. 

The Hegelian system, then, satisfies all the criteria of Immediate 
Simplification. It remains to indicate the relationship between this 
and the manifestations of Teutonism. It will be remembered that 
the Hohenzollern tradition of monarchy consisted in the Pro- 
testant succession and the Primacy of the State with the monarch 
as Dux or Leader. Teutonism matured under this regime. 

Hegel has been already considered in relation to Protestantism. 
He was also an advocate of the Primacy of the State and the unique 
significance of the monarch. “The state is absolutely rational 
inasmuch as it is the actuality of the substantial will which it 

1 : Philosphe: isto; 21 

ee 


3 Ibid., p. 160, para. 259. 
4 Ibid., p. 160, para. 160. 
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possesses in the particular self-consciousness, once that Fe 
ness has been raised to consciousness of its universality. T} is 
substantial unity is an absolute unmoved end in itself, in which 
freedom comes into its supreme right. On the other hand, this 
final end has supreme right against the individual whose supreme 
duty is to be a member of the State.”1 5 

Thus the Hegelian representation of Immediacy applies also 
to the problem of the State. It affirmed unequivocally that the 
individual exists for the State. The contrast was stated in Locke’s 
expression of Deliberation in Government where it was advocated 
that the State exists for the individual. 

The same contrast may be observed between Locke’s theory 
of the king as primus inter pares and the Hegelian attitude towards 
the monarch as Dux Hegel’s conception was expressed thus: 
“If ‘the people’ is represented neither as a patriarchal clan, nor 
as living under the simple conditions which make democracy or 
aristocracy possible as forms of government (........), nor as 
living under some other unorganised and haphazard conditions, 
but instead as an inwardly developed, genuinely organic, totality, 
then Sovereignty is there as the personality of the whole, and this 


Personality is there, in the real existence adequate to its concept, 
as the person of the monarch.”2 


he Primacy of the State and 
are, then, explicit in the theories 


was a deal of fuss in Berlin, the revolt was at 
cal and the reigning monarch, Fr 


1 Hegel: Philosophy of Right j. 
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in riding the storm. Order was restored at the price of some liberal 
concessions which left the constitution unchanged. The northern 
intellectuals who hailed the revolt were, in effect, Hegelians who 
believed in the Primacy of the State and the inviolate person of the 
monarch as Dux or Leader. 

In 1862, King William, afterwards Kaiser William I, true to 
the traditions of his House, wished to improve the equipment of 
the army. He sought sanction for increased taxation to meet this 
expense, and a liberal minded government refused it. Time and 
circumstance had, in the meantime, produced Otto von Bismarck 
who, later, took so great a part in the creation of the German 
Reich; at this juncture the king summoned Bismarck to deal with 
the recalcitrant intellectuals. 

The shrewd statesman informed his royal master that a request 
to the government to sanction taxation was an act of courtesy and 
not of necessity. The fact was that there was nothing in the Con- 
stitution to prevent the monarch, as Dux jand representative of 
the Primacy of the State, from imposing taxation directly on the 
people himself. This was precisely the issue in England which 
provoked civil war and ended in the Glorious Revolution, with 
its tenets of the Protestant succession and the establishment of the 
king as primus inter pares. 

There was no civil war in Germany. The Hohenzollern dynasty 
provided the tradition of royal prerogative and Hegelianism gave 
it philosophic sanction. The intellectuals of Berlin dumbly 
acquiesced, and direct taxation was put into effect unchallenged. 

Thus, at the flood tide of German Nationalism, Hegelianism 
expressed the public spirit and underwrote the existing Constitu- 
tion. The theory of Hobbes was preferred to that of Locke. A 
community intoxicated with success and cohered in terms of 
Immediate Simplification passed from strength to strength, kept 
in bounds only by the strong and dexterous hands of the Iron 
Chancellor. 

Years before, Hegel had envisaged the coming of such a one as 
Bismarck, in an unpublished pamphlet. “The common mass of 
the German nation, with their provincial estates, which know of 
nothing but the divisions of the separate sections of their race, 
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and look upon their union as something altogether strange and 
monstrous must be gathered into one by the violence of a con- 
queror; they must be compelled . . . to regard themselves as 
belonging to one Germany. Such a Theseus must have magnanimity 
enough to grant to the nation which he has formed out of scattered 
peoples a share in that which is the common interest; he must 
have character enough, if not to submit to be rewarded with 
ingratitude, like Theseus, yet to be willing to brave, by reason of 
the direction of government which he keeps in his own hands, 
the hate which Richelieu and other great men have brought upon 
themselves, when they crushed all particular wills and factious 
interests to secure the general good.”1 

Few will dispute that the Imperial Chancellor of the first German 
Reich, who proclaimed the rule of “Blood and Iron”, obeyed 
these precepts of the German apostle of Freedom in both the 
spirit and the letter. In his protest, on behalf of Germany, Hegel 
not only stressed the Primacy of the State, accentuated the signifi- 
cance of the monarchy and anticipated Bismarck; he also excluded 
possible riyals from the field of international competition. 

“... When the spirit of a nation craves anything no force 
can prevent it attaining the desired object. . . . the pure inward- 
ness of the German nation was the proper soil forthe emancipation 
of spirit; the Romanic nations on the contrary, have maintained in 
the very depths of their soul—in their spiritual consciousness— 
the principle of disharmony . . ,”2 

“The Sclavonians did not attain so quickly or readily as other 
nations the fundamental sense of pure individuality . . . , and 
could not share the benefits of dawning freedom.”3 

“The Englishman attaches his idea of liberty to, the special (as 
opposed to the general); he does not trouble himself about the 
understanding (logical inference), but on the contrary feels himself 
so much the more at liberty, the more his course of action or his 


licence to act, contravenes the understanding, i.e. runs counter 
to (logical inferences) or general principles,”4 


1 Edward Caird; Hegel, p. 86. 

a Hegel: Philosophy of History, p. 438. 
3 Ibid., pp. 437, 438. 

4 Ibid., p. 438. 
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Hegel in this fashion dismissed from consideration the Slav 
because he was retarded, the Saxon because he was empirical, and 
the Latin because he was dissociated. In his view there remained 
only the Teuton, with his “pure inwardness” and craving spirit, 
fit to embrace adequately and exteriorize truly the spirit of Freedom. 
It is little wonder that, between Hohenzollern tenacity, Bismarckian 
wisdom, and the most potent advocacy of Immediate Simplification 
in the history of literature, the northern German could see no 
limit to his laudable ambition to impose Freedom on the world. 

The strange story of this postulate of Freedom in Europe was 
not yet finished. Another star was about to take the stage—a 
Jewish Rhinelander called Karl Marx. He was, in his early days 
an ardent Hegelian, destined later to present his own version of 
Freedom in complete contrast to the Master. Instead of the Imme- 
diate Simplification of Germany triumphant there emerged a 
Communist Manifesto which presented Freedom in the guise of 
Deliberate Amplification. Truly the vagaries of Freedom which 
emanate from man’s mind are wondrous to relate and aptly de- 
scribed by Montesquieu thus:-— 

“There is no word that admits of more varied meanings, and 
has made more varied impressions on the human mind. Some 
have annexed this name to one form of government exclusive of 
others, those who had republican tastes applied it to this form of 
polity; those who had lived under a monarchical government 
gave it to monarchy. They have all applied it to the form of 
government suited to their customs and inclinations.” 1 

A more precise statement about Europe and its reaction to the 
postulate of Freedom would seem to be that whenever this was 
given the force and coherence of finite form, it emerged in terms 
of psychological Contrast. The fourth variant, Deliberate Ampli- 
fication, remains to be considered. It arrived labelled as Dialectical 
Materialism. 

1 Quoted by W. R. Inge: The End of an Age, p. 149. 
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ave now been considered. The first of these was the 
aboration of Deliberate Simplification by John Locke; 
this was followed in due course by the British expansion in the 
` 18th and roth centuries. The second was the imposition of aie 
diate Amplification on the French, resulting in the Latin Empire o 
Napoleon I. The third was Hegel’s underwriting of the Hohen- 
zollern constitution, which led to the tise of Bismarck and the 
cohering of the German Reich in terms of Immediate Simplification. 
The fourth expression, Deliberate Amplification, remains oa 
considered. It was enunicated by Karl Marx, and put into practica 
form by the resuscitation of the Slavs. 


Marx (1818-1883) was born at Trier in the German Rhineland 
and was of Jewish ori 
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t the University of Berlin had 
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of the Right, the other by those of the Left. The cleavage was 
rendered plausible by both sides according to their rendering of 
Hegel’s generalisation that “the real is the rational and the rational 
is the real”. 

The Right wing placed the emphasis of accent on “the real is 
the rational”, and, by equating the real with the actual, used the 
system to give theoretical support to the existing regime of Pro- 
testant succession and the Primacy of the State. 

The Left wing, on the other hand, took as their text “the rational 
is the real”. They argued from ’this that Prussianism, being obscuran- 
tist, was also irrationaland therefore could not be real. Hence came 
a challenge to what was deemed to be the restricted nature of 
current religious practice and the despotic character of Prussian 
Primacy. Immediate Simplification was here attacked in both 
aspects of presentation. 

Marx became a Left wing Hegelian. He differed from his col- 
leagues of the period, however, in not being content to remain 
as a Radical attacking the reactionaries. In due course he developed 
an alternative presentation, which is commonly associated with 
his name and is embodied in the tenets of Historical Materialism. 

Marx spent his entire energy, mental and physical, in elaborating 
this presentation and in giving it finite form. He had only one other 
interest, his home. Even that was sacrificed on more than one 
occasion on the altar of poverty. Rather than divert attention 
from the main issue for one moment, Marx remained for many 
years chronically impecunious, and naturally the family suffered. 
There is no reason to suppose, however, that his intelligent wife, 
Jenny von Westphalen, ever really resented her lot. 

He had two problems to face, how to fan the flame of inter- 
national revolution, and how at the same time to survive. He 
began by becoming the chief contributor to a Cologne radical 
journal called the Rheinische Zeitung. When, in 1843, this was 
suppressed, he went to Paris for two years. Here he met Proudhon, 
the French Socialist, Bakunin, the Russian anarchist, and Fred- 
erick Engels, who became his friend and collaborator. He also 
became associated with a group of artisans seeking social redress 
who called themselves Communists. 
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he was expelled from Paris as a revolutionary and canes 
to eee where e remained until the outbreak of the Liberal. 
Revolution in 1848. By 1849 the militant aspect of this mov 
had subsided, and Marx journeyed to London where he cent L 
reading, writing, and organising a revolutionary body for e 
his life. : i 
Seer Materialism is implied in all his writings, and con a 
stitutes the foundation or formula of his revolutionary activities. J 
From the viewpoint of Contrast Psychology it consists of a 
elements: the first of these is a new plea for Freedom; the secon 
an elaboration of the significance of class struggles in history; 
and the third, an interpretation of historical movements in terms 
of what is known as Materialism. 
Marx was passionately devoted to what he believed to be the 
true cause of Freedom. Both the Communist Manifesto and the 
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emancipation,”2 
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great hostile camps, into two great classes directly facing each 
other—bourgeoisie and proletariat.” 

He was the first to point out that he did not claim to have 
discovered the existence of class antagonism, but rather to have 
emphasised the significance of certain aspects of this phenomenon. 
“No credit is due to me for discovering the existence of classes 
in modern society, nor yet the struggle between them. Long 
before me bourgeois historians had described the historical 
` development of this class struggle, and bourgeois economists, 
the economic anatomy of the classes”.” 

He next indicates what he deemed to be his own particular 
contribution. “What I did that was new was to prove: one, that 
the existence of classes is only bound up with particular historic 
phases in the development of production: two, that the class 
struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the proletariat: 
three, that this dictatorship itself only constitutes the transition to 
the abolition of all classes and to a classless society.” 

These three points imply that there is an inevitability about 
the course taken in class warfare, which may be facilitated or 
obstructed, but cannot be eliminated; and that the relationship 
between this struggle and the evolution of processes of production 
requires careful elucidation. The conclusion is that, once this 
inevitability has been grasped and the productive relationship 
defined, the path has been cleared for the arrival of a New Utopia, 
or classless society. 

In terms of Contrast, the note of inevitability expresses 
Deliberation. Inevitability, determinism, and necessity are three 
terms which have come to be used in identical senses. They can 
be employed in two ways, either to give cogency of presentation 
to a postulate or to indicate the infinite. The law of necessity 
is divine, not human. It is the need for a sense of certainty which 
turns man’s mind in quest of God, whether that be the deity 
of a medieval theologian or the product of the Kantian Practical 
Reason. All known natural law is, however, a matter as near 
certain as fact and argument can make it, and can never, in the 


1 Manifesto of the Communist Party, Ibid,, Vol. I, pp. 204, 205, 206. 
2 Karl Marx to Joseph Wendemeyer, Ibid., Vol. I, p. 377- 
3 Tid., p. 37- 
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strict use of the words, be termed inevitable, fore-determined, or 
necessary. 

A postulate, being a finite presentation, is always couched 
in one or other of these words, or in the contrasting presentation. 
Thus, Darwin's expression of evolution is presented to the world 
as the inevitability of the survival of a species given an advan- 
tageous development over its rivals. Lamarck, on the other hand, 
presented the same theory in terms of purpose. He claimed that 
advantageous development was the consequence of fulfilling a 
function. 

The Darwinian would say that, having evolved long legs, 
the hare inevitably eluded pursuit; the Lamarckian, that the hare’s 
legs developed for the purpose of eluding pursuit. The objective 
fact is that the hare has long legs. The only use of inevitability 
or purpose in this respect is that they give force to the presenta- 
tion of a theory. About the fact itself the words convey nothing. 
The same contrast was noted in Chapter IV, when Empedocles 
was seen to have argued biology in terms of inevitability, Aristotle 
in terms of purpose. 

Similarly, the use of words like necessity or determinism gives 
no information about the nature of Freedom, but can and does 
augment the claims of a postulate of Freedom to greater recog- 
nition. Hegel used purpose, Marx inevitability to clothe their 
akes potent reading, 
information about the 


cannot be expressed. 


Hence, when critics complain that, by invokin 
destroyed Freedom, they 


ite sense; and the result is chaos. In the 
same way, when Marxists Produce the freedom of a classless 
Society out of the inevitability of class warfare, they are describing 
a Republic as imaginary as Plato’s, Marx, however, was convince 
that, by linking class struggle with necessity, he had discover 
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discovery of this or that brilliant mind, but as the necessary out- 
come of the struggle between two historically developed classes, 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie.”2 

Marx describes his concept of the inevitable course of the class 
struggle between capitalist or bourgeois society and the prole- 
tarians in many ways, but nowhere more succinctly than in the 
following passage. 

“Along with a constantly diminishing number of the magnates 
of capital grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degra- 
dation, exploitation; butzwith this, too, grows the revolt of the 
working class, . . . Centralism of the means of production and 
socialisation of labour at last reach a point where they become 
incompatible with their capitalist integument. This integument 
is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private property sounds. 
The expropriators are expropriated. . . . Capitalist production 
begets, with the inexorability of a law of nature, its own negation. 
It is the negation of negation.’”? 

If, instead of inexorability, actuality be substituted, the above 
has a distinct Hegelian ring. The difference is that Hegel presented 
Freedom in terms of Immediacy, Marx in terms of Deliberation. 
Marx manifestly chose the class struggle because he lived to see 
ravages of Industrialism, and, unlike Hegel, did not thrive as an 
entrenched servant of a highly organised national State. 

A second aspect of Deliberation constantly affirmed by Marx 
is potentiality. He advocated seizing the power of the State and 
then allowing it gradually to disappear. He stigmatized, as anar- 
chists and opportunists, any who counselled obliteration of “The 
state” by a single coup. 

“The state is not ‘abolished’, it withers away. It is from 
this standpoint that we must appraise the phrase ‘free people’s 
state-—both its justification at times for agitational purposes 
and its ultimate scientific inadequacy, and also the demand 
of the so-called anarchists that the state should be abolished 
overnight.” 

This disparagement of anarchy, or the actuality of a coup d’état 

1 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 164. 


2 Karl Marx: Capital, Vol. II, pp. 788, 789. 
3 Engels: Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, in Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. I, p. 182. 
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method of procedure, indicates the potential nature of the pre- 
sentation. 

Intensiveness, the third criterion of Deliberation, is to be 
found in the notion of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
failure of the Revolution of 1848 impressed Marx with the need 
for a trained nucleus or personnel, who should not only propagate 
revolutionary views among the workers, but also, when the 
workers had seized power, act as their executive. He justified this 
on the grounds that, while the rise of the proletariat was historically 
inevitable and would result in the “withering away” of the State, 
yet there was an interim stage which had to be taken into account. 

“Between capitalist and Communist society lies the period 
of the revolutionary transformation of the one into the other. 
There corresponds to this also a political transition period in 


which the state can be nothing but the revolutionary dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” 


This interim period Marx called the state of permanent revolu- 
tion, and was insistent that bourgeois Socialists should not be 
allowed to hinder the historical Process, when it had satisfied 

their needs and intellectual aspirations, rather than the just demands 
of the workers. “While the democratic petty bourgeois wish 
to bring the Revolution to a conclusion as 


quickly as possible... , 
our interest [is] .. . to make the Revolutio 4 


n permanent until 
all more or less Possessing classes have been displaced from 
domination, until the proletariat has conquered State power, and 
the association of proletarians, not only in one country but in 
all the dominant countries of the world, has advanced so far that 
competition among the proletarians of these countries has ceased 
and at least the decisive productive forces are concentrated in the 
hands of the proletarians.”2 

In this address to the Central 


s 1 the Council of the Communist 
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mpeting claims between these 
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1 Quoted in Lenin: Selected Works, Vol. II, 
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Between the countries concerned there is a loose confederation, and, 
during the permanent Revolution, each of these elements is under 
the ægis of the dictatorship of the proletariat, which means execu- 
tive guidance by a few exceptional Communists, these selected 
by the proletariat. 

Marx described this as “a necessary intermediate step . . . to the 
abolition of all the existing productive relations upon which these 
distinctions rest, to the abolition of all social relations which 
correspond to these productive relations and to the complete 
reversal of all ideas which derive from these social relations.”+ 

Since Historical Materialism in one of its aspects is presented 
in terms of the inevitable, the potential and the intensive, it is 
not surprising that the revolutionary organisation, which was 
created in association with this theory, favoured government 
by a system of primus inter pares rather than primacy. This can 
be observed in Marx’s notes on the first Working Men’s Inter- 
national and in his own reaction to the activities of Bakunin and 
Lassalle. ‘ 

Bakunin left Russia for Paris about the same time that Marx 
left Germany. In Paris Marx became linked with the working-class 
Communists, Bakunin with the Socialist intellectuals. After 1848 
Bakunin advocated secret terrorist organisations, Marx a dictator- 
ship of the élite. Bakunin believed in a single revolution against all 
authority under a single dictatorial head; Marx believed in a state of 
Permanent Revolution in many countries with a loose connecting 
federal link. The issue was one between a revolutionary instrument 
organised in terms either of Primacy or primus inter pares. Bakunin 
stood for Primacy; Marx stood for primus inter pares. 

The two were at issue for the greater part of their professional 
lives. The final struggle came over the Working Men’s Inter- 
national, and Bakunin, according to Marx, tried to form a second 
party within the party. 

“The International was founded in order to replace the socialist 
or semi-socialist! sects by a real organisation of the working class 
for struggle . . . the history of the International was a continual 
struggle ... against these sects... . At the end of 1868 the Russian 

1 Berlin: Karl Marx, p. 164, 
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Bakunin entered the International with the aim of forming inside 
it a second International called the ‘Alliance of Social-Democracy’, 
with himself as leader. He—a man devoid of any theoretical 
knowledge—put forward the pretension that this separate body 
was to represent the scientific propaganda of the International, 
which was to be made the special function of this second Inter- 
national. . . . For M. Bakunin the theory is a secondary affair— 
merely a means to his personal self-assertion. If he is a nonentity 
as a theoretician, he is in his element as an intriguer,”1 

“Now as, according to Bakunin, the International is not to be 


must be reorganised according to this model,”2 
The same heresy of Primac 


d the Marxist economic doctrine, but the 
From these he formu- 


doctrine. 


“First of all I shall briefly describ 
During the period of hi 


sia’ was nonsense. «++ [Lassalle] 


with Bismarck.”3 Could heresy 
1 Karl Marx: Selected Works, Vol. II, pp. 616, 615, 
? Tbid.,|Vol. I, p.620. 7 ERT 
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more abominable than this be conceived by any true Marxist? 
Even Bakunin would have drawn the line at Bismarck. 

Historical Materialism, then, contains in one of its aspects the 
qualities of inevitability, intensiveness, and potentiality; and 
the theory that the activities of the governing body should function 
in terms of primus inter pares rather than Primacy. The presenta- 
tion is deliberate in its entirety. 

Tn considering the nature of Marxist Materialism, the question 
naturally arises whether the use of the word “material” is truly 
Structural, or, in fact, symbolic. In the latter event, the second 
aspect of the Marxist presentation involves Amplification, or the 
use of ritual, ceremonial, and relevant symbolism. 

Three features of the materialistic conception of history merit 
consideration. The first of these is that Materialism claims to have 
ousted idealism once and for all from the philosopher’s map. 
“Now idealism was driven from its last refuge, the philosophy of 
history; now a materialist conception of history was propounded, 
and the way found to explain man’s consciousness by his being, 
instead of, as heretofore, his being by his consciousness.” 

The second feature is the affirmation that materialism is dia- 
lectical and not metaphysical. “Hegel had freed the conception 
of history from metaphysics: he had made it dialectical—but his 
conception of history was essentially idealistic.’”2 

The third feature is the assumption that Marxist Socialism, 
or materialism, is scientific and real, in contradistinction to pre- 
vious versions of Socialism, which could be described as Utopian, 
imaginary, ideal, or any other word which suggests illusory per- 
fection rather than factual certainty. 

“Karl Marx . . . the first to give socialism a scientific founda- 
tion”. “Just as Darwin discovered the law of evolution in organic 
nature, so Marx discovered the law of evolution in human history.’** 
“Tt is the Darwinian struggle for individual existence, transferred 
from nature to society with intensified fury.’”® 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 163. 
2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 163. 
? Engels: in Zbid., Vol I, p. 3. 


4 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 16. 
5 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 172. 
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These three claims, that Marxist materialism is dialectical, 
scientific, and real, rather than metaphysical, illusory, and ideal, 
are formidable. Their value or real meaning depends upon whether 
the use of these terms can be accepted as truly valid. 

Metaphysics and dialectic go back certainly as far as Aristotle 


Marx’s materialism may be dialectical i 


n the Hegelian sense of 
the word; the sentence “Materialism is dial 


in finite language; he thus retained the initi i 
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Marx’s materialism, then. 
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which lulled people to sleep instead of stimulating them to 
think. In place of this Feuerbach put matter, and argued that 
sociological phenomena were in reality demonstrable in terms of 
structure. 

As a Left Wing Hegelian Marx was conditioned to forgo 
Hegel’s Simplification, which was inherent in Protestantism. He 
saw in Feuerbach a challenge to what he himself accepted to be 
the danger implicit in all revealed religion, that it might become 
“the opium of the people”. 

It was one thing, however, to dispense with Hegel’s Idealism 
as dope, and quite another to accept structural materialism as its 
substitute. Marx could not do this. Genuine materialism must have 
something more in it than structural, or objective, sensation. It 
must include the subjective side as well, which, so far, had only 
been dealt with by Idealism and had stopped there. 

“The chief defect of all hitherto existing materialism—that of 
Feuerbach included—is that the object, reality, sensuousness, is con- 
ceived only in the form of the object or contemplation but not 
as human sensuous activity, practice, not subjectively. Thus 
it happened that the active side, in Opposition to materialism, 
was developed by idealism—but only abstractly, since, of course, 
idealism does not know real sensuous activity as such.” 

Marx rejected Feuerbach’s Materialism as “vulgar”, and Hegel’s 
Idealism as illusion, and sought for a way of presentation which 
seemed to include both subject and object in its composition. 
He was aided in this quest by Saint Simon, a French Socialist and 
an economist of the Revolution. Saint Simon advanced the theory 
that the determining factor in history is the development of economic 
relationship, and that the key to the understanding of any par- 
ticular phase of society is to be found by elucidating this production 
equation. 

It was here that Marx found the way of presentation he sought. 
It provided him with a symbolic presentation of man in his environ- 
ment. In this fashion, Marx completed the second component of 
Spirit in historical Materialism; he used economic relationship as 
a fixed symbol which represented the soul of man. The complete 

1 Karl Marx: Thesis on Feuerbach, in Selected Works, Vol. I, p. 471. 
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Marxist exteriorization of Spirit is, then, in terms of Deliberate 
Amplification, ; : h 
Symbolic representation of man in society was elaborated in 
the Preface to The Critique of Political Economy, written during 
his stay in London in 1859. 
“My investigation led to the result that legal relations such 
as forms of state, are to be grasped neither from themselves nor from 


civil society’, 
ht in political 

The difference betwe 
Materialism is succinctly stated in the 


vironment on man’s mind; the 
the latter Amplification. 


This viewpoint is affirmed in different fashions throughout 


being that determines their consciousness,’?2 
Marx accepted Hegel’s differenti 
into four main phases; he used, howeve 


1 lbid, Vol.I, p. 355. 
3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 356. 
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explain the significance of each epoch, and laid stress on the im- 
portance of his own time. 

“Tn broad outlines we can designate the Asiatic, the ancient, the 
feudal and the modern bourgeois modes of production as so many 
epochs in the progress of the economic formation of society. The 
bourgeois relations of production are the last antagonistic form 
of the social process of production—antagonistic not in the 
sense of individual antagonism, but of one arising from the social 
conditions of life of the individuals; at the same time the productive 
forces developing in the womb of bourgeois society create the material 
conditions for the solution of that antagonism. This social formation 
constitutes, therefore, the closing chapter of the prehistoric stage 
of human society.’ 

Marx, also, in his concept of surplus value, provided the other 
aspect of Amplification—the ritual which underlay the relevant 
symbolism of production relationship. “In spite of the fact that 
the capitalist buys the commodities at their value and sells them 
at their value, he gets more value out than he puts in. How does 
this happen? The capitalist finds on the market, under present 
social conditions, one commodity which had the peculiar property 
that its use is a source of new value, is a creation of new value. 
This commodity is labour power.””? 

The latter concept dismisses the notion that modern capital is 
the product of successful trading, and affirms that it results from 
the abuse of labour power. “Labour power exists in the form of 
the living worker, who requires a definite amount of means of 
subsistence for his existence as well as for the maintenance of his 
family, which ensures the continuance of labour power even after 
his death. Hence the labour time necessary for producing these 
means of subsistence represents, therefore, the value of labour 
time.”3 

Thus, the living worker exchanges his very soul for material 
substance in a daily ritual ordained by the capitalist employer. 
But this is the case only in part. 


“Supposing that the weekly wage of a worker represents three 
1 Tżid., Vol. I, p. 357. 
3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 340. 
3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 340. 
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labour days, then if the worker begins on Monday, he has by 
Wednesday evening replaced for the capitalist the full value of 
the wage paid. But does he then stop working? Not at all. The 
capitalist has bought his week’s labour and the worker must go 
on working during the last three days of the week. This surplus 
labour of the worker, over and above the time necessary to replace 
his wages, is the source of surplus value, of profit, of the con- 
tinually growing accumulation of capital.”1 


Surplus value, thus, represents the ritual of the machine which 
is imposed between the worker 


ch presents the postulate of Freedom 
in terms of inevitability, ritual, and relevant symbolism, was 
developed during the period of the rise of the Industrial Revol 
tion in Europe. The Communist wrath, thus, was directed against 
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commonly called the price of labour, for the price of this peculiar 
commodity which has no other repository than human flesh and 
blood.” “But the exercise of labour power, labour, is the worker’s 
own life-activity, his own expression of life. And this life-activity 
he sells to another person in order to secure the necessary means 
of subsistence. Thus his life-activity is for him only a means to 
enable him to exist. He works in order to live. He does not even 
reckon labour as part of his life, it is rather a sacrifice of his life.” 

The Marxist theory, then, both in the exteriorization of history 
and the notion of Freedom, bears the imprint of Deliberate Ampli- 
fication in all its aspects—a complete contrast to the concepts of 
Hegel. 

Marx was, of course, himself aware of the psychological gap 
which stretched between his presentation of history and Freedom, 
and that of his most distinguished master. 

“My dialectic matter is not only different from the Hegelian, 
but is its direct opposite. To Hegel the life-process of the human 
brain, i.e. the process of thinking, which, under the name of “the 
Idea”, he even transforms into an independent subject, is the demi- 
urgos of the world and the real world is only the external pheno- 
menal of the “Idea”. With me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing 
more than the material world reflected by the human mind and 
transformed into forms of thought. . . . The mystification which 
the dialectic suffers in Hegel’s hands by no means prevents him 
from being the first to explain its general form of working in a 
comprehensive and conscientious manner. It must be turned right 
side up again if you would discover the rational kernel within the 
mystical shell.”2 

Since Historical Materialism contains the five aspects of Delibera- 
tion and the two components of Amplification in bold outline, it 
is not surprising that a message so cogently stated should have had 
potent influence. Marx not only evolved the presentation, but also 
fashioned the Corresponding instrument of Revolution. He ex- 
ploited every situation which might serve the ends of Historical 
Materialism and International Revolution. 


1 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 255, 256. 
3 Karl Marx: Capital, p. xxx. 
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The instrument had, as a guiding policy, the “all or nothing” 
law of Historical Materialism; the latter presents the postulate of 
Freedom in terms of the fourth variant of Contrast. The doctrinal 
core in Marxism should always be borne in mind if the full signi- 
ficance of the theory is to be appreciated. Communists may sin 
here and there in minor fashion, but, should they challenge either 


tory, then they are 
guilty of major heresies, and may expect no mercy from the dicta- 


ability and ritual with relevant symbolism mili 
Historical Materiali 


nor Jew, Barbarian nor Greek, bond nor free 
world-wide community, 
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had been killed in the street riots. He compared the lot of the 
State officials who had been killed with that of the rioters. 

“The State will care for the widows and orphans of these men 
. . . but the plebeians, . . . their wives and their children plunged in 
greater misery than ever... . Surely the democratic press may 
claim the right to crown with laurel their sad and darkened 
brow?” 

In 1871 the workmen of Paris for a brief moment seized the 
reins of power in the revolt known as the Paris Commune. 
Marx, in the name of the International, in an address afterwards 
published in a pamphlet on The Civil War in France, made another 
uncompromising statement Supporting sacrifice in the interests of a 
heroic legend. 

“The workingmen’s Paris with its Commune will be for ever 
celebrated as the glorious harbinger of a new society. Its martyrs 
are enshrined in the great heart of the working class. Its exter- 
minators history has already nailed to that eternal pillory from 
which all the prayers of their priests cannot avail to redeem them.”2 

He rejected, also, any suggestion of tolerance; in this respect, 
Marx hurled his chief obloquy against Proudhon, the French 
Socialist. The latter sinned doubly, first by retaining traces of 
Liberalism, and, secondly, by remaining a Frenchman instead of 
becoming an International. 

Proudhon was a French peasant, by trade a typesetter, and by 
profession a crisp and epigrammatic writer on socialism. He 
abhorred the way the Revolution had eliminated king, priest, and 
noble, only to replace the abominations by outrageous practitioners 


` in big business. His first reaction was that all private possession of 


property was an iniquity, but, like a true Liberal, he came to believe 
that some property and moderate competition were essential to 
the decency and dignity and development of man, first as an 
individual and then as a member of the great brotherhood of 
humanity. 

In fine, Proudhon wished to limit monopoly, to eradicate com- 
petition in the making of fortunes and to make the contented 


1 Berlin: Karl Marx, p. 155. 
? Karl Marx: Selected Works, Vol. II, p. 525. 
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bourgeois the unit of society. He was, in effect, opposed to total 
change, but passionately devoted to the cause of the amelioration 
of the poor man’s lot and to liberal reform. 

Marx first came into contact with Proudhon in 1843 when he 
read Proudhon’s widely circulated book What is Property? The 


the two men was now manifest: Proudhon wished to improve, 
Marx wished to change, society, 
Marx stated his views on Proudhonism in a letter to P. V. 
enkov, written from Brussels on December 28th, 1846. “M. 
Proudhon does not directly state that bourgeois existence is for 
him an eternal verity; he states it indirectly by deifying the categories 
which express bourgeois relations in the form of thought. . . . So he 
does not rise above the bourgeois horizon. . 
all good bourgeois do. They all tell you that in principle . . . competi- 


tion, monopoly, etc., are the only basis of life, but that in practice they 
leave much to be desired. They all want 


of bourgeois existence without the nec 
those conditions. . . - This mistake arises 


Proudhon died in 1860. There seems e 
however, that, had he lived to witness th 


carried out. 
This was the fate in store 
exile, who was theoretically a Marxis 


1 Karl Marx: Selected Works, Vol. I, pp. 376, 377. 


is, he would have deplored 
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while Lenin hailed it as another heroic necessity in the historical 
process. 

It has already been noted that Marx anathematised the Immediacy 
of Bakunin and Lassalle in no uncertain terms. Stalin, at a later 
date, used the same methods to denounce Trotsky as a heretic, an 
Opportunist, and an anarchist. 

Marx, then, not only provided his successors with a psycho- 
logical theory, but showed them also how to exploit situations, 
how to be rid of tolerance, and how to combat Immediacy. He 
tried his utmost to convert the Latin, the Saxon, and the Teuton, 
to what he deemed to be the universal truths of Communism; he 
completely failed. By 1872, the three leading countries of the 
West—England, France and Germany—were set fair for a spell 
of prosperity and Liberal reform. i 

Marx recognised the signs, and no longer hoped for a World 
Revolution, in his time, of a fanatical proletariat. There seemed, 
then, to be no future for his International in Europe, so he trans- 
ferred its headquarters to the United States of America. The move 
was, in fact, in effect, a method of securing the extinction of the 
organisation; its activities ended in 1876. 

The soul of Russia was, in the meantime, beginning to stir, 
and the country was becoming industrialised. Conditions were 
ripe for Revolution; a vast, poverty-stricken, peasant population 
were required, by the wealthy few, to become factory hands. 

Historical Materialism, which presents the postulate of Freedom 
in terms of Deliberate Amplification, fitted the psychological 
need of the people. In 1872, Das Kapital was translated into 
Russian, and received a better press than elsewhere. It was sup- 
ported, as in the other instances of the movement for Freedom, 
by the intellectuals. The Teuton had already had Hegel, the Latin 
Napoleon, the Anglo-Saxon Locke, to give presentation to the 
postulate of Freedom. There temained the Slav. Only intellectuals 
can either understand or underwrite a philosophy; when they 
represent the unconscious urges of the community they serve, 
the stage is set for Psychological movement. : 

This happened in Russia. The Revolt began with Belinsky, an 
ardent middle-class intellectual. Plekanov became a well-informed 
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and whole-hearted theoretical Marxist. Lenin added to this executive 
power and belief in the Master’s revolutionary technique. Stalin, 
no theoretical fool, became a dyed-in-the-wool Revolutionary. The 
effect was a Revolution, automatic enough in itself, but moulded 
by instructed, able and ruthless advocates of Historical Materialism. 

The breath of Freedom first began to blow on Russia when 


believed it because the manifestati 
was that of their own souls, 


In the reign of Alexander II, between 1881 and 1904, massive 


The reign of Nicholas II (1904~- 
reform from above. The Duma 
augurated, and its third period of o 
1912; the fourth appointed the provisi 
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ceded the Bolsheviks. But decay had set in at the heart of both the 
established Church and the Monarchy. By 1915 an uncertain 
Emperor was with the army on the German front, and his neurotic 
Empress, under the sway of a decadent monk, Rasputin, ruled at 
home. 

Defeat in the field completed the picture. The Monarchy was 
dead, the Church corrupt, and the masses in revolt. Liberalism 
could not survive in such times. Kerensky was driven from office, 
and Lenin and his co-Bolsheviks passed into power as the com- 
munity who offered a fitting theory of mind and way of life for 
the people. 

The three outstanding Russians of the new outlook were 
Plekanoy, Lenin and Stalin. Plekanov came from the land-owning 
community, Lenin was of the new middle class, and Stalin was a 
peasant. All three, as well as being of exceptional intelligence, were 
well educated. Plekanov was trained as a mining engineer, Lenin 
as a lawyer, and Stalin as a priest of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

George Plekanoy (1856-1918) was, as events proved, primarily 
a Liberal and a scholar. Between 1880 and 1917 he lived in exile. 
He was an authority on Marx and a devout believer in Historical 
Materialism. “Modern dialectical materialism is of course a 
particular case of the materialist view of history, but precisely that 
particular case which alone corresponds to the modern condition 
of science. Dialectical materialism is the highest development 
of the materialist conception of history.” 

In 1882 Plekanoy translated the Communist Manifesto into 
Russian. 

In 1903, at the second conference of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Party, Plekanov sided with Lenin and the Bolsheviks against 
the Mensheviks and determined that the Party should consist of a 
small group of ruthless theorists trained to instruct others, and that 
efforts at persuasive mass instruction were unavailing. In this he 
accepted the Marxist notion of the proletariat, but, as has been 
already noted, departed from the Master in the exploitation of this 
view in practice.2 

1 Plekanov: In Defence of Materialism, p. 291. 

2 Supra, pp. 186-7. 4 

N 
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In 1917 Plekanov was back in Russia. He wanted Russia first 
to win the war, and then to accept Historical Materialism. He would 
not support the current Bolshevik movement, because he deemed 
it was not Russian at all. In the Civil War he would not support 
the Whites, since he deemed these were obscurantist. As a Liberal 
he fell between the Scylla of Bolshevism and the Charybdis of 
Reaction. Doubtless Marx would have excommunicated him as 
another Proudhonist. 


The State and Revolution; The Marxist Doctrine o of the State; and 
The Task of the Proletarian in the Revolution. 

The last was written on the eve of the Revolution, and stresses 
the two notions of the withering away of the State and the function 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

“The substitution of the proletarian state for the bourgeois 
State is impossible without a violent revolution. The abolition 
of the proletarian State, i.e. of the state in 
except through the process of witheri 

“There can be no thought of destroying 
diately, everywhere and completely. i 
the old bureaucratic machi 


After seizing power, Lenin and his Polith 


uro moved almost at 
once from Petrograd to the heart of the E 


mpire at Moscow. He 


1 Lenin: Selected Works, Vol. II 


a 2 P- 155. 
2 Ibid., p. 173. 
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Lenin’s final act was to institute the New Economic Policy. 
This made practical concessions to promote trading for private 
profit without abandoning the Communist doctrine of economic 
symbolism and historical inevitability. Its purpose was to restore 
economic security and to relieve hardship. 

He was succeeded as the leader of modern Russia by Joseph 
Stalin in 1924. This man was a Georgian by birth and was educated 
for the priesthood, but in 1898 he became a professional Revolu- 
tionary. He first came to the notice of Lenin as a result of the part 
he took in promoting a successful raid in Tiflis, when the Revolu- 
tionaries netted £45,000 for the Party funds. 

In 1912, at a special conference summoned at Prague by Lenin 
of the Russian Socialist Democratic Party, the Bolsheviks split 
off from the Mensheviks, formed a separate party, and established 
a separate Committee of seven members, the Politburo. Stalin was 
appointed one of these. This core of Bolshevik policy remains in 
existence to-day, and constitutes the executive body which makes 
effective Marx’s notion of the dictatorship of the proletariat. In 
line with the Master’s teaching, this extremely powerful body 
moves as a whole; and there is no question of Primacy. They tule 
Russia, each, so far as the Party as a whole is concerned, being 
primus inter pares. 

In 1922, Stalin became General Secretary of the Party, 
and remained as such until 1943, when he assumed the title 
of Prime Minister. Marxist Communism had by now appeared 
in three guises; as expressed by the Master, it evolved as the 
postulate of Freedom cohered in terms of Deliberate Ampli- 
fication, devoid of secondary or national colouring. In Lenin’s 
hands, concessions had to be made to national needs. (The 
fourth expression of Freedom had taken root in Russia, and 
as the people were paying the Bolshevik piper, the Politburo 
had to consider to some extent at least the national yearnings 
and aspirations. Lenin made expedient concessions to these un- 
conscious demands.) 

Stalin from the beginning was a Russian national. He has given 
his Historical Materialism a complete national covering, and in 
the result has produced a modern Russia with all the strength 
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and pretensions of Prussia in the seventies and eighties of the last 
century. As Hegel’s philosophy of history became the theoretical 
framework of Bismarck’s policy, so Marx’s Historical Materialism 
has become the sacred script of Stalin’s Russia. 

His first act on Lenin’s death was to convert the latter into a 
saint. The body was embalmed, and the coffin placed in a mausoleum 
in the Red Square of Moscow. The faithful were enjoined to 
perform the sacred ritual of worshipping at this shrine before 
deeming, themselves Communists pure in heart and mind. The 
ikon of Our Lord was replaced by a bust of Lenin. Thus was 
Amplification given full rein, both in so far as the use of ceremonial 
and relevant concrete symbolism are ‘concerned, but completely 
Russian in bias. 

This is the description of the funeral Scene, as issued by the 
Politburo. “At 9.0 a.m. on the 27th January, the coffin was carried 
from the House of Trade Unions to the Red Square, where the 
funeral ceremony was held. At 4.0 p.m. amidst the strains of the 
funeral march, the wailing of factory sirens and the crash of artillery, 
the coffin, with Lenin’s remains, was placed in the mausoleum. 
This mausoleum is now the place of pilgrimage of millions of 
people from all parts of the world, who come to impress on their 
hearts and minds the image of this, one of the greatest of human 
geniuses—Lenin.”1 ` 

This utterance, so far as the use of the ornate is concerned, 
savours of Eastern Orthodox Liturgy, rather than of the writings 
contained in Das Kapital. 

The same impression is gained by a perusal of Stalin’s oration 
on the occasion of Lenin’s memorial Service on the 25th January, 
1924. “We Communists are people of a special mould. We are made 
of a special stuff. We are those who form the army of the great 
proletarian strategist, the army of Comrade Lenin. . . . There is 
nothing higher than the title of member of the'Party, whose founder 
and leader was Comrade Lenin. . . . Departing from us, Comrade 
Lenin adjured us to hold high and guard... the title of member 
of the Party. We vow to you, Comrade Lenin, that we will fulfil your 
behest with credit.”2 


1 Lenin. Biography prepared by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, pp. r91 


2 Ibid., p. 192. peer 
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Stalin, unlike the rest of Lenin’s colleagues who were co-exiles, 
only spent visits abroad at conferences. Otherwise, he had remained 
at home and endured the trials and tribulations of a Revolutionary 
within the Romanov regime. In 1912 he was the only insular Russian 
of the Politburo. The rest, in so far as the experience of exile counts, 
were internationals. This held true in 1922 also, when Stalin became 
Party Secretary. 

Once he was established in the party, he set about converting 
the Politburo from an international into a national body. This 
was accomplished by 1929. In the process he was assisted by the 
Komsomol [Communist League of Youth], whose members in 
effect had never left Mother Russia. Thus Trotsky, the hero of the 
Civil War and the advocate of no Communist Revolution without 
World Revolution, was first outwitted and then outlawed. Doubtless 
Marx, like Stalin, would also have execrated him as an anarchist 
and opportunist. 

Thus Russia was saved from Plekanov by Lenin and from 
Trotsky by Stalin. The ghosts of Proudhon and Lassalle and 
Bakunin were exorcised from the Soviet soul, and with them went 
Liberalism and Immediacy. Amplification from the beginning was 
never in doubt. The price of this victory was the complete nationali- 
sation of Historical Materialism. 

It is kinder to turn the eye of imagination away from the agonised 
brow of the Master had he realised that the end of his international 
theory militant was to be the enthronement of the Russian national 
triumphant. At least Hegel and Bismarck had both deemed them- 
selves to be good Germans. 

With Trotsky discredited, Stalin turned his attention to the 
internal problems of Mother Russia. He initiated the first Five 
Year Plan to industrialise the mineral resources of the country, 
and to make them available for the national wealth. The second 
Five Year Plan did the same for agriculture. Both these enterprises 
were carried through with great energy and complete ruthlessness. 

When, in 1933, the ominous star of Adolf Hitler began to rise 
in the West, Stalin correctly interpreted the signs. Having integrated 
the material resources of the country, he now sought to cohere 
the community under the single red Soviet banner, with each 
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citizen patriotic, conscious and ready, if need arose, to defend 
Mother Russia with his life blood. The repressive measures of the 
ten years’ planning were replaced by persuasion and encouragement. 
The family was restored as a social unit; rank was re-introduced 
to the army; and the military oath changed from allegiance to the 
“International Workers of the World” into that of the “Soviet 
Fatherland.” 

The extraordinary thing is that Stalin was as succéssful in this 
venture as in his policy for changing Russian economy and restoring 
prosperity. The latter two events were concerned with integrating 
the primary aspects of the Russian Constitution; the new move 


community amongst Eastern Europeans. 
The Tartar invasions proved too muci 


f 
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rose, both as the national core of Slavonic vitality and its expression. 
John III (1462-1505), Prince of Moscow, became the first Tsar of 
Russia in 1472. In the same year he married Zoe, niece of the last 
Byzantine Emperor, who died fighting against the Turk on the 
walls of Constantinople. The Mother Church of Russia was now 
in the hands of a Mahommedan power, and the political extinction 
of the capital of the ancient Empire of the East was secured. 

Subtle minds saw in this combination of circumstances a suitable 
occasion for the reunion of Slay and Latin under Roman hegemony. 
These papal aspirations came to nothing. The Tsar John became 
the champion of the Orthodox Church in tribulation, and his 
queen added the embellishments of Byzantine ceremonial to both 
Court and State. 

The patriarchy of the Russian Church remained Byzantine 
until 1589. In that year Jeremy, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
consecrated Job, the Moscow Metropolitan, as Patriarch of the 
Orthodox Church and Patriarch of the National Church of Russia. 
Thus the great Slavonic community, both in Church and State, 
was cohered in terms of Deliberate Amplification. 

The Moscow Patriarchate lasted until the time of Peter the 
Great (1682-1721). In 1700, Adrian, the existing holder, died, 
and Peter deferred indefinitely the appointment of a successor. 
In 1721, the Patriarchate was replaced by a Holy Synod, composed 
of the principal Bishops, but containing also a layman, whose 
duty it was to see that the Church did not interfere with the designs 
of the sovereign, 

Both Peter and Catherine the Great were exceptional individuals 
who forced Russia on the notice of the Western World. Under 
their ægis, the Court became more European, and the State Church 
more secular. Yet the country as a whole, groaning under the 
tyranny of serfdom, remained true to the gorgeous ritual and 
ceremonial of the Orthodox Church. The upper classes, lay and 
clerical, were European; the peasant remained Russian, Slavonic, 
Orthodox. 

By 1917 both the Church and the Romanoff dynasty were 
decadent. Rasputin and Nicholas II fell from power; Kerensky, 
a true individual Russian, whose only sin was that of Plekanoy, 
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namely Liberalism, became Prime Minister of the provisional 
government after the Revolution. He was quick enough to see 
where the strength of the country lay, and restored the Patriarchate. 
This, however, was swept away by the coming of the Communists. 

Tn the dreadful days of Russian danger at the hands of the Nazis, 
which came to a head in 1943, Stalin took two significant steps. 
He disbanded the Comintern, and restored the Moscow Patriarch. 
This, the act of a Georgian peasant, a trained priest and a powerful 
tuler, is eloquent testimony as to what is the true nature of the 
Russian spirit or soul. In its direst peril, Stalin declared to 
the world that Russia was both national and Orthodox to the 
core. 

From 1933 onwards Stalin’s aim had been to prepare for the 
defence of Russia against Hitler. Obstruction came both from 
internationals and intellectuals within the party. Heresy was hunted 
out, and Party purges became a routine. 

Between 1936 and 1938, an astounded Western World was 
reading about the treason trials. It was not the bare statement of 
guilt that caused amazement; that is a commonplace of most political 
trials. It was the elaborate confessions, embellished by ornate 


protestations, which caused wonder. It is wise to remember that 
these manifestations of obsessional ceremonial were not designed 
or intended to impress Western ears and eyes. 

Confessions at State trials should arouse nationals to be aware 
that treason, the awful sin and the greatest heresy of all, has been 
committed. They are not concerned with the outside world, but 
they must convince the citizens at home that a great civil catas- 
trophe has only just been averted by the wisdom of their rulers. 
The defences, with their obsessive ceremonial, were as eloquent 
as Stalin’s funeral eulogy of Lenin; and the Presentation remained 
the same, Deliberate Amplification. Thus, Marxism was lined up 
with the Orthodox Church to oust Immediacy, to cohere a new 
Russian National, to exorcise heresy and to Promote patriotism. 

The fourth presentation of the postulate of Freedom has cul- 
minated in mighty, modern Russia. Its future belongs to historical 
prophecy, and not to psychological exposition. 

But in these later years the world has heard a great deal about 
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the obsessive ceremonial defence from another source. A new 
postulate had arisen above the European horizon, and was absorbing 
the attention of the intellectuals of the West. This was the affirma- 
tion that the prime moyer of man’s mind was unconscious force. 

This in its turn came to be presented in terms of Contrast. 
Sigmund Freud of Vienna produced the first variant by elaborating 
his sytem of psycho-analysis out of the psychopathology of the 
obsessive ceremonial defence. 

The secessions from the Freudian doctrine came, first with the 
Individual Psychology of Alfred Adler, and, second, with the 
Analytical Psychology of C. G. Jung. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE UNCONSCIOUS: 
SIGMUND FREUD 
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Advocates of each view have claimed its unique significance. 
Just as soon, however, as the message matured in strength and 
meaning, it also became clothed in one or other of the four variants 
of expression. The vague postulate became finite and coherent, 
and in the process lost something of its infinite nature. Total 
generalisations, when forced into the service of mortal minds, 
gain in precision and strength, but by the same process lose. in 
universality. The Unconscious is no exception to this rule. 

The first indication of a sénse of the importance of this element 
in mind came as a reaction from the extreme emphasis on Reason 
which followed the European phase of philosophy ranging between 
Descartes and Kant. Had the latter’s Critique of Practical Reason 
taken the prior place in the considerations of his successors, it is 
possible that the first impulse towards elucidating the nature of 
the Unconscious might have come from Koenigsberg rather than 
Vienna. The later writers on Kant tended with the passing of time 
to be preoccupied with Pure Reason, and as a result his philosophy 
lost in human appeal. 

Hegel’s notion of Idea or Spirit, become manifest- in nationality, 
was the first inkling of this reaction. It eventuated, as will be remem- 
bered, in an outline of Teutonic expression showing Immediate 
Simplification. Marx followed by-a description of the yearning of 
a hypothetical class in terms of Deliberate Amplification. 

Neither philosopher dealt directly with the postulate of the 
Unconscious. Yet each, in his own fashion, deemed he had dis- 
covered the essence of human desire. The end of this was a 
description of two group psychologies expressing complete contrast. 

In 1868 Edward von Hartmann, a retired Prussian officer, 
published the Philosophy of the Unconscious in three bulky volumes. 
In this work the importance of unconscious mental activity is 
constantly stressed, but its nature is nowhere described. The 
following quotation is typical, “I may be proud of the work of 
consciousness, as my own deed, the fruit of my own hard labour; 
the fruit of the Unconscious is as it were a gift of the gods, and 
man is only its favoured messenger; it can therefore only teach 
him humility”.t 


1 yon Hartmann: Philosophy of the Unconscious, p. xvi. 
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A feature of the work was its popularity. It came out when the 
author was twenty-seven, and before he died at the age of sixty-fiveit 
had passed into eleven editions. This in itself is evidence of a grow- 
ing interest in the problem of the Unconscious, however vague and 
shadowy its early appearance in the literature must have seemed. 

By 1880, however, the theory of the Unconscious had begun 
to receive factual support from the findings of clinical neurology 
and its related psychopathology. It was at this time that J. M. 
Charcot, the Paris neurologist, discovered, among his patients 
at the Salpetriére Clinic, cases with symptoms of physical dis- 
turbances of the nervous system without an organic or demon- 
strable structural basis. These included paralyses, anzesthesias, 
amnesias and double personalities. Charcot brought them all under 


the clinical heading of Hysteria, and expressed the view that 
“Hysteria is largely a mental malady” 1 


Pierre Janet came to 


quently published as 

Janet’s researches 
theory of the Unconscious. 
existence of automatic or s 
lectures... I gave an important role 


subconscious psychological phenomena. I 
of the chief characters 


amnesias, paralyses, was 
phenomenon, but a parti 
in consciousness”.2 

The second contribution wa 
transformation was that of a dissociation of ideas, 
characterised by . . . a tendency to the dissociatj 


++. to the notion of 
showed . . . that one 
of hysterical anaesthesias, distractions, 
not the disappearance of a psychological 
cular transformation of this phenomenon 


1 Janet: The Mental State of Hystericals, p. v. 
2 Janet: Major Symptoms of Hysteria, p. xiv. 
3 Ibid., p. 332. 
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The third contribution was to the effect that, in established 
Hysteria, where the process was complete, the patient, instead of 
manifesting Anxiety, showed rather mental calm or “belle in- 
difference”.+ 

These three qualifications end as it were the period of general 
statements about the Unconscious which stretch between Hegel 
and Pierre Janet.? During this time acceptance of the fact of the 
Unconscious passed from being a vague impression into a sense 
of certainty. By 1892 progressive minds could no longer doubt 
that one of the next moves in furthering knowledge about mind 
was to come from analysis and description of the facts of this 
phenomenon. The method, however, whereby the material which 
was necessary to attain this end should become available, remained 
obscure. Light dawned about 1895, when Sigmund Freud, the 
Viennese physician, began intensive study of the nature of nervous 
symptoms as revealed by the individual patient in the private 
consulting-room. Within ten years he had formulated the main 
tenets of Psycho-analysis. This is a method of psychological 
investigation and treatment which conceives of the Unconscious 
in terms of Deliberate Amplifitation. 

Since mind remains without structural basis and the essential 
practice of medicine is founded on the facts of structure, it seems 
strange that the task of elucidating the nature of the Unconscious 
should have fallen to the lot of clinicians. The apparent dilemma 
disappears as soon as it is appreciated that the unconscious forces 
inherent in mind have been already applied in the previous chapters. 
There, however, they were observed in release, underwriting the 
satisfaction obtained through community sense, the peace enjoyed 
through religious observance and the thrill experienced in the bid 
for freedom. It was only after these had been explored and expressed 
that the existence of the Unconscious as a separate entity forced 
itself on man’s awareness. 

Since the Unconscious represents the forces operative in mind, 
the possibility of giving these description would be clearly facili- 
tated if they could be observed reacting against obstruction. This 


1 Henderson and Gillespie: 4 Text-Book of Psychiatry, p. 482. 
2 Vide supra, Chapter 3, pp. 40-1. 
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is in fact what happens in psychopathology. It is a method for 
investigating, describing, and treating unconscious forces become 
manifest in frustration. That is why the task fell to the lot of 
physicians. The material was available to them alone. 

The evolution of Freud’s thought and the content of the dis- 
cipline which he built up and called Psycho-analysis, can be con- 
veniently considered along the paths which he himself followed 
in the routine of his work. These can be traced in his interpretation 
of dreams and of nervous symptoms, in his contribution to anthro- 
pology and in the system of mind which he outlined. In addition, 
it will be a help to indicate the nature of the relationship which 


ement and the group 
which, in the course of the years, collected around him. 


tion to psychology which surprised the world when it was pub- 
lished in 1900, remains essentially unaltered, “Tt contains, even 
according to my present-day judgment, the most valuable of all 


my good fortune to make, Insight such 
t once in a lifetime.”1 


also the only thing I could live by.”2 
One reason why Freud found such satisfacti 


and normal psychology. “If dreams turned o 
like symptoms, . . . then Psycho-analysis w. 
1 Sigmund Freud: The Inter, 


pretation of Dreams Foreword 
2 Hans Sachs: Freud: Master and Friend, pp. ras pe cahi Fia 
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sidiary science in the field of psychopathology, and it was rather 
the foundation for a new and deeper science of the mind which 
would be equally indispensable for the understanding of the 
normal . . . , a path lay open to it that led far afield into spheres 
of universal interest”? 

A second reason which made Freud stress this work was that, 
in his view, it constituted the sole indisputable way for investigating 
and discovering unconscious mental forces. “At any rate, the 
interpretation of dreams is the via regia to a knowledge of the 
unconscious element in our psychic life”. 

The interpretation of dreams, then, occupies a central or focal 
point in psycho-analytic theory, and is especially concerned with 
the nature of the content of the Unconscious. Certain general 
assumptions are made in the book which do not evoke serious 
criticism. Freud made use of some of his own dreams to illustrate 
normal thinking and those of his neurotic patients to represent 
psychopathological thinking. This method seems to be both 
convenient and valid. 

The view also that the dream, as experienced by the sleeper, is 
but a manifestation of distorted latent thoughts supported by the 
psychic energy of a forbidden and repressed wish offers no real 
challenge. It is, in any event, an adroit and plausible way of 
accounting for dreams, and it does not credit the Unconscious 
with any particular psychic qualities. Long before Freud, Darwin 
had reminded the world of humans that behind biological life there 
pa driving forces fierce, uncompromising, and in the main, 

nd. 

Again, the postulate of a Censor and the creation of a speculative 
“dream work” with “condensation” and “displacement” as “the 
craftsmen to whom we may chiefly ascribe the structure of the 
dream”, are skilful inventions which can neither be proved nor 
disproved. 

The book contains one generalisation also, which is valid for 
all psychological theory. This is, that mental conflict, which is 
manifest only in Persisting Anxiety, lies, by the very nature of the 


1 Sigmund Freud: An Autobiographical Study, p. 86. 
2 Sigmund Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, p. 559. 
3 Ibid., p. 295. 
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event, beneath the level of awareness. The essence of the discomfort 
of this form of Anxiety is that the latter is a sequel of conflict in- 
accessible to consciousness. Herein lies the sense of helplessness 
experienced by the patient. He is suffering from fear, the source 
of which he knows not. 

Freud described this conflict in terms of an antithesis between 
the contents of two systems of mind which he called the Uncon- 
scious and the Preconscious. The former has no relation to con- 
sciousness; the latter has, and is charged with the duty of rejecting 
all the unconscious impulses, save those in a form rendered palatable 
to the Censor. In this Freud makes both dreams and symptoms a 
compromise between uncontrolled forces surging up from the 
Unconscious and the Protective forces which only allow the former 
access to consciousness under certain rules. 


On the one hand, the supposition of two kinds of Unconscious, 


Persisting Anxiety, is always t 
therapist cannot remind himself 
this salient fact. 

Freud described his two systems thus, 
two kinds of unconscious which have not 


capable of reaching Consciousness; . | 1 


Tt was, however, the former, or total Unconscious that Freud 
really wished to reveal. “|, - the true Psychic reality; in’ its 
inner nature it is just as much unknown to us as the reality of 
the external world, . | 272 « - - the unsubdued and indestructible 
element in the human soul, . . . the daemonic power which 
furnishes the dream-wish, and which we haye found again in our 
unconscious”. 

1 Ibid., p. 564. 

2 Ibid., p. 562. 

3 Ibid., p. 564. 
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This “psychic reality”, this “indestructible element of the human 
soul” is manifestly but a way of indicating spirit in the language 
of the infinite. It will be seen, as was previously suggested, that 
when the Freudian expression is given finite form, it emerges in 
terms of Deliberate Amplification. 

As was noted earlier, Freud viewed the unconscious activities 
present in both dreams and symptoms as alike in quality and 
differing only in intensity. This provides him with the advantage 
of being able to support dream-theory by reference to neurotic 
material and vice versa; “ . . . psycho-analysis recognises no 
essential distinctions, but only quantitative differences, between 
the pyschic life of the normal person and that of the neurotic, the 
analysis of those dreams in which, in sound and sick persons alike, 
the repressed complexes display the same activity, reveals the 
absolute identity of the mechanisms as well as of the symbolism”.1 

The basic tenet behind his theory is that dreams and symptoms 
represent a compromise solution to the desire for the fulfilment 
of a wish. “The dream represents a certain state of affairs, such as 
I might wish to exist; the content of the dream is thus the fulfilment 
of a wish; its motive is a wish”.2 

The nature of this wish, however, and its form of expression 
are represented as revealing certain individual qualities. Sex is 
given a predominant role. “The more one is occupied with the 
solution of dreams, the readier one becomes to acknowledge that 
the majority of the dreams of adults deal with sexual material and 
give expression to erotic wishes”.3 An exclusive note is then 
introduced. “Only those who really analyse dreams, . . . can 
form an opinion on the subject”?.4 

The theme is elaborated thus. “No other instinct has had to 
undergo so much suppression from the time of childhood onwards, 
as the sexual instinct in all its numerous components: from no 
other instinct are so many and such intense unconscious wishes 
left over, which now, in the sleeping state, generate dreams. In 
dream-interpretation this importance of the sexual complexes 

1 Ibid., p. 352. 

2 Ibid., p. 126. 


3 Ibid., p. 372. 
4 Ibid., p. 372. 


oO 
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must never be forgotten . . . I can assure the reader that disguised 
dreams of sexual intercourse with the dreamer’s mother are far 
more frequent than undisguised dreams to the same effect.” 

The argument is reinforced by reference to the neurotic states. 
“The theory of the psycho-neuroses asserts with absolute certainty 
that it can only be sexual wish-impulses from the infantile life 
which have undergone repression . . , during the developmental 
period of childhood, which are capable of renewal at later periods 
of development . . .; and which therefore supply the motive- 
power for all psycho-neurotic symptom formation. It is only by 
the introduction of these sexual forces that the gaps still demon- 
strable in the theory of repression can be filled.”2 

In the above quotation two further 


are repression, as the unconscious rejection of psychic material 


f this mechanism to impulses 
infantile in nature. In fine, Freud has begun to introduce the notion 
of repressed infantile sexuality and the appearance of this in dreams 
and symptoms in a compromise disguise. 


“From the indications obtained in the Psycho-analysis of the 
neuroses I believe that the i i i 


y unconscious—that is, with psychic 
System unconscious”.4 “These eyer- 
tal wishes of our unconscious, recall 
+. . these wishes existing: in repression, are 
themselves of infantile origin, as we learn from the psychological 
investigation of the neuroses . - + the wish manifested in the 
dream must be an infantile wish”.5 


Psychic reality has then, according to Freud, the following 
qualities. It is indestructible, immortal, unconscious, repressed, 


infantile and sexual. So Massive a ritualisation of sex surely demands 


the relevant symbolism. Freud also supplies this, 
1 Ibid., pp. 372-374. 
2 Ibid., p. 557. 
3 Ibid., p. 509. 
4 Ibid., footnote, p. 509. 
5 Ibid., p. 510. 


active and, as it were immor 
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“... I recognised the symbolism in dreams from the very 
outset. But it was only little by little that I arrived at a full appre- 
ciation of its extent and ‘significance, as the result of increasing 
experience, and under the influence of the works of W. Stekel. 
- + This author, who has perhaps injured psycho-analysis as 
much as he has benefited it, produced a large number of novel 
symbolic translations, to which no credencé was given at first, 
but most of which were later confirmed and had to be accepted... . 
Stekel found his symbolic meanings by way of intuition... . Sym- 
bolism does not appertain especially to dreams but rather to the 
unconscious imagination. . . . We should have to go beyond the 
province of dream-interpretation in order fully to investigate the 
meaning of symbolism. . . . It is quite unmistakable that all weapons 
and tools are used as symbols for the male organ: e.g. ploughshare, 
hammer, gun, revolver, dagger, sword, etc. 

The power given to the interpreter of dreams and symptoms by 
psycho-analysis seerhs to be very considerable. This is not merely 
accepted but indeed affirmed by Freud. “ .. . in the symbolic 
interpretation of dreams the key to the symbolism is selected 
arbitrarily by the interpreter, . . . Provided one hits on the right 
idea on the right occasion, one may solve dreams of this kind either 
completely or in part, independently of any statements made by 
the dreamer.’”? 

The cleric may indeed experience a sense of envy should his 
eyes at any time alight on these words. No church has ever placed 
so much power in the hands of priests as Freud has given to psycho- 
analysis through symbolism. So defined a doctrine of sex ritual 
and phallic symbolism could hardly be left without a complete 
expression, either in terms of purpose and teleology, or of in- 
evitability and determinism. Freud sided unequivocally with 
determinism. 

“For it is demonstrably incorrect to state that we abandon our- 
selves to an aimless excursion of thoughts when, as in the inter- 
pretation of dreams, we renounce reflection and allow the in- 
voluntary ideas to come to the surface. It can be shown that we 


1 Ibid., pp. 332-338. 
2 Ibid., pp. 325-326. 
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are able to reject only those directing ideas which are known to 
us, and that with the cessation of these the unknown—or, as we 
inexactly say, unconscious-directing ideas immediately exert their 
influence, and henceforth determine the flow of the involuntary 
ideas. Thinking without directing ideas cannot be ensured by any 
influence we ourselves exert on our own psychic life; neither do I 
know of any state of psychic derangement in which such a mode 
of thought establishes itself.’ 

Once again Freud reinforces his argumi 
with neurosis. “The psycho-analysis of neurotics makes abundant 


use of two principles: that with the abandonment of the conscious 
directing ideas the co 


the concealed directi 


r suppressed and more profound 
ones. Indeed, psycho-analysis makes these two principles the 
foundation stones of the technique.” 


Psycho-analysis is constituted by 
determinism. In fine, the expression 
ion. Further, and “here lies the rub”, 
no single variant of expression but a 
rsal generalisation. “Dreaming is on 
n to the earliest relationships of the 
is childhood, of the impulses which 


individual is only an abridg 


tous circumstances of life.... We are encouraged to expect, 


» a knowledge of the archaic inheritance 


A similar insistence that psychic teality is finally solely and 
universally the expression of ritual, symbolism and determinism, 
is found also in psycho-analytic writing when the accent is laid on 
psychopathology rather than ort dreams, 


1 Ibid., pp. 487,488. 
2 Thid., p. 490. 
3 Ibid., p. 506. 
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The symptom complex in which the doctrinal element of psycho- 
analysis is most clearly expressed is the Obsessive Ceremonial, 
more commonly known as the Obsessional Neurosis. Freud laid 
special stress on the importance of this psycho-neurosis and on the 
intimate relationship which existed between it and psycho-analytic 
theory. “This which we call the obsessional neurosis is not so 
popular as the widely known hysteria; it is, if I may so express 
myself, not so noisily ostentatious, behaves more as if it were a 
private affair of the patient’s, dispenses almost entirely with bodily 
manifestations and creates all its symptoms in the mental sphere. 
. . . In the obsessional neurosis, . . . that mysterious leap from 
the mental to the physical is absent, and it has really become more 
intimately comprehensible and transparent to us through psycho- 
analytic research than hysteria; we have come to understand that it 
displays far more markedly certain extreme features of the neurotic 
constitution.” 

He cited the following example as typical of the obsessive cere- 
monial or ritual. The case occurred in “a well-grown clever girl of 
nineteen, the only child of her parents. . . . As the routine of her 
nightly precautions our patient declares that she must have silence 
at night and must exclude all possibility of noise. She does two 
things for this purpose; she stops the large clock in her room and 
removes all other clocks out of the room including even the tiny 
wrist watch on her bed table. Flower pots and vases are placed 
carefully together on the writing table, so that they cannot fall 
down in the night and break, and so disturb her sleep. . . . The 
most important observances are concerned with the bed itself, 
however. The bolster at the head of the bed must not touch the 
back of the wooden bedstead. The pillow must lie across the bolster 
exactly in a diagonal position and in no other; she then places her 
head exactly in the middle of this diamond, lengthways. The 
eiderdown must be shaken before she puts it over her, so that all 
the feathers sink to the foot-end; she never fails, however, to press 
this out and redistribute them all over it again.” 

There are three distinct and separate elements in this case history. 


1 Sigmund Freud: Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, p. 219. 
2 Thid., pp. 224, 225. 
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The first is the presence of compulsive thinking which underlies 
the first series of activity. These are concerned with removing evén 
the one in a million chance of disturbance by noise, be that from a 
tiny wrist watch or the flimsiest possibility of a vase being blown 
over. The latter represent the practically absurd but intellectually 
possible niduses to which Persisting Anxiety adheres. These have 
been described in the chapter on Anxiety in the first section of this 
book. 

Freud interpreted these in terms of phallic symbolism. The 
clocks and watches were symbols of the female genitals because of 
“their relation to periodical processes and regular intervals”. The 
same held true for the utensils since 


like all receptacles, also symbols of the female genitals”. 


to this by compulsive thinking 
This is a common series of events 
ich does not require interpretation 
lism or by direct analogy. The 
many manifestions of Persisting 
ence of Spirit in frustration and 


it in . The symptoms of Persisting Anxiety are 
only too ébvious to the Patient; it is the protest which is the 
mystery. 


Foisting phallic symbolism onto these events is then neither 
tight nor wrong; it is irrelevant, and reflects failure to distinguish 
between the manifestati i i 


importance in Contrast Psychology. Manife 
method like Psycho-analysis which claims uni 
gesture denies the existence of Contrast, the 


stly, however, in a 
Versality, and in that 


distinction is of little, 


1 Iżid., p. 226. 
2 Thid., p. 226. 
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aggressive affirmation such as might be expected in Hysteria or 
Assertion. The expression is Deliberation in protest, a damping 
down of the intensity of the moment by repetitive acts rather than 
relying on psychic accentuation to bring peace. 

Up to this point the patient’s story is repeated, while making 
allowance for individual differences, over and again in consulting- 
room practice, and so far the diagnosis is Persisting Anxiety with 
Deliberation in protest. 

The third and remaining element contains the ritual or cere- 
monial with relevant concrete symbolism. Unlike the Persisting 
Anxiety and repetitive acts, this ritual, with the bolster, the back 
of the bed, the pillow and the eiderdown is, taken by itself, without 
meaning and requires interpretation. This was given by Freud as 
follows. 

He divined that the bolster represented a woman and the upright 
back of the bed a man. “She wished therefore, by a magic ceremony, 
as it were, to keep man and woman apart; that is to say, to separate 
the parents and prevent intercourse from occurring. . . . ‘Bolster’ 
and bedstead were then really prevented from coming together. . . . 
If the bolster was a woman, then the shaking of the eiderdown till 
all the feathers were at the bottom, making a protuberance there, 
also has a meaning. It meant impregnating a woman; she did 
not neglect though to obliterate the pregnancy again, she had 
for years been terrified that intercourse between her parents 
might result in another child and present her with a rival . . . if 
the large bolster meant the mother then the small pillow could 
only represent the daughter... . The part of the man (the 
father) she thus played herself and replaced the male organ by 
her own head.” 

The case history together with its interpretation as outlined 
above demonstrates Deliberation in its second element, and ritual 
and symbolism in its third. The latter has been described in this 
book as the expression of Amplification. 

This was observed, in the first place, as one of the salient features 
in the performances of religious rites among the ancient Romans. 
Tt was next noted in Transubstantiation as the source of contention 


1 Ibid., p. 227. 
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between Reformers and Counter-Reformers. Thirdly, it appeared 
as the ritual of Empire which Napoleon I imposed on the French. 
Finally, it emerged in the way in which Stalin adapted Marxist 
doctrine to inspire the faithful to keep Russian Communism alive 
through the meansfof a ceremonial or worship at Lenin’s mausoleum 
in the Red Square of Moscow. 

An important feature of the quoted ceremonial is that it was 


ality as occurring in “two 
waves with an interval between them. It teaches a first maximum 
in the fourth or fifth year of a child’s life, 
festing itself in the activity of a whole 
instincts. . . . To begin with they are n 
dominantly auto-erotic. Later they begin t 


1 [bid., p. 286. 
? Ibid., pp. 298-9. 


3 Sigmund Freud: An Autobiographical Study, pp. 66, 62, 63. 
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the most satisfactory way and in every detail by direct observa- 
tions on children” 

These early experiences are repressed, “ . . . and a period of 
latency follows which lasts until puberty. . .”2 “. . . it is only 
after the third stage has been reached that the primacy of the 
genitals is established and that the sexual begins to serve the ends 
of reproduction”.3 

Since these observations relate solely to what had become known 
as “sexuality”, it is important to assess the essential value and 
exact meaning of this term. Freud has extended the use of the word 
in two directions. “In the first place sexuality is divorced from its 
too close connections with the genitals and is regarded as a more 
comprehensive bodily function, having pleasure as its goal and 
only secondarily coming to serve the ends of reproduction. In the 
second . . . the sexual impulses are regarded as including all ... 
merely affectionate and friendly impulses to which usage applies 
the exceedingly ambiguous word ‘love’ ”.4 

Freud, in these expansions, denuded the concept of sexuality 
of every vestige of biological sex, but retained the use of the word 
“sexuality” to denote spirit, in general, seeking exteriorization. 
The problem remains as to how this spirit is deemed to become 
manifest at the level of inter-human contact, and the answer to this 
is to be found in the libido theory. 

Freud states that he “ . . . gave the name libido to the energy 
of the sexual instincts”.5 With the extensions, however, of the 
meaning of sexuality as noted above, libido can only mean the 
enthusiasm which is behind the presentation of the Freudian 
concept of spirit. 

This view is supported by the following considerations. It is 
desire which is repressed and fixated, but the libido which, under 
circumstances of stress, regresses to the early fixation and re- 
emerges in terms of psychopathology. In the Obsessive Cere- 
monial the libido regresses to the anal-sadistic level, and reappears 


as Deliberate Amplification in protest. 


1 Ibid., pp. 69, 70. 
2 Ibid., p. 66. 
3 Ibid., p. 63. 
4 Ibid., pp. 67, 68. 
5 Ibid., p. 63. 
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Libido, then, is the zest behind the Freudian presentation of 
spirit which connects one variant of personality with the world of 
personalities around, or, if frustrated, reappears as the Obsessive 
Ceremonial. As is the case with any variant of spirit, manifest at 
the level of inter-human contact, there is movement to and fro 
between the psychic energy of the individual personality and the 
world of personalities around. “We thus formulate for ourselves 
the concept of a libido quantum whose psychic representative we 
designate as the ego-libido, . . . But this ego-libido becomes con- 
veniently accessible to psycho-analytic study only when the psychic 
energy is employed on sexual objects, that is when it becomes 
object libido. . . . In contradistinction to the object libido, we 
call the ego-libido narcissistic libido.” 

Sexuality, then, in the Freudian sense of the word, is a general 
term used to connote spirit, whilst libido Means spirit at the level 
of inter-human contact, either as Deliberate Amplification or the 
Obsessive Ceremonial. Whether in release or protest, the Freudian 
libido is always Presented as Deliberate Amplification. 

As might be expected, once Freud had formulated sexuality 
and libido, he then turned his attention to what he deemed were 
the forces frustrating spirit. In his early years as a psycho-analyst 


he was content with a sharp differentiation between what he called 
the “chemism? subservin, 


He made a tentati 


chemism were preserved.”2 
His next ste 
thetical in aim 


» self-preservation and the preser- 
+ + + We introduced ihe ‘ego-instincts’ and 
to psycho-analysis. Under the former heading 


1 Sigmund Freud: Three Contributi 
By Bile p. aa ree Contributions to the Theory of Sex, PP. 77, 78. 
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we placed everything that had to do with the preservation, main- 
tenance and advancement of the individual. To the latter we 
ascribed the rich content implied in infantile and perverse sexual 
life. Our investigation of the neuroses led us to regard the ego as 
the restricting and repressing force and the sexual impulses as the 
restricted and repressed ones, with the result that we thought we 
had firmly grasped not only the difference between the two groups 
of instincts but the conflict between them.”? 

The difference between the two sets of instincts were further 
elaborated to the effect that libido always aimed at exteriorization 
while the ego-instincts bowed to the demands of necessity. “It is 
quite plain that the sexual instincts pursue the aim of gratification 
from the beginning to the end of their development. . . . At first 
the other group, the ego-instincts, do the same, but under the 
influence of necessity, their mistress, they soon learn to replace 
the pleasure-principle by a modification of it. . . . Thus trained 
the ego becomes “reasonable”, it is no longer controlled by the 
pleasure-principle, but follows the Reality-principle.”? 

In this fashion Freud maintained his early contention that 
sexuality and libido were the psychic indestructibles, and that the 
antithetical elements, or mental conflict, lay between the unequi- 
vocal urge of libido and the modifying influence of the ego-instinct. 

Later he fused the sexual and self-preservative instincts under 
the single heading of Eros. Against this he placed the death instinct, 
and postulated that the riddle of life was an endless struggle between 
the zest for life and the awareness of the inevitability of death. 
This is none other than the old Eros Thanatos dilemma in which 
individual man for a moment tries to impose his expression, or 
finite form, on the infinite, only to succumb to eternal chaos when 
that moment is spent. Man craves immortality, and yet knows that 
he must die. 

Freud conceived of immortality as the never ending expression 
of Deliberate Amplification. No matter how wide his concepts 
became, as the years of busy practice passed into the speculative 
phase of advancing age, this central, indeed single, fact of psycho- 


1 Sigmund Freud: New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, pp. 


12. 125. 
2 Sigmund Freud: Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, p. 299. ay 
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analysis remained. On all other points he was flexible, but on the 
doctrine of libido he remained adamant and immutable. In the 
first instance Freud divided mind from a descriptive viewpoint 
into Conscious, Pre-conscious and Unconscious. The widening 
of the concept of sexual and ego-instincts into what he called 
Eros was accompanied by a parallel change in psychical topography. 

He began by postulating an instinctual unconscious entity 
called the Id. This was, as it were, undifferentiated primary mind 
out of which all psychic life flows, Could this energy potential 
be known, then mind’s secrets are unveiled. “Eros and the death- 


instinct struggle within it? This Part of the mind “. . . contains 


which he later evolved the concept of the 


e first years of infancy, 
us complex becomes established: 


submits to the categorical imp 
Ego”.6 


1 Sigmund Freud: The Ego and the Id, P. 87. 

? Sigmund Freud: Outline of. Psycho-Analysis, P. 2. 
® Sigmund Freud: The Ego and the Id, PP. 29, 30. 
“Sigmund Freud: 4n Autobiographical Study, pp. 64, 65. 
5 Ibid., p. 109. 3 

€ Ibid., p. 109. 
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This tripartite division of mind into Super Ego, Ego and Id 
has much in common with the differentiation into reason, spirit 
and the appetites which dates back to ancient Greece. The dis- 
tinction is that, while Plato emphasised reason, Freud pressed 
the claim of appetite. In the same fashion the antithesis between 
Eros and Thanatos does little more than reiterate the simple truth 
that, while man yearns to create and to become immortal, he must 
die. 

These wide generalisations bring psycho-analysis into the 
ambit of an approach to the infinite. As always, when this happens, 
the expression loses its cogency or finite force. Further, Freud as 
metaphysician does not seem to have added to the sum of know- 
ledge arrived at by his predecessors. On the other hand, there is 
nothing in these extensions which invalidates the concept of 
sexuality and the libido theory. The moment the theory returns 
from speculative philosophy to psychotherapy the finite force 
and clarity return, and with it the libido, or the Unconscious in 
terms of Deliberate Amplification. 

So defined an enunciation of doctrine as psycho-analysis was 
bound to bring friend and foe in its train. As might have been 
expected, the community which finally emerged in support of the 
movement, reflected the mind and personality of its author and 
founder. 

A general postulate which is forcibly presented in terms of 
one of the four variants nearly always shows three phases in its 
development. First the notion matures, clarifies and emerges in 
its specific doctrinal form. The cogent enunciation attracts general 
attention, and the second period follows. f 

The concept now often receives criticism as well as appreciation, 
and its protagonists may have to strive hard to preserve its very 
existence. In the third stage the body, which has developed in 
support of the new idea, retires to within its own citadel and 
pursues an independent existence. It is accepted and respected, 
but has no longer any claim to universality. 

The first psycho-analytic phase stretched between the years 
1902 to 1907. During that time Freud gathered round him young 
local disciples eager to absorb the tenets and to practise the technique 
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of psycho-analysis. Among these were two lay analysts, later to 
become eminent in the organisation, the late Otto Rank and the 
Boston psycho-analyst, Dr. Hans Sachs. 

By 1907 the Zürich School of psychiatry had, under the ægis 
of Bleuler, become interested in psycho-analysis. In 1908 the 
first Congress was held at Salzburg. Here Freud and Jung exchanged 
ideas, and an amalgamation was effected between Vienna and 
Zürich which in due course was to end in schism and secession 
through the clash of contrasts in expression. This first meeting 
was characterised by intense vitality and activity. 

Freud now wished the movement to expand. “ . . . The second 
private congress of psycho-analysts took place at Nuremberg in 
March 1910. In the interval . . | I had conceived a project which 
- - + I carried out at this second congress. What I had in mind 
was to organise a psycho-analytic movement, . . . and to give 
it a leader who would look after its future career,’ 

He was naturally eager to organise an international movement 
which would preserve psycho-analysis intact. He succeeded in 
making president of the new association a psychiatrist, whose 
expression moved completely in terms of Immediacy. This, 


ie applied to administration, accentuates the notion of Dux 
as leader. 


“This man could only be C. G. Jung. 
were his exceptional tal 


made to psycho-analysis, . . . and the impression of energy and 
assurance which his personali 


desirable . . . that the adhere 


Jung was elected president. . . . The Third Congress, took place 
in September I911 in Weimar and surpassed the previous ones 


in spirit and scientific fervour. Soro AN very different picture was 
1 Sigmund Freud: Collected Papers, Vol. I, p. 328. 
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presented by the Fourth Congress in Munich two years later in 
September 1913, . . . It was conducted in a disagreeable and 
incorrect manner by Jung. ... The fatiguing and unedifying 
proceedings ended in the re-election of Jung to the presidency of 
the International Psycho-analytical Association.” 

Thus between 1907 and 1913 psycho-analysis blazed the trail 
of a total truth and founded yet another international whose 
members were neither “Scythian nor Greek, barbarian nor Jew, 
bond nor free”. Yet, before the Fourth Congress was over, two 
secession movements had taken place, and Freud’s dream of an 
international movement administered in terms of primus inter 
pares was shattered. 

The movement, of course, did not stop, but again it was esoteric 
and dispersed rather than truly international. The latter kind of 
‘international’ had its first meeting after the World War of 1914— 
1918 at the Hague in 1920. Here Freud outlined a policy to be 
followed by the intimate circle, that small select community who 
had unequivocally backed the system from its inception and 
through the difficult days. 

“At the Hague in September 1920 Freud called the six of us 
together and unfolded a plan to us which he had elaborated in 
detail. Henceforward we would form a co-ordinated, but strictly 
anonymous group. . . . Since we lived in four different places 
(Vienna, Berlin, Budapest, London), we were to correspond at 
Stated . . . intervals by circulating letters. . .. At each convention 
we would meet and remain together a few days after the end of 
the meeting.””2 

Thus intensiyeness was inaugurated, and the spiritual leader 
as primus inter pares restored. This, the organisation of the new 
international, is strangely reminiscent of Marx’s dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the inner circle of the Politburo. 

In his approach to anthropology Freud made use of compulsive 
thinking, ritual, symbolism and inevitability. He had already 
inferred these phenomena from the results of his investigations 
into dreams and the psychopathology of the Obsessive Cere- 


1 Ibid., pp. 329-332. 
2 Hans Sachs: Freud, Master and Friend, pp. 156, 157. 
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monial. Further, he made a precise parallel between this neurosis 
on the one hand and primitive man, religion and archaic inheritance 
e other. 

aren were all brought within the ambit of the libido theory. 
The immortal, the eternal and the indestructible elements in man 
were deemed to have become manifest once and for all as sexuality 
with its relevant ritual and symbolism, and as determinism, with 
its consequent inevitability, potentiality and intensiveness. 

This expression has, so far as Contrast psychology is concerned, 
no valid claim either to infinity or to universality. It is but one 
of the four finite variants, and has already appeared in each of the 
Previous postulates which have been dealt with in this book. In 
technical terms the expression represents Deliberate Amplification. 

Three elements were observed to be present in the case history, 
quoted earlier in the chapter, of the patient who went through an 
elaborate performance before settling down to sleep. These were 
Persisting Anxiety as noise phobia, Deliberation as obsessive OF 
delaying acts, and ritual with its releva 

Compulsive thinking 
It appears in many guises, 
downstairs during the nig 
whether the gas is out, the 
“one in a thousand” contin: 
attached. As with Persisting 
is the sequence, and not th 

This latter point was 
common factor existed 


e origin of these 
prohibitions is just as m 


He suggested also that 
which the same object i 
both of the compulsive neurosis and taboo. 
dreams of normal individuals has shown that o 
to kill others is stronger . . . 
we have learnt that the obse 


“The analysis of 
ur own temptation 
than we had suspected. . . . When 
ssive rules of certain neurotics af 
1 Sigmund Freud: Totem and Taboo, p. 37. 
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nothing but measures of self-reassurance and self-punishment 
erected against the reinforced impulse to commit murder, we can 
return to our previous hypothesis that every prohibition must 
conceal a desire. We can then assume that this desire to murder 
actually exists and that the taboo as well as the moral prohibition 
are psychologically by no means superfluous but are, on the con- 
trary, explained and justified through our ambivalent attitude 
towards the impulse to slay.’ 

Later in life Freud, far from repenting of the viewpoint that 
the desire to kill lay in the Unconscious of the neurotic and primitive 
man, extended it to cover the whole of humanity. “After these 
considerations I have no qualms in saying that men have always 
known—in this particular way—that once upon a time they had a 
primeval father and killed him”.? 

This was Freud’s final generalisation about inevitability, inten- 
siveness and potentiality. By archaic inheritance man has uncon- 
sciously knowledge of the primal sin, and seeks for ever to expiate 
this. Since his life is thus conditioned, the expression of his deepest 
needs must be in terms of the inevitable. He can never wholly 
atone; hence the expression remains potential. Every thought 
begins, ends and moves within the framework of this intensiveness. 

Freud supported his contention by citing a plausible explanation 
of the dawn of social life from a primal horde ruled by a despotic 
father. “One day the expelled brothers joined forces, slew and ate 
the father, and this put an end to the father horde. This violent 
primal father had surely been the envied and feared model for each 
of the brothers. . . . The totem feast which is perhaps mankind’s 
first celebration would be the repetition and commemoration of 
this memorable criminal act with which so many things began, 
social organisation, moral restriction and religion.” 

In psycho-analytic theory then, Deliberation is affirmed as one 
of the universal aspects of expression. The others which complete 
the doctrinal statement are ritual and symbolism, that is, Amplifi- 
cation. 

Freud deemed that religion satisfied the illusions, or wishful 


1 Sigmund Freud: Totem and Taboo, p. 76. 
? Sigmund Freud: Moses and Monotheism, p. 161. 
? Ibid., Totem and Taboo, p. 142. 
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thinking of mankind, in the same way as Marx believed it to be 
“the dope of the masses”. In addition, he viewed this “universal 
neurosis” as cast in the mould of the Obsessive Ceremonial. 
“. .. the psychical origin of religious ideas. Those which profess 
to be dogmas arè not the residue of experience or the final result 
of reflection; they are illusions, fulfilments of the oldest, strongest 
and most insistent wishes of mankind; the secret of their strength | 
is the strength of these wishes?.1* | >, it betokens a tremendous 
relief for the individual’s psyche if it is released from the conflicts 
of childhood arising out of the fa 
wholly overcome, and if these co 
accepted solution.”2 “It has been 
details the analogy of religion an 


people by introducing the custom 
-lying meaning of this 
the symbolical substitute of castration, 


Anxiety expressed in 
s will, ritual and symbolism. 
man’s expression as a 


* Sigmund Freud: The Future of an Illusion, P- 52. 
2 Ibid., p. 53. 
3 Téid., p. 77. 


4 Sigmund Freud: Moses and Monotheism, P. 192. 
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view about symbolism. “First of all there is the universality of 
speech-symbolism. Symbolic substitution of one object through 
another—the same applies to actions—our children are conversant 
with, and it seems quite natural to them. We cannot trace the way 
in which they learned it and must admit that in many cases to 
learn it would be impossible. It is original knowledge, which the 
adult later on forgets. He employs, it is true, the same symbolism 
in his dreams, but he does not understand them unless the analyst 
interprets them for him and even then he is loath to believe the 
translation. When he has used one of the phrases of speech in 
which this symbolism is crystallised, he has to admit that its true 
meaning had quite escaped him. Symbolism even ignores the 
difference in languages; investigation would probably show that 
it is ubiquitous, the same with all peoples. Here there seems to be 
an assured case of archaic inheritance from the time when speech 
was developing, . . . ”1 

This was Freud’s ultimate statement. It affirmed that as a genetic 
fact man, through archaic inheritance, has at his disposition only 
the single variant of expression which used inevitability, ritual 
and symbolism, Psycho-analysis is, then, an absolute, immutable, 
and undeviating system, which insists that there is but one way 
of presentation of spirit at the level of inter-human contact. Herein 
lie both its strength and its weakness. It was so closed a system 
that, on the one hand, it gave lucidity and coherence to the postulate 
of the Unconscious. On the other hand, the ruthless assumption 
of its general application was at variance with the facts of psycho- 
pathology out of which the movement arose. 

When Freud linked compulsive thinking with the Obsessive 
Ceremonial he made a false claim for the universality of his method. 
He made those three terms interchangeable: compulsive thinking, 
obsessional symptoms, and ritualistic performances. Each was 
used, on different occasions, to describe the symptom complex of 
the Obsessive Ceremonial. 

Yet the facts are, that compulsive thinking is Persisting Anxiety, 
obsessional traits reveal the delaying tactics of Deliberation, while 
ceremonial ritual and symbolism show the characteristic features 


1 Ibid., pp. 157, 158. 
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of Amplification. The Obsessive Ceremonial is, in fine, but one 
variant of spirit in protest, one psychological reaction to Per- 
sisting Anxiety. The remaining three, namely Hysteria, Assertion, 
and Depression, have been described in the first section of this 
book. $ 

Freud used the title Conversion Hysteria to describe any neurosis 
consisting primarily of somatic symptoms. He did not distinguish 
between somatic Anxiety and Hysteria. In the first of these, Anxiety 
is extended to the “one in a thousand” chance of disease, such as 
that every internal pain is worried about as a gastric cancer. In 
the second, calm, or Janets i‘Zed/e indifférence”, is the salient 
feature, and not Anxiety. 

He also used the term Anxiety H: 
Yet these latter are indubitably manife 
and are no more linked to H 
to the Obsessive Ceremonial. 

If Persisting Anxiety is, then, 
of the Freudian so-called psycho 


ysteria to connote phobias. 
stations of Persisting Anxiety 
ysteria than compulsive thinking is 


excluded from the terminology 


“neuroses, there remain Hysteria 
and the Obsessive Ceremonial. These are described as the Trans- 


ference Neuroses. In effect “transference” means that a verbal 
rapport can exist between a Psycho-analyst using symbolism .as 
a means of interpretation and a Patient suffering from amplified 
expression in protest. 

Freud knew nothing of Assertion and Depression. A system 
which excluded Simplification, could not, because of its a priort 
assumption, accept the existence of the common nervous illnesses 
of this island. Hence the many failures, and, in some instances, the 


brutal failures, which arise when psycho-analysis is applied to the 
neuroses of Simplification. 


Sex symbolism, in all its violence and crudity, is imposed on 


suffering souls whose tradition for centuries has favoured the 
exclusion of ritual and symbolism from expression. It is little 


wonder that such patients declare, that, after Psycho-analysis, the 
last state was worse than the first. 


The so-called Narcissistic Neuro 
matter. They are used to describ 
schizophrenia and melancholia, 


ses have no bearing on the 
e major mental illnesses like 
In these the expression is locked 
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up within the fantasy, has no link with external reality, and, as 
such, is not available either for true psychological investigation or 
therapy. 

Freud was, of course, aware that some aspects of his theories 
aroused intense opposition. He dispensed with these criticisms 
as mere prejudices. Those who suggested that he should abandon 
sexuality and symbolism knew neither the man nor his method. 
“Some take objection to sexuality, . . . ; the existence of symbolism 
seems to be particularly disliked. The circumstance that the struc- 
ture of psycho-analysis, although unfinished, nevertheless possesses 
a unified organisation from which one cannot select elements, 
seems not to enter the minds of these eclectics.”* 

In short, the doctrine is complete, and moves as a whole or not 
at all. How could it be otherwise in a theory which ordained that 
ritual, symbolism, and inevitability were facts of genetic inheritance? 
Freud dispensed with objections to his sexual theories equally 
contemptuously. They were but the manifestations of nineteenth- 
century prudery which preferred comforting illusions to scientific 
fact. 

The significance of sex to Freud was that it led him to sexuality, 
phallic symbolism, and the description of human development in 
terms of infantile sexuality, fixation and repression. It had little or 
no reference to biological sex. He found his proofs in the Obsessive 
Ceremonial which shows the expression of ritual and symbolism 
in protest. These latter phenomena mean very little to those whose 
spiritual development has matured in Greek philosophy, Reforma- 
tion theology, and northern Liberalism. 

The twentieth-century “Unconscious” is individual man’s 
particular variant of expression. He can only become aware of it 
through knowledge. It appears in release as personality, in frus- 
tration as Anxiety, and in Protest as one or other of the four variants 
of neurosis. The aim of therapy is to transform the expression 
from Protest to release, and, in the process, to resolve the Anxiety. 

The Freudian Unconscious reveals only Deliberate Amplification. 
This is true for his dream theories, psychopathology, libido 
concept, the organisation of the movement, and the'anthropological 


` | Sigmund Freud: New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, p- 178- 
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approach. It was pointed out earlier in the chapter that these five 
are the paths he himself followed in his investigations. 

A system so exclusive and with such far-reaching claims naturally 
brought reaction in its train. The first secession came from Alfred 
Adler who initiated the school of Individual Psychology; the 


second from C. G. Jung who founded Analytical Psychology. 
These two secessions will now receive consideration. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE UNCONSCIOUS: 
ALFRED ADLER 


REUD made two absolute generalisations in one of his latest 

works, Moses and Monotheism. The first was that man knew 

that, as a fact of archaic inheritance, he had to pay the price 

for the primal sin of parricide. The second was that, by the same 

human inheritance, a knowledge of phallic symbolism was universal 
and innate. 

These two assumptions put the coping stone on the edifice of - 
psycho-analysis. They also imposed on humanity the tyranny of 
a single inheritance. If one variant of presentation is writ so large 
in human evolution as to exclude all else, man is predestined to 
accept this or for ever to remain an outcast. 

It has been noted, however, throughout the middle section of 
this book, that for the past two thousand years the same claim 
of universality has repeatedly been made in the story of how 
European man has exteriorized Spirit. In every instance, evidence 
has been given which suggests that secessions from an initial 
Presentation took three different forms. Each postulate, then, 
gained finite force when it found representation in one or other of 
four contrasting modes. 

The first section of this book was concerned with Persisting 
Anxiety, which is the sequence of unconscious conflict, and its 
psychopathological resolution into four contrasting protests. 
This chapter and the next indicate the nature of the secessions from 
the all-embracing claims of psycho-analysis. 

Alfred Adler was born in Vienna in 1870, and received his 
education there. He qualified in medicine in 1895, and later settled 
in practice in his native city. Towards the end of the century he 
attended one of Freud’s lectures, and in 1902 he joined the group 
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Stekel’s position in psycho-analysis is a case in point. Freud, 
on the one hand, described the former’s behaviour as difficult to 


passage, 


“The analysis of the last biographical dream shows that I 
recognised the symbolism in dreams from the very outset. But 
it was only little by little that I arrived at a full appreciation of 
its extent and significance, as the result of 


increasing experience 
and under the influence of W, Stekel. . . . Stekel found his 


, me irritated with Stekel’s rather 
flamboyant claims, and in return 


cautious and conservative way of p 


* Sigmund Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, pp, 332, 333. 
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their active careers in medical practice. But Freud was either too 
sick in body or too inflexible in mind to respond to the gesture. 
Possibly he could see no valid reason for accepting a belated 
repentance from an erstwhile competitor who had achieved security, 
and some literary eminence, out of psycho-analysis. 

At the time of the Adlerian schism C. G. Jung was president of 
the Psycho-Analytic International, and Adler was Chairman of 
the local Viennese group. Freud has stressed that Adler was amongst 
the most vocal in stating disapproval of the apparent shift of 
authority to Zürich. 

“The scheme, unfortunately, was very violently opposed by 
the Vienna group. Adler, in great excitement, expressed the fear 
that censorship and restriction of scientific freedom were intended. 
Finally the Viennese gave in, after having secured that not Ziirich, 
but the place of residence of the President, should be the centre of 
the Association and that he should be elected for two years.” 

| As matters turned out, however, the essence of the dispute under 
consideration lay within the minds of the Viennese themselves, 
and had little or nothing to do with the Zürich innovation. The 
effect of the latter influence on psycho-analysis was reserved for a 
later date. 

In 1907 Adler produced his first book; this has been translated 
under the title of Study of Organ Inferiority and its Psychic Com- 


‘pensation, There was little, in this slim volume, to cause fluttering 


in even the most sensitive of the inhabitants of the Viennese dovecot. 
It consists mainly of citations to the effect that innate inferiority in 
Specific organs is commonly the prelude to organic disease or 
functional insufficiency in later life. It also suggests, that, just as 
Structural defect can give rise to compensation, and indeed over- 
compensation, in an attempt to be rid of obstruction, so also mind 
can be described in terms of frustration and reaction. 

_A typical example of a structural response to the demand for 
increased effort is when the heart muscle increases in size as a 
result of arterial thickening. Since, however, as was indicated in 
Chapters I and II, the relationship between mind and structure is 
correlative only, repetition of these examples sheds no further 


* Sigmund Freud: Collected Papers, Vol. I, pp. 33 331- 
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light on the nature of psychic activity. The secrets of mind are only 
revealed by the study of mind. : F 

Still, the reiteration of this correlation with different illustrations 
has an abiding appeal to medical minds. The language has a familiar 
ring, and avoids terms of abomination like the Unconscious, Spirit, 
or, worst of all, Pure Reason. There is, however, one passage in 
this neat, tidy, but not very impressive work, which gives a hint 
about the direction in which Adler’s own mind was moving, and 
whispers gently about the possibility of a gathering storm. 

“The adaptation to altered conditions of living takes place 
pre-eminently, not in a struggle for existence by the survival of the 
accidentally stronger, but on the basis of variability and heightened 
growth tendency of inferior organs”.1 

This suggests Lamarckism as 
in contradistinction to determinis 
amongst whom Adler 


opposed to Darwinism, teleology 
m; and yet the orthodox Freudians 
still lived, moved and had his being, were 


issue, took place only 
assumed quite a different guise. 


It has been pointed out in Chapter XI that by 1911 the Psycho- 
analytical movement had begun to penetrate into communities far 
removed geographically from its home in Vienna, and that the 


~external trammels of authority were by now vested in ‘Zürich. 
at the faithful should gather together 
me city, to enunciate the infallibility of 
course, would include a reaffirmation 
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analytical connotation, had been extended to cover all the implica- 
tions of the ritual, symbolism, and determinism. Hence, just as 
heretics, who challenged the Roman Curia in one aspect of its 
doctrine, invariably found themselves facing indictment on both 
issues, so had a dissentient tried to challenge Psycho-analytical 
Deliberation, while retaining Amplification, the double charge 
would certainly have been levelled against him, and a conviction 
on both counts automatically secured. 

The presentation of Spirit, at the level of inter-human contact, 
moves as a whole, although this may only become manifest at 
times of strain. It is the true unconscious element in mind; and 
this accounts for the mystery element which shrouds doctrinal 
differences of viewpoint. The onlooker finds it difficult to detect 
where the exact divergence of opinion lies, because there is never 
an overt dispute, but only outpourings of abuse by the protagonists 
of contrasting representations in more or less cultured language. 

No practitioner, be he priest, lawyer, or physician, can doubt 
the significance of sex in sophisticated life. It is just as important— 
and they are all very important—as any of the five primary aspects 
of mind which have been outlined in Chapter I. Further, like them 
all, sex is linked with the human complication of imagery. 

Freud complained that Adler wittingly dispensed with the 
scientific truths of sex in the interests of popularity. The fact is, 
however, that the psycho-analytical doctrine of sexuality has as 
much to do with the biology of sex as the Miracle of the Mass is 
related to the chemistry of leavening or of fermenting. 

Adler challenged Freudian determinism, and the group sensed 
danger. They demanded unequivocal recantation, and found the 
accused guilty of apostasy. Neither psycho-analyst nor individual 
Psychologist attempted to grasp the real nature of the quarrel; 
each was too absorbed in proclaiming the universality of his own 
particular presentation of the Unconscious. te. 

It was pointed out in Chapter X that no valid antithesis exists 
between determinism and free will. The former is the same as 
Psychic inevitability, while the latter belongs to the realm of the 
infinite. Similarly, teleology cannot be set against final cause, 
although Adler did this on many occasions. The first indicates 
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purpose, and the second is a supernatural notion, Teleology stands 
for Immediacy, and determinism for Deliberation, and it was on 
this issue of Contrast that Adler and Freud separated. 

Adler favoured Lamarck’s teleology as being more embracing 
than Darwin’s determinism. 

“In the light that Darwin has shed we can understand the 
selection of all those species that can turn to advantage the demands 
of the external world. Lamarck’s view, which is more akin to our 
own, gives us proofs of the creative energy that is inherent in 
every form of life. The universal 
all living things can teach us that a goal is appointed for the line of 
development in every species—the 
adaptation to the cosmic demands,” 


Operate,’”2 


the" psychical life is due to the 
tendency of many Psychologists to 


in mechanistic or physical similes.”3 


conception of life,”4 


Insistence on the significance of teleology, 
reiterated throughout Adler’s Writings, 


1 Alfred Adler: Social Interest: ACh 
? Alfred Adler: The Science of Living, p. 32. 
3 Alfred Adler: Social Interest, Preface, P- 13. 
4 Thid., p. 19. 


goal, or purpose, iS 


allenge to Mankind, P. 270, 
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“There can be no arrest of the stream of evolution. The goal 
of perfection draws us on.”+ 

“The first thing we can discover in the psychic trends is that 
the movements are directed towards a goal. . . . This teleology, 
this’ striving for a goal is innate in the concept of adaptation. . . . 
The psychic life of man is determined by his goal.” 

With this emphasis on purpose, it is not surprising that actuality 
is also given prominence. ; 

“One of the conditions in this cosmic connection in which the 
individual’s life is a part, is the struggle for’a victorious assimila- 
tion with the external world. Even if there should be any doubt 
about the existence of this struggle at the beginning of life, the 
billions of years that have elapsed make it clear that the struggle 
for perfection is an inborn actuality existing in every person. 8 

“The striving for a goal, the purposiveness of the psychic life 
is not only a philosophic assumption, but actually a fundamental 
fact.’*4 

It was pointed out in Chapter IV that the extensive element in 
Aristotle’s presentation was revealed by the way he attempted 
to make a complete survey of the whole range of separate emotional 
States. He effected this by naming the mean between an excess and 
a deficit of the quality under consideration. This same extensiveness 
is present in Adler’s writings under the heading of character traits. 
He described these latter as states of compromise resulting from 
the inherent desire to pursue a goal on the one hand and the need 
to accept the force of social interest on the other. 

“The character of a human being is never the basis of a moral 
judgment, but is an index of the attitude of this human being to 
his environment and of his relationship to the society in which he 
lives. In the elaboration of these ideas we discovered two universal 
human phenomena: the first one is the universal existence of a social 
feeling which binds man to man: this social feeling is at the basis 
of all great accomplishments of our civilisation. . . . Then we 
discovered a second criterion for the evaluation of character: those 

EIA p. 44. 
* Alfred Adler: Understanding Human Nature, p. 19- 


4 Alfred Adler: Social Interest, p. 272- 
Alfred Adler: Understanding Human Nature, P- 73- 
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powers which are most hostile to the social feeling are the tendencies 
and strivings toward personal power and superiority. With these 
two points of view we can understand how the relation between 
human beings is conditioned by the relative degree of their social 
feelings, as contrasted to their striving for personal aggrandisement, 
two tendencies which are always in opposition to each other. It 
is a dynamic game, a parallelogram of forces whose external mani- 
festations are what we call character.”1 

The number of traits, unless arbitrarily curtailed, which can 
be named by this method, is without end. Adler limited himself 
ggressive character traits, non-aggressive 
ressions of character, affects and emotions.” 


Unconscious. 
Peripatetic; once the 


1 Ibid., pp. 189, 190. 
2 Ibid., p. 191. 
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bones of his system were set in their proper places, he journeyed 
throughout the land bringing its contents to all who would listen. 
His forte was the lecture platform rather: than the writing desk. 
Wherever he went, he appeared as the Dux, or Leader, of his 
movement. Hence, his oratory was of the kind which aroused his 
audience by the technique of accentuation rather than diminution 
of the significance of the passing moment. 

Freud, although by no means indifferent to recognition, was 
aware of his: own limitations as preacher and publicist. He recog- 
nised, first in Adler, and then in Jung, the qualities in which he 
himself was lacking, and fondly imagined that, while the Master 
perfected a deliberate system of life, the two powerful Immediates 
of his entourage would be only too thankful to expound his message. 
Instead, as will not surprise a student of Contrast, they departed, 
and founded movements of their own. 

Individual Psychology, then, stands in contrast to the mother 
Viennese movement, in that it presents purpose, actuality, and 
extensiveness, and, on its administrative side, favours the primacy 
of a Dux or Leader. It thus comprises Immediacy in all its 
aspects, 

Both movements were at one about the most significant period 
in human life from the viewpoint of development. As noted in 
Chapter XI, Freud placed this between two and five years. Adler 
did the same. 

“A person’s whole development depends on how much of the 
Sense of contact he has developed in the third, fourth and fifth 
years,”1 a 

Adler’s sense of contact and Freud’s reality principle amount 
to the same thing, and, again, are common to both systems. They 
make allowances for the fact that, in one way Or another, the 
Pressure of external events moulds psychic life. 

It is a matter for conjecture whether these two concepts, 
are outside doctrinal issues, were formulated in the first instance 
by Freud or Adler. The former, however, had no doubts on the 
Matter. Having discarded “character”, as @ valid psychological 
approach, and dismissed the “masculine protest” as diluted sexuality, 


1 Alfred Adler: Social Interest, p. 192. 
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he commented thus on the general findings of Individual 
Psychology. l 

“The second constituent of the Adlerian theory psycho-analysis 
must claim as its own. It is actually nothing else but psycho- 
analytic knowledge which the author extracted from all the sources 
open to him during ten years of work in common.”1 

Freud complained that Adler first discarded the psycho-analytic 
notion of sex as inconvenient, and then reintroduced itin an emascu- 


lated guise. What seems to have happened was that Adler, in his 


ever, in his system of Individual Psychology, 


Thus, the first secession from Psycho-analytic theory and 
Practice gave presentation to the Unconscious in terms of Immediate 


methods of describing the d 
Spirit from infancy onwards, In Psycho 
is linked with inevitability; in Individ 
and teleology go together. The term 


infantile masculini then, 
would indicate the i i ae 


just as accurately as infantile 


* Sigmund Freud: Collected Papers, Vol. I, 


; , Vol. I, p. 342. 
2 Alfred Adler: The Neurotic Constitution, P. xv. 
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determinism or motive in favour of teleology or purpose may be 
found in Adler’s direct criticism of the Freudian viewpoint. 

“The first objection is directed against the view that the libido 
is the motive force behind the phenomena of the neurosis. On 
the contrary, it is the neurosis which shows more clearly than does 
normal psychic conduct how, by means of this neurotic positing 
of a ‘final purpose’, the apperception of pleasure, its selection 
and power are all driven in the direction of this final purpose so 
that the neurotic can really only follow the allurement of the ac- 
quisition of pleasure with his healthy psychic force, so to speak, 
while for the neurotic portion only ‘higher’ goals are of value.” 

The following passage suggests that Adler’s masculinity is but 
adapted Freudian sexuality. 

“A proper insight for instance into the ‘Oedipus complex’ 
shows us that it is nothing more nor less than a figurative, sexually 
clothed conception of what constitutes masculine self-consciousness, 
Superiority over women, but at the same time betrays the cause 
which leads to this phenomenon, namely as if the mother were 
the only one that one could subjugate, on whom one could depend 
or as though sexual desire (already in childhood) were to be carried 
through in spite of everything and always by a struggle with strong 
forces (the father, dragons, danger of death). As may be inferred 
from this interpretation, close enquiry into the sexual neuroses 
always leads to the discovery of a guiding fiction which reveals 
itself in a sexual form or can be revealed by therapeutists. . 
Our further investigations reveal that this sexual scheme which 
is often carried out in speech, in custom, and manners, is only a 
Variation of that all-embracing scheme of more fundamental origin, 
le. the antithetical mode of apperception as ‘male-female’, ‘up- 
down’,”2 

Adler’s ritual of masculinity with its relevant symbolism is 
Presented in these lines. 

“Thus it happens that the masculine protest makes use of a 
Somatic language’ for the purpose of gaining expression. A 
beautiful example, one which frequently recurs in neurotic phan- 

lye R 
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tasies, is that of Leonardo da Vinci’s childhood phantasy: ‘a vulture 
repeatedly shoved its tail into his mouth’. This phantasy carries 
the artist’s psychic constellation to a most accurate abstraction. 
Mouth phantasies are regularly related to manifestations of 
inferiority in the child’s gastro-intestinal tract. Leonardo’s in- 
clinations to a science of nutrition were most likely the fruits of 
the attention directed to these channels. The tail of the vulture is 
a phallic symbol. A summing up of these two trends brings forth 
the characteristic basic idea, ‘I will experience the lot of the woman’. 
But this rigid adherence to a symbolic guiding principle already 
draws our attention to the fact that these and similar trends of 
thought do not signify a psychic settlement, but serve, under the 
pressure of our masculine culture, for a heightened impetus in the 
opposite direction, must lead to an Over-compensation towards 
the masculine side, where they evolve the masculine guiding 


principle the more distinctly, ‘therefore I must act in such a manner 
as if I were a complete man’. 


Many examples of how Adler’s masculinity and somatic jargon 
have a precise resemblance to Freud’s sexuality and symbolism 
could be given. The following: is typical. 

“Tt is especially easy to arrange sexual excitations and they 
are always in some way subordinated to the masculine protest. 
The identification of masculinity with sexuality takes place in the 
neurosis by means of abstraction, symbolization and a figurative 
somatic-jargon, and it is this false artifice of the neurotic which 
fills his thought content with sexual pictures,’”2 

It was pointed out in the first section of this book that Hysteria 
as presented by Pierre Janet represented Immediate Amplification 
in protest. Immediacy was expressed by the element of psychic 
purpose in the illness, and Amplification by the ritual of the loss 
of the idea of a function with its relevant symbolic symptoms, 
paralyses, anzesthesias, and so on. 

Like Freud, Adler derived his views on psychopathology fro™ 
private patients. These were sophisticated and presented Hysteri# 
as a protest in terms of teleology, masculinity and somatic jargo” 


1 Jbid., pp. 85, 86. 
2 Ibid., p. 140. 
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Janet’s patients on the other hand came from the poor hospital 
class. These presented Hysteria in terms of the dramatization of 
a lost function suitably symbolised. 

Adler himself sensed this link between Hysteria and his views 
on psychopathology. 

“One of the facts which, thanks to my method of viewing the 
subject, I was able to explain, concerns the less well-known feeling 
of inferiority common to all girls and women which is due to their 
feminine role in contrast to the masculine. Their soul life is thereby 
so altered that they constantly betray ‘traits of the ‘masculine 
protest’ and in truth usually in a circuitous form, in apparently 
feminine inferior traits such as are described in the previously 
cited group. . . . Parkes Weber (Lancet 1911) has, following me, 
discovered the foundation of hysterical phenomena in this sort of 
Provision against under-estimation.”* 

He cited Janet, also, as his spiritual father in psychopathology. 
“A cursory knowledge of the neuroses suffices to enable one to 
discover that which is peculiarly characteristic in them, and all 
writers who have studied the problem of nervousness have laid 
Particular stress upon peculiar traits of character. . - - Of the 
More recent ones, Janet, who has carried on the traditions of the 
famous French school and who has brought to light some very 
important and ingenious analyses, must be specially mentioned. 
His emphasis of the neurotic’s ‘sentiment d’incompletude’ particu- 
larly, is so wholly in harmony with the results oftered by me that 
I am justified in seeing in my work an extension of this mo 
important fundamental fact of the mental life of the neurotic. 

The question may well be asked, then, how masculinity and 
Somatic jargon are to be distinguished from sexuality and phallic 
symbolism, and the answer seems to be they are in no wise different. 
Different words are used to convey the same meaning and to 
Bive presentation to the Unconscious in terms of ritual and its 
relevant symbolism. This form of psychic activity has been given 
ee of Amplification in this book and also in two previous 
Works.3 


1 Thid., pp. 


3 Murdo Mackenzie: When Temperaments Clash, The Human Mind. 
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As has already been pointed out, the difference between Psycho- 
analysis and Individual Psychology lies in a different sphere. 
Psycho-analysis presents the Unconscious in terms of Deliberate 
Amplification, and has provided a technique for the treatment of 
the psycho-neurosis known as the Obsessive Ceremonial. Individual 
Psychology gives expression to the Unconscious in terms of 
Immediate Amplification, and its psychopathology is related to 
Hysteria. 


The aim, then, of psycho-analysis, as a scientific technique, is 


language. 
The first secession, then, retained Amplification but replaced 
Deliberation by Immediacy, 
Since representation of Spiri 


concerned, contrast exists o 
tion. 
“Idea”, “Style of life”, “life pattern” and 


“Taw of movement” 
are all used by Adler to conve 


y the same meaning. They may be 
m at the level of inter-human contact. 
For me there can be no doubt that every individual conducts 
nite idea of his power and capacities. 
t a person’s behaviour springs from 
his idea”.1 pE 
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Ss movement that keeps fast hold of him, without his understanding 
E without his being able to give any account of it. This law of 
ae arises within the narrow compass of childhood.’ 
A a oe of life takes command of all expressive forms— 
= Bee le rules the part. If an error is present it is found in the 
movement, in the final goal of the style of life and not in 
any particular expression of it.”? 
ae concept of the Unconscious was that the style of life 
ig naccessible to man’s awareness unless revealed by psycho- 
gical technique. 
al rore more than he understands. . . . And in fact man 
Han ae s nothing about his goal, but he pursues it none the less. 
cane ae nothing about his style of life, yet he is continually 
ra S it. . . . His knowledge of the things that are nearest 
pe will not become understanding until he has seen them in 
i aoe with his style of life and with his immediate problem.” 
ha ler laid special emphasis on what he termed social feeling 
r interest. 
‘i i is the pent-up social 
Ke er stage and to rid ourse: 
a rA our own personality. This social 
aea eavours to carry out its purpose; 
= gh to hold its own against all opposing forces. The justified 
Pectation persists that in a far-off age, if mankind is given enough 


ti 
a? the power of social feeling will triumph over all that opposes 


feeling in us that urges us to reach a 
Ives of the errors that mark our public 
feeling exists within us 
it does not seem strong 


ee is no direct connection between Adler’s theory of organ 
cies a and his general notion of inferiority. The first lays 
"rae at inherited structural defect is one of the factors which 
A the liability to neurosis- Other factors of a similar 
a are pampering and neglect. 
and ey problems are pampering, 
eglect.”5 


congenital organ inferiorities 


4 B 
ae P- 285. 


d., p. 219, 
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His general notion of inferiority is something quite different. 
In this he depicts man as an inferior creature ever seeking an ideal 
which is outside his competence to attain. , 

“The individual perpetually comparing himself with the un- 
attainable ideal of perfection, is always Possessed and spurred on 


the human being is puny and can never cease from Striving. 
When, howe er, an individual bears an attitude of inferiority 


finds its explanation in the relati 
feeling.””2 


ped form of inferiority complex”.3 The 
inferiority complex is, then, but another name for Persisting 


It can also be seen in the exaggerated claims h 
and on other persons. . . . Credulous fancies, too, crediting 
oneself with the Possession of telepathic or similar powers or of 


prophetic inspiration, justifiably arouse suspicion of a superiority 
complex,”4 


1 Ibid., p. 37. 

2 Thid., p. 115. 

3 A. Adler: Science of Living, p. 219. 

4 A. Adler: Social Interest, PP. 121, 122. 


A 
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Persisting Anxiety, according to Individual Psychology, exists 
in association with deficient social interest and is likely to become 
manifest when inherited organ defect, pampering, or neglect are 
additional complications. There is no suggestion in this theory 
about unconscious conflict within the mind. An exposition of the 
nature of a neurosis is alleged to suffice for the patient’s needs. 

Adlerian therapy may, therefore, be briefly outlined as evoking 
rapport with and encouraging the patient, unfolding the nature of 
the “life style”, and promoting social interest. Manifestly the 
specific element in the technique is the revelation of the uncon- 
scious “idea”. So far as this is concerned, Individual Psychology 
is bounded, on the one hand, by the protest of Hysteria, and, on 
the other, by the released exteriorization of Immediate Amplifi- 
cation. 

In the works of his mature years Adler was concerned mainly 
with the themes of inferiority, teleology, and social interest. The 
lessening of the emphasis on masculinity and somatic symbolism 
increased his audiences, but diminished the cogency of his teaching. 
Towards the end of his days the scope of his message widened 
still further. It became, in effect, an appeal to humanity to respond 
to the call of social interest lying dormant in all, and, in this manner, 
to cure the ills of troubled man. 

Until 1926 Adler’s life was spent mainly in Vienna where he 
practised and expounded Individual Psychology. After that date 
he travelled widely both in Europe and America. He came to Great 
Britain in 1937 on a lecture tour, and died in the May of that year 
in Aberdeen, at the age of 67. He was buried under the ægis of the 
Church of Scotland, since, many years earlier he had abandoned 
the faith of his fathers in favour of the Protestant expression of 
Christianity. It is difficult to understand this action from a psycho- 
logical viewpoint, because masculinity and its relevant somatic 
symbolism go ill with the direct access and apposite analogy of 
Calvinism. 

Although the reason for the move may remain obscure, its 
good intent cannot be doubted, for Adler, like Freud, was the 
epitome of courage and sincerity. Indeed, the two represent the 
prototypes of their particular culture throughout the ages; Freud 
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was, by disposition, orthodox, deterministic, Mosaic; while Adler 
was peripatetic, teleological, Pauline. 

The second secession from the Freudian Movement took place 
in 1913 under the hegemony of C. G. Jung. The new school was 
called Analytical Psychology, and challenged Psycho-analysis in 
both its tenets of determinism and sexuality. It gave 


presentation 
to the Unconscious in terms of Immediate Simplifica 


tion. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE UNCONSCIOUS: 
JUNG 


Viennese psycho-analysts had come together to consider mutual 

problems and to advance new viewpoints. The society retained 
a local character for some years, and there seemed to be no reason 
to expect any alteration in the range of its activities. Then “in 
1907 the situation changed at one stroke.”? 

The cause for this dramatic alteration in the fortunes of the 
Viennese party was that Freud had received news from an eminent 
psychiatrist called Bleuler. The latter was senior physician at the 
Public Mental Hospital in Ziirich, known as the Burghélzi. 

The nature of the communication was to the effect that Bleuler 
had encouraged his mental staff both to read psycho-analytic 
literature and to apply the method of investigation and therapy 
to the patients under their care. 

At that time C. G. Jung was an assistant physician at the 
Burghdlzi and a rising star in the psychiatric firmament. In 1908, 
Freud, Jung, and some other sympathizers with the movement 
gathered together at Salzburg to exchange ideas. This meeting 
constituted the first Psycho-analytic Congress, and in it a bond 
was formed between Viennese psycho-analysis and Zürich 
psychiatry. 

In 1909 Freud and Jung visited America and lectured at Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachusetts. Freud gave five lectures 
on Psycho-analysis whilst Jung took the following subjects for his 
discourses, The Association Method, Familiar Constellations, and 
Experiences Concerning the Psychic Life of the Child.? 

1Sigmund Freud: “History of the Psycho-analytic Movement,” in Collected Papers, 


Į was pointed out in Chapter XI that by 1902 a group of 


. I, p. 309- : 
ve (o E. TEE Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology, Ch. II. 
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By this time, then, Psycho-analysis included Zürich as well as 
Vienna in its orbit, and had even penetrated into the New World. 
The force behind this phase of the movement is revealed by appre- 
ciating that the postulate of the Unconscious, albeit unwittingly, 
was being given presentation in two variants consisting of com- 


the time being, allied with the Immediate Simplification of Jung. 
Viewed in this light the rapid spread of the message does not seem 


was the most suitable p 
new Association. 

Freud discarded Bleuler 
man could only be C. G. Ju 
in age; in favour of Jung 
butions he had already m 


and himself as being too old. “This 
ng, since Bleuler was my contemporary 
were his exceptional talents, the contri- 

ade to Psycho-analysis, his independent 
position and the impression of energy and assurance which his 
personality conveyed.”2 


After the break Freud was 
thusiastic about the qualities of hi 


Sigmund Freud: Collected Papers, Vol. I, p. 313. 
2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 329. 
3 Ibid. 
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account for the fact that the two-came together with enthusiasm 
and parted in animosity. A plausible explanation of this event 
seems to be that, in the first instance, the force of Contrast effected 
combination, because it appeared to offer infinite possibilities, but 
that, in the second, when each had given finite presentation to the 
postulate of the Unconscious, the position was threatened by con- 
flict for priority. Finally, as neither protagonist would accept 
second place, union gave way to disruption. 

Freud had his way in Nuremberg, and Jung was duly elected 
President of the International Psycho-analytical Association. 
The next Congress took place at Weimar in 1911, and the results 
on that occasion seem to have been satisfying to all parties. 

In 1912 Jung went to New York to deliver a course of lectures 
at Fordham University. These were published at a later date, and 
the author’s Introduction contains some ominous words, “To 
me it seems that Psycho-analysis stands in need of this weighing 
up from the inside”.* 

Since, as will be indicated later in this chapter, the “weighing 
up” involved criticism of the two basic tenets of Freudian teaching, 
sexuality and determinism, it is not surprising that the Fourth 
Congress, held at Munich in 1913, lacked the cordiality of its 
predecessors. According to Freud “we dispersed without any . 
desire to meet again.” 

In fact the two protagonists had parted for good, and, ere the 
shadows of the first World War lifted, Jung had enunciated his 
own theory of Analytical Psychology. The central doctrine of 
this message reveals that his reaction from Psycho-analysis was 
complete in all respects. 

ung was born in 1875 at Basle, the son of a pastor and philo- 
logist. He took his medical qualification in 1900, and two years 
later published a thesis entitled On the Psychology and Pathology 
of So-called Occult Phenomena. A footnote in this essay refers 
to Freud’s book, Zhe Interpretation of Dreams, and also to the 
studies on Hysteria written conjointly by Breuer and Freud. The 
article itself, however, contains some indications as to the trend 


1C, G. Jung: The Theory of Psychoanalysis, p. 2. 
2 Sigmund Freud: Collected Papers, Vol. I, p. 332- 
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of Jung’s mind even in these early days. The first of these is revealed 
by a desire to enlarge the scope of the notion of the Unconscious. 

“The possibility must always be considered that in the Uncon- 
scious feeling and concept are not clearly separated, perhaps even 
are one... . I would designate the scheme composed by our 
patient as just one of those pieces of creative work that exceed 
the normal intelligence.” Later on this idea appeared as the Col- 
lective Unconscious. 

A second item of interest is Jung’s attempt to effect a link 
between the myths of the ages and the fantasies of the mentally sick. 

“I naturally examined occultistic literature pertinent to the 
subject, and discovered a store of parallels with her gnostic system 
from different centuries Scattered through all kinds of work in- 
Th due course this view was elaborated 
orical analogy to provide the meaning 


A third hint about the future is given by the suggestion that 
a Root-idea, or complex, is the source of mind dysfunction. Two 


years later this is te-emphasised in his studies in Word Association. 
% ; 
Whence arose the Root-idea the patient i 3 “The 


P. 93. 


4 C. G. Jung: Studies in Word Association, p. 321. 
5 C. G. Jung: Psychology of Dementia Praecox, PP- xix, xx. | 
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Long before the two schools came together, then, Jung had read 
Freud. Further, he had already rejected some of the psycho- 
analytic findings and had himself tentatively outlined his own 
version of the Unconscious. Still, the advantages which accrued 
to both parties from union far outweighed other considerations, 
and so, in the early years, any differences which arose were either 
ignored or smoothed over. But Freud, who was manifestly prepared 
to concede all minor points in the interests of releasing his message 
from the jealous confines of an esoteric cult. in his home town, 
certainly had cause for surprise when he heard about some of the 
utterances of his most eminent colleague at Fordham University 
in 1912. For indeed Jung was lecturing in the following vein. 

“I do not think I am going astray if I see the real value of the 
libido theory in the energic conception and not in its sexual 
definition. Thanks to the former, we are in possession of a most 
valuable heuristic principle. We owe to the energetic conception 
the possibility of dynamic ideas and relationships which are of 
inestimable value for us in the chaos of the psychic world.” 

“We conceive libido now simply as energy, so that we are in a 
position to figure the manifold processes as formed of energy. . . . 
We term libido that energy which manifests itself by vital pro- 
cesses, which is subjectively perceived as aspiration, longing and 
striving.” 

In addition to removing sexuality from libido, Jung also took 
the consequent step of discarding fixed phallic symbols. “As we 
mentioned before, we conceive the unconscious only by analogy 
with the conscious.” “We call these actions of which the meaning 
and the aim is not directly evident, symbolic actions or symbols.”4 

In the light of these happenings it is little wonder that Freud 
felt constrained to register some disapproval of these utterances 
by the first President of the New International. The latter had 
erased sex ritual and phallic symbolism from the psycho-analytical 


scroll: of Amplification there remained not a trace. 
“In 1912 Jung boasted in a letter from America that his modi- 


1C. G. Jung: Theory of Psychoanalysis, p. 35- 
2 Thid., p. 40 
3 Ibid., p. 61. 
4 Ibid., p- 64- 
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fications of psycho-analysis had overcome the resistances of many 
people who had hitherto refused to have anything to do with it. 
I replied that that was nothing to boast of; the more he sacrificed of 
the hard won truths of psycho-analysis the quicker would he see 
resistances vanishing. This modification which the Swiss were so 
proud of introducing was again nothing else but a theoretical 
suppression of the sexual factor.’ 

Nor was this all, for psychic determinism was subjected to 
modification by teleology. “Modern medicine no longer considers 
fever the illness itself, but a purposeful reaction of the organism. 
Psycho-analysis, likewise, no longer conceives a neurosis as eo 
ipso morbid, but as also having a meaning and a purpose.’ 

“Freud’s work laid the foundation of an immense increase in 
our knowledge in regard to the interpretation of the dream’s 
content, through its historical material and its tendency to express 
wishes, - . . Although this method is incontestably of the greatest 
Importance, we ought not to take up this standpoint exclusively, 
as such an historical conception does not sufficiently take account 
of the teleological Meaning of dreams,” 

Already in 1912, then, Jung had begun to replace sexuality by 
psychic energy, phallic symbolism by analogy, and to stress the 
significance of teleology as against determinism. Much of the same 
ground is covered by his Psychology of the Unconscious (1912-1913). 

With increasing experience in analytical work, however, 
I became aware of a gradual change in my conception of libido. 
ptive definition of the Three Contributions 


only in its smaller part 
Sreater part of other impulses.”4 | 

He stresses the analogous nature of the symbolism in the “hero” 
myths of the ages. “That these heroes are nearly always wanderers 
is a psychologically clear symbolism. The wandering is a repre- 


? Sigmund Freud: Collected Papers, Vol. I, p. 348. 
2 C. G. Jung: Theory of Psychoanalysis, p. 96. 

3 Ibid., p. 109. 

4 C. G. Jung; Psychology of the Unconscious, p. 144. 
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sentation of longing, of the ever restless desire, which nowhere 
finds its object, for unknown to itself it seeks the lost mother.”* 

He writes thus of the sacrificial hero who had renounced the 
things temporal and enters the womb of a new life eternal. “This 
figurative expression is of the greatest teleological significance. 
Through its symbol it leads that libido which inclines backward 
into the original, primitive and impulsive upwards to the spiritual 
by investing it with a mysterious but fruitful function.” 

In the light of the views contained in these writings the sur- 
prising matter is that the 1913 Congress took place at all, and 
not that it ended in disruption. By 1916, Jung had converted his 
reaction from Freud into a more or less positive presentation of 
his own position. 

He remained a consistent champion of the dream as the via 
regis to the Unconscious, but subjected it to the modifications of 
Analytic Psychology. 

“A second expedient is dream analysis; this is the real instrument 
of psychoanalysis.” “The psychoanalytic method may be aptly 
compared with historical analysis and synthesis. . . . Thus the 
analyst deals with the dream. Hejgathers together historical parallels 
for each dream apart, even though they be very remote, and 
attempts to construct the psychological history of the dream and 
the meanings that underlie it.” “Sexuality in dreams is, in the first 
instance, a means of expression, and by no means always the meaning 
and object of the dream. The unfolding of the prospective or teleo- 
logical meaning of dreams is of particular importance as soon as 
analysis is so far advanced that the eyes of the patient are more 
easily turned upon the future, than upon his inner life and the past. 
In connection with the application of symbolism we can also learn 
_, . that there can be no fixed symbols, but at best a frequent 
repetition of fairly general meanings.” “The unconscious, like 
the conscious, gathers itself about the biological problems and 
endeavours to find solutions for these by analogy with what has 
gone before just as the conscious does. . . . This is the mental 
process which we always employ in recognising unknown things; 


1 Jid., pp. 230, 231. 
2 Ibid., p. 478- 
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and this is the essential reason for symbolism. It is a process of 
comprehension by means of analogy.” ' 

Jung’s position at this time is succinctly summarised in the 
prefaces of his Collected Papers. 

“But if we wish to work in a really psychological way, we shall 
want to know the meaning of psychological phenomena. . . . 
But ‘function’ as conceived by modern science is by no means 
solely a causal concept; it is especially a final or ‘teleological’ one.”? 

“The Vienna School takes the standpoint of an exclusively 
sexualistic conception, while that of the Ziirich School is sym- 
bolistic. The Vienna School interprets the psychological symbol 


semiotically as a sign or token of certain primitive psychosexual 7 
processes. Its method is analytical and causal. The Zürich School- 


recognises the scientific feasibility of such a conception, but denies 
its exclusive validity, for it does not interpret the~ psychological 
symbol semiotically only, but also symbolistically, that is, it attri- 
butes a positive value to the symbol.”8 


The logic of events now guided Jung into his own variant of , 


presentation, which he designated the Collective Unconscious 
He attributed to this latter all the primary qualities of mind, and 
differentiated it from the Personal Unconscious which he con- 
sidered as consisting only of experiences which had once been 
conscious but later became submerged. 

“There are present in every individual besides his personal 
memories the great ‘primordial images’ as Jacob Burckhardt once 


aptly called them, those potentialities of human representation of 
things as they have always been, inherited through the brain 
structure from one generation to the next. The fact of this inheri- 
tance explains also the really amazing phenomenon, that certain 
legends and themes tepeat themselves the world over in identical 
forms. It explains, further, why it is that our mentally diseased 
patients can reproduce exact! 


y the same images and associations 
as those we are familiar with in old texts, « - » We have to differen- 


tiate between a personal unconscious and an impersonal or super- 


personal unconscious. We speak of the latter also as the collective 


1C. G. Jung: Collected Papers on Analytical Psych, Le . 211— 
2 Ibid., Preface to the 2nd edition, p. xi e as 


Xi. 
3 Ibid., Preface to the 1st edition, p. xiii. 
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unconscious, because it is apart from the personal and quite 
universal. For its contents can be found in all minds, and this is 
obviously not the case with personal contents.’ 

In the above outline of the Collective Unconscious Jung affirms 
that it is universal. This is in keeping with the claims of Freud 
and Adler, and is just as invalid. In describing the range of this 
variant, indeed, Jung qualifies it by ubiquity or extensiveness. 

To this he adds goal or purpose. “It is characteristic of the 
nature of the unconscious psyche that it is sufficient unto itself 
and knows no human consideration. . . . If, however, we investi- 
gate the matter more closely, we find that this unconcern of the 
unconscious for the human element has meaning, nay more, it 
has a goal and a purpose.”2 

“Since it is not possible in the space available to lay before the 
reader in detail a somewhat lengthy series of images ... I must 
trust the reader to accept my statement that they are logically 
constructed, purposive sequences.”’3 

In the same fashion actuality is emphasised. “But the disharmony 
within himself is precisely the neurotic and intolerable condition 
from which he seeks to be freed, and a release from this condition 
is to be gained only when a man can just be and act as he feels and 
is. A feeling for this actuality soon develops, at first vague and 
uncertain, perhaps, but becoming ever stronger and clearer with 
progressive development.” 4 

Jung’s Collective Unconscious thus demonstrates extensiveness, 
purpose, and actuality. These are the three main characteristics 
of Immediacy in function. Reaction and restatement have, then, 
so far proceeded along parallel lines. 

Psychotherapy as laid down by Analytical Psychology en- 
deavours to bring about the dissolution of autonomous complexes. 
This means the assimilation by the psyche, as a whole, of dis- 
turbing elements coming from the Collective Unconscious. These 
are alleged to reveal themselves as phantasy images. Jung goes to 
some length to explain that these images are to be 


1C. G. Jung: Two Essays in Analytical Psychology, pp. 67, 68. 
2 Ibid., p. 237. 


3 Ibid., p. 257. 
4 Ibid., p. 250. 
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experienced, 
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and that the mere intellectual appreciation of their existence is of 
little significance. 

“The most essential thing is not the interpretation and the 
understanding of the phantasies, but always the experiencing of 
them.” 

This, then, is what Jung achieved by desexualising libido. It 
provided him with a means of showing that energy and psyche 
could be directly merged, and that the ritual and ceremonial of 
Freud’s sexuality and Adler’s masculine protest could, with im- 
punity, be dispensed with. The human spirit, he claimed, became 
manifest in phantasy images, and these in turn could be experienced 
as psychic realities through a process of direct access or awareness. 

This is one of the conditions laid down for the process of 
Simplification. The other is also provided. 

“Something works behind the veil of phantastic images, whether 
We give to this something either a good or a bad name. It is some- 
thing real, and for this reason its vital manifestations must be taken 
seriously. But first the tendency to concretization must be over- 
come. In practice this means that the phantasies should not be 
taken literally as soon as one approaches a question of interpreta- 
tion. But while we are involved in the actual experience, the phan- 
tasies cannot be taken literally enough. Only when we come to the 
task of understanding them, then we must never mistake the 
semblance (i.e. the phantasy image) for the effective process under- 
ying in The semblance is not the thing itself but only an expression 
of it. 

According to this theory, then, if the phantasy image is to be 
effectively directly experienced, it requires also to be interpreted 
in terms of likeness semblance, or, in other words, of analogy. 
In this way the second requirement of Simplification is fulfilled. 

Thus the Collective Unconscious of Jung shows the character- 
istics of extensiveness, purpose, actuality, direct access and analogy- 
This is Immediate Simplification which stands in complete contrast 
to the Deliberate Amplification of Freudian theory and practice. 

During these years Jung also outlined what has come to be 


1 Ibid., p. 234. 
2 Ibid., p. 240. 
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known as his Theory of Types. His differentiation of humanity 
into the introverted and the extraverted was a solace some twenty 
to thirty years ago to many, who saw all about them only change 
and decay. Psychic determinism seemed to have absolved men 
from the obligations to religion, and Freudian libido to have opened 
the way to sexual freedom. Those, who were unable to sing the 
praises of the newly found liberty, turned inwards to seek the 
reason why they were so different from the majority, when Jung 
seemed suddenly to have supplied the answer which was contained 
in two words. Some were introverted whilst the rest were extra- 
verted. 

In common parlance, introversion, then, became a reactive 
rather than a descriptive term. It excused rather than explained, 
and this, in part at least, accounts for its relative disappearance 
from the literature in recent years. 

In Jung’s writings {the term is first met with in the third of 
the addresses which he delivered at Clark University in 1909, 
under the title of Experiences Concerning the Psychic Life of the 
Child. 

“The elegiac reveries express the fact that a part of that love 
which formerly belonged and should belong to a real object, is 
now introverted, that is, it is turned inward into the subject and 
there produces an increased imaginative activity.” 

In the first instance, Freud accepted the term introversion as 
part of psycho-analytic jargon, but later he commented adversely 
on an expansion of the use of the word which seemed to denude 
it'of meaning. ' 

“The return of the libido onto phantasy is an intermediate step 
on the way to symptom-formation which well deserves a special 
designation. C. G. Jung has coined for it the very appropriate 
name of introversion, but inappropriately he uses it also to describe 
other things.”2 

It was the word extraversion, however, which introduced the 
notion of antithesis into the type theory. This concept had already 
been given prominence by William James in his lectures on 


1C. G. Jung: Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology, 


P- 137. 
* Sigmund Freud: Introductory Lectures on Psycho-anai 


Lysis, P. 313. 
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Pragmatism. “The history of philosophy is to a great extent that 
of a certain clash of human temperaments.” 

Jung first made public his own version of this clash during the 
ill-fated Psycho-analytic Congress at Munich in 1913. 

“All this clearly indicates that hysteria is characterised by a 
centrifugal tendency of the libido, whilst in dementia praecox its 
tendency is centripetal... . I propose to use the terms extra- 
version and introversion to describe these two opposite directions 
of the libido... . The existence of two mental affections so 


opposite in character as hysteria and dementia praecox, in which 


the contrast rests on the almost exclusive supremacy of extra- 
version or introversion, suggests that these two psychological 
types may exist equally well in normal persons, who may be 
characterised by the relative predominance of one or other of the 
two mechanisms.’”2 

In the same address Jung brought up the type theory and its 
relation to psycho-analysis. “After the foregoing considerations 
no one will be astonished to find that in . . . psychoanalysis 
we have also to reckon with the existence of these two psycho- 
logical types. On the one side we meet with a theory which is 
essentially reductive, pluralist, causal and sensualist; this is Freud’s 
standpoint... . On the other side we have t 
opposed theory 
finalistic one.” 


This suggests that Adler, who had already left the movement, 
was a Philosopher, while Freud, who had founded the movement, 
was an empiricist. Once again, the Surprising thing seems to be 


the Congress lasted as long as it did, and not that it ended in 
isaster. 


he diametrically 
of Adler which is an entirely philosophic and 


By 1914, Jung had become quite definite about the distinction 
which could be made between the theory of sexuality on the one 
hand and that of power on the other. 

“In the sphere of psychoanalysis Freud follows the psychology 
of extraversion, Adler that of introversion. The irreconcilable 


opposition between the views of Freud and those of Adler . . . is 
1 William James: Pragmatism, p. 6. 


2C. G. Jung: Collected Papers on Analytical Psycholo . 288, 28 
3 Ibid., p. 297. sychology, pp. 288, 289. 
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readily explained by the existence of two diametrically opposed 
psychological types which view the same things from entirely 
different aspects. An extravert can hardly, or only with great 
difficulty, come to any understanding with an introvert, on any 
delicate psychological question.” 

By 1917, Jung had added a modification to the alternatives of 
introversion and extraversion, and had linked the former with 
thinking and the latter with feeling. 

“We have found, in the first place, that there are two types of 
human psychology. In the one type the fundamental function is 
feeling, and in the other it is thought. The one feels his way into 
the object, the other thinks about it. . . . The first we call the extra- 
verted type, because in the main he goes outside himself to the 
object; the latter is called the introverted type, because in a major 
degree he turns away from the object withdrawing into himself 
and thinking about it.’ 

This qualification of the original antithesis involved the author 
in associating Freud, on the one hand, with feeling, and Adler, 
on the other, with thinking. Here the classification breaks down, 
and it may be presumed that, because of this and other inherent 
contradictions, Jung was moved to review the whole position in 
a massive volume called Psychological Types. 

The main part of this book is concerned with citing examples 
in support of the view that, to a great extent at least, mental energy 
is either internalised or externalised. The initial conception thus 
remains unchanged. Libido is defined as “synonymous with psychic 
energy”; introversion as a “turning inwards of the libido whereby 

‘a negative relation of subject to object is expressed;”* and extra- 
version as “an outward turning of the libido.”5 

The trends taken as illustrations of Jung’s thesis include the 
medieval distinction between nominalism and realism, the 
character discrimination as suggested by Furneaux Jordan, and 


the attempt by William James to differentiate personality as either 
tough or tender. 

1 Ibid., p. 349. 

a Ibid., p. 391. 

°C. G. Jung: Psychological Types, P- 571. 

4 Ibid., p. 567. 

© Ibid., p. 542. 
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The alternatives of nominalism and realism, in so far as they 
indicate genuine disputation and not intellectual exercise, reveal 
accentuation, in the first instance, in terms of structure, and, in 
the second, of language. Jordan’s delineation of types constitutes 
a play on reason characterising the man of thought, in contra- 
distinction to experience characterising the man of action. The 
separation effected by William James is made up of an amalgam 
of structure and experience in the case of the tough, and of language 
and reason in the case of the tender. 

Jung’s use of the terms introversion and extraversion suggests 
that a psychological type can be defined by noting, firstly, whether 
an individual is essentially rational or empirical, and, second, by 
detecting whether an emphasis in favour of either the audile or 
the visile discipline is present. Introversion seems to favour both 
the rational and the audile; extraversion seems to favour both the 
empirical and the visile. - 


Jung was impressed by the limitations of his generalisation and 
sought for means to enlarge its scope. y 
“With the substantiation of introversion and extraversion an 


Opportunity at once offered itself for the differentiation of two 
extensive groups of psychological individuals. But this grouping 
is of such a sup 


erficial and inclusive nature that it permits of no more 
than a rather general discrimination. A more exact investigation of 
those individual psychologies which fall into either group at once 
yields great differences between’ individuals who none the less 
belong to the same group. If, therefore, we wish to determine 
wherein lie the differences of individuals belonging to a definite 
group we must make a further step. My experience has taught me 
that individuals can quite generally be differentiated, not only by the 
universal difference of extra and introversion, but also according 
to individual basic psychological functions. For in the same measure 
as outer circumstances and inner disposition respectively promote 
a predominance of extraversion or introversion, they also favour 
the predominance of one definite basic function in the individual.” 

It was suggested at an earlier stag 


e in this chapter that, by 
inserting the notions of thinking and feeling into the introvert 
1 Ihid., Introduction, pp. 13, 14. 
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extravert antithesis, Jung became involved in contradiction. He 
escaped from this dilemma by taking them away from his original 
classification and reintroducing them as two out of his four basic 
psychological functions. 

“T distinguish four basic functions in all, two rational and two 
irrational—viz. thinking and feeling, sensation and intuition. 
I can give no a priori reason for selecting just these four as basic 
functions; I can only point to the fact that this conception has 
shaped itself out of many years’ experience.” 

It is not only the particular choice of individual psychological 
function which arouses a sense of discomfort, but also the equally 
arbitrary decision that four, and only four, exist. 

“Each of these functions varies"according to the general attitude 
and thus eight variants are produced. I have been asked almost 
reproachfully why I speak of four functions and not of more or 
fewer. That there are four is a matter”of empirical fact.”2 

An affirmation in terms of empiricism reads strangely from Jung. 

“But the preponderance of empiricism not only means a 
smothering of active thinking, it also involves a danger to the 
laying down of sound theories within any branch of science.”3 

In the alternative, it should be remembered that Jung himself 
did not claim scientific accuracy for his theory of types. “In the 
foregoing descriptions I have no desire to give my readers the 
impression that such pure types occur at all frequently in actual 
practice. They are, as it were, only Galtonesque family portraits, 
which sum up in a cumulative image the common and therefore 
typical characters, stressing these disproportionately; while the 
individual features are just as disproportionately effaced.’4 

Jung’s theory of types is manifestly at issue with the concepts of 
the Collective Unconscious. The first notion affirms that there are 
eight variants of the human psyche, whilst the second insists that 
the psyche is single, uniform, and universal. He was, however, 
undaunted by this position. 

“Hence in my construction of concepts, I am equally justified 


1 Ibid., p. 547- 

a C, G. Jung: Modern Man in Search of a Soul, P- 107. 
3 C. G. Jung: Psychological Types, p. 381. 

4 Ibid., p. 513. 
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in starting out from the fact of differentiated psyches and in con- 
sidering the same process which I previously considered from the 
angle of its uniformity, although now from the standpoint of 
differentiation. This naturally leads me to a view that is radically 
opposed to the former one... . I can, therefore, explain one 
and the same psychic process by two antagonistic and mutually 
exclusive theories, concerning neither of which am I in a position 
to maintain that it is wrong, since the tightness of the one is 


proved by the uniformity of the psyche, while the truth of the 
other is manifested by its dissimilarity. . 


strive to fathom with our intellect will 
if, indeed, it be honest work, and not 
service of comfort and convenience.” 

The resolution of contradiction, by means of paradox and the 
infirmities of human intellect 


» is ingenious but unconvincing. 
On the one hand, the case Jung presents for the Collective Uncon- 
scious 1s consistent and sustain 


ed. On the other, the type theory 
contains conflicting issues and patchwork methods to conceal the 
rents from view. As such, the concept of types is without psycho- 
logical importance and is irrelevant to the main trend of his con- 
tribution; it represents merely a personal response to Freudian 
dominance. 


. . But whatever we 
end in paradox and relativity, 
a mere petitio principii in the 


‘ pale Was not the stumbling block, since, long before 
e 


ever, with determinism. He did 
ciate the tenacity with which this 
d also that it blended with Ampli- 
moved to improve on Deliberation, 
n of replacing it by Immediacy. 


; À ies with Vienna, and the sense of 
isolation led him to take stock of his own position. 


were two types of personality, 
flow of libido; this stood for int 


1 Ibid., pp. 625, 626, 628. 
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there was a centrifugal flow of libido; this stood for extraversion 
and Freud. 

The inward turning of psychic force suggests a flowing towards 
a significant place wherein all power resides. Power concentrated 
on a central symbol can only be represented by a unique figure, 
towards whom all hope is turned. This is the Dux, or leader of 
an Immediate administration. In his plea for the introvert Jung 
threw determinism overboard, and proclaimed that the Primacy 
of Immediacy stood supreme over the primus inter pares of 
Deliberation. It was at this point that he found a link between him- 
self and Alfred Adler. 

Analytical Psychology, then, presents the unconscious in terms 
of direct access, analogy, extensiveness, actuality, and purpose. 
On the administrative side, it is served by the Primacy of the 
Dux, or leader. This completes the theory as that of Simplified 
Immediacy in all its aspects. 

Jung purports to describe the contents of the Collective Uncon- 
scious in his theory of archetypes or primordial images. His view is, 
that, until the current psychological epoch, these images have 
only influenced the destiny of mankind in an unconscious fashion. 
They have effected this by forming the substance of religious 
dogma, folk lore, myths and fairy tales. Should any one of these 
cease to affect a community, the image returns to its source in the 
Unconscious, ready to emerge in a new guise as another external 
event claims its attention. 

“Whenever a projection of these archetypes is destroyed by 
rational criticism, the disembodied image returns to its origin the 
archetype. There it awaits a new Opportunity to project itself.”1 

Jung contends that these images appear in dreams. “ . . . nou- 
mena are psychic entities that force themselves upon con 
in that night after night our dreams philosophise on th 

He also believes that, under certain conditions, they 
manifest in waking life. This concept suggests that primo 
from the depths may be experienced in conscious psyc 
The way this can happen is known as the symbo 


sciousness, 
eir own,’ 
can become 
rdial images 
hic existence. 
lic process. 


1 C. G. Jung: Integration of the Personality, p. 23. 
2 Ibid., p. 177. 
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“The symbolic process is an experience in the image and of the 
: a1 
re The symbolic process is possible only when one allows the 
ego-consciousness to enter the image whatever it is; that is, when 
no obstruction is offered to the happening in the unconscious. 
But this is tantamount to a temporary renunciation of the state of 
being the subject.’”? 

Jung himself does not consider that intentional abnegation, 


which results in the Unconscious entering consciousness, is at all 
common. 


“The experiencing of the unconscious is a personal secret 
communicable only to the very few and that with difficulty.’ 

Whether this experiencing can ever happen or no, manifestly 
the activity described indicates a direct merging of the Conscious 
and Unconscious. This is one aspect of Simplification. 

Jung classifies certain of his archetypes under the broad headings 
of those signifying personality on the one hand, and transformation 


on the other. He subdivides the former group into anima and 
animus, the shadow and meaning. 

“The anima... is always the a priori element in moods, 
reactions, impulses 


and whatever else is spontaneous in psychic 
life.”4 


“I have called the inferior 


and less commendable part of a 
person the shadow. We haye met 


this figure in literature; for instance, 
Faust and his shadow Mephisto 


pheles.”5 
“The magician is the archetype of the old wise man, and the 
latter is a direct descendant of 


the medicine man with his function 
in primitive society.”6 


“... the archetypes of transformation. These are not per- 
sonalities, but rather typical situations, 


places, ways, animals, 
plants and so forth that symbolise the kind of change whatever 
itas 


1 Tbid., p. 89. 
2 Ibid., p. 90. 
3 Ibid., p. 106. 
4 Ibid., p. 76. 
5 Ibid., p. 20. 
6 Ibid., p. 87. 
7 Ibid., p. 89. 
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Jung is at pains to insist that these representations are among 
the ultimate contents of the Collective Unconscious. 

“They are . . . , genuine symbols just in so far as they are 
ambiguous, full of intimation, and, in the last analysis, inexhaus- 
tible. The basic principles... of the unconscious are inde- 
scribably vague because of their wealth of reference . . .”2 

Analogies with wide implications must by this very capacity 
be vague and dim in presentation. This, however, does not mean 
that they are infinite in scope, a quality which Jung seems to ascribe 
to his archetypes. The above outlined symbols of personality and 
change are but convenient representations which denote the 


possibility of direct merging between conscious and unconscious 
mental life. 


When this union is achieved through the interposition of ritual 
and ceremonial, the representations appear as fixed symbols. This 
is Amplification. When the merging occurs in terms of direct 
access, the activity is revealed in apposite analogies. This is Simpli- 
fication. 

The nature of the psychic process itself is unknown, and can 
only be described in frustration, protest, or release. An unknown 
process cannot contain known contents; and Jung’s archetypes 
of personality and change, then, should not be viewed as contents 
of the Unconscious, but rather as elementary representations of 
Simplification. 

The other set of symbols called archetypal by Jung denote a 
centralising process. He classifies these under the heading of 
Mandala. , 

“I have chosen the term ‘mandala’ because this word denotes 
the ritualistic or magical circle employed in Lamaism and also in . 
the Tantric yoga as a yantra, or aid to contemplation.’”2 

The notion of encircling symbols suggested to Jung that “we 
can hardly avoid the impression that the unconscious process 
moves in a spiral around ‘a centre’ that it slowly approaches, the 
‘properties’ of the ‘centre’, meanwhile, showing themselves always 
more clearly. We could also put it the other way round and say 


1 Ibid., p. 89. 
2 Ibid., p. 127. 
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that the central point, unknowable in itself, acts like a magnet 
upon the disparate materials and processes of the Unconscious, 
and like a crystal grating, catches them one by one. So we find 
that in other cases, the centre is often represented by the spider 
in its web, especially when the conscious attitude is still pre- 
dominantly one of fear of the unconscious processes. But if the 
way is open to the process . . . , then the central symbol forces 
its way with unrelenting consistency through the apparent chaos 
of the dramatic entanglements of the personal psyche. In doing 
so, it constantly renews itself.” 

The centralising process indicated by these Mandala symbols 
are, manifestly, elementary representations of the Immediacy 
which has already been found to be implicit in Jung’s concept of 
introversion. The archetypal theory, then, is in line with the 
concept of Analytical Psychology as a whole, and denotes the 
exteriorization of the human Spirit in terms of Immediate Simpli- 
fication. s 

Jung, however, remains convinced that his Collective Un- 
conscious is universal in nature. In one of his later works he makes 
the generalisation that “the collective unconscious, so far as 
we know, is self-identical in all western men, and thus constitutes 


a psychic foundation superpersonal in its nature, that is present 
in every one of us.”2 . 


“The behaviour of a nation takes on its specific character from 
its ues ne images and therefore we may speak of an archetype 
Wotan. 


Psycho-analysis, Individual Ps 
chology are alike in one respect; 


bare the hidden processes of the 


ychology, and Analytical Psy- 
all three lay claim to have laid 


mind. The first does this through 
1 Ibid., p. 197 

2 Ibid., p. 53. 

3 C. G. Jung: Essays on Contemporary Events, p- 8 

4 Ibid., p. 10. 
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the libido theory; the second by the idea man has of himself; and 
the third with the concept of the Collective Unconscious. When, 
however, the tenets of the schools are examined, it becomes apparent 
that each presents the Unconscious in a particular variant of con- 
trast, and that the claim to entirety of any one of the three is in- 
valid. 

Freud, like Jung, was a man of deep religious fervour. 

“My early familiarity with the Bible story (at a time almost 
before I had learned the art of reading) had, as I recognised much 
later, an enduring effect upon the direction of my interest.’ 

Jung’s outlook is equally definite. “My own position is on the 
extreme left wing of the congress of Protestant opinion.’ 

Freud felt that psychology and philosophy went ill together. 
“Even when I have moved away from observation, I have care- 
fully avoided any contact with philosophy proper. This avoidance 
has been greatly facilitated by constitutional incapacity.’ 

By “philosophy proper” Freud probably referred to works like 
those of Kant and Hegel, which loomed so large in his homeland. 
In any event he evinced great interest in the problems of philosophy. 

“At the very climax of my psycho-analytical work, in 1912, 
I had already attempted in Totem and Taboo to make use of the 
newly discovered findings of analysis in order to investigate the 
origins of religion and morality. I now carried this work a stage 
further in two later essays, The Future of an Illusion (1927), and 
Civilisation and its Discontents (1930).”4 

Jung believes that philosophy and medical psychology are 
interwoven disciplines. 

“T can hardly conceal the fact that we psychotherapists ought 
really to be philosophers or philosophic physicians.’ 

In contradistinction to Freud, his contact with German philo- 
sophy has been close, even to the point of influencing his termin- 
ology. 

“Through the activity of the Unconscious, a content is unearthed 


which is constellated by thesis and antithesis in equal measure and 
1S. Freud: An Autobiographical Study, p. 13. 
2 C. G. Jung: Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. 281. 
? Sigmund Freud: 4n Autobiographical Study, p. 109. 
4 Ibid., p. 133. 
5 C, G. Jung: Essays on Contemporary Events, P- 39- 
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is related to both in a compensatory relation. Since this content 
discloses a relation to both thesis and antithesis, it forms a middle 
territory, upon which the opposites can be reconciled. ear But 
if, through the resoluteness of the Ego, neither thesis nor anti- 
thesis can succeed in resolving the unconscious product, this is 
sufficient demonstration that the unconscious expression is superior 
to both sides. . . . When the mediatory product is preserved in 
this way it fashions a raw product which is for construction, not 
for dissolution, and which becomes a common object for both 
thesis and antithesis; thus it becomes a new content that governs 
the whole attitude, putting an end to the division and forcing the 
energy of the opposites into a common channel.” 

These lines have much in common with Hegel’s philosophy of 
the opposites and with his dialectical method which moves in 
terms of thesis, antithesis, synthesis. 

However, in citing these activities, Jung borrows from Kant, 
who used the word transcendent to denote that which lies outside 
the scope of experience. “In its totality I have named the process 
just described the transcendent function” 2 

Kant made noumenon to stand for the thing in itself which is 
inaccessible to experience, and, per contra, phenomenon represented 
an object empirically perceived in space and time. 

Jung, also, uses these terms. “ 
the unknown psyche, and is bound 
This being the state of affairs, we 
prised if the empirical manifestatio 
the traits of boundlessness and undeterminability in space and 
time. In all times and places this is the quality of the numen”.3 

Jung, however, is also at pains to try to keep metaphysics out of 


analytical psychology and to retain the latter on an empirical 
basis dealing only with phenomena. 


“Not withstanding the fact that I have often been called a 


philosopher, I am an empiricist and adhere to the phenomenological 
standpoint.”4 


- - . the Unconscious is simply 
less because it is indeterminable. 
should not be in any way sur- 
ms of unconscious contents bear 


1C. G. Jung: Psychological Types, pp. 608, 609, 610. 
2 Ibid., p. 610. ; 
3 C. G. Jung: Integration of the Personality, 


P- 177. 
4 C. G. Jung: Psychology and Religion, p- 1. 
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But Jung also writes that his notion of archetypes represents 
an “unconscious condition carried out by biological inheritance 
.-- I have called the possibility ‘archetype’ which means a mental 
Precondition and a characteristic of cerebral function”.1 

This has much in common with the Platonic Idea. Further, 
as will be remembered, Aristotle substituted for the Idea his own 
concept of Form, and characterised the latter by actuality. This 
brings Analytic Psychology into line with Aristotelian metaphysic. 

Like Freud, Jung effected a tripartite division of the psyche. 
This consists of the Conscious, the Personal Unconscious, and 
Collective Unconscious. While manifestations of the Id, however, 
appear as archaic revelations of phallic symbolism and determinism, 
the archaism emanating from the Collective Unconscious is ex- 
teriorized in the language of analogy and teleology. Thus, while 
religious sensitivity, philosophic perception, and absorption in 
the postulate of the Unconscious underlie the writings of these 
two Psychologists, the elaborations of their interests show com- 
plete contrast. 

The aim of Analytical Psychotherapy is, first, the resolution 
of the conflicts of the Personal Unconscious, and, second, the 
assimilation of the autonomous complexes from the Collective 

nconscious. In this fashion, by bringing the resources of the 
~ PCOnscious into the service of the individual, the personality is 
integrated and enlarged, and a new orientation of the Self is effected. 

is in outline is the aim of every valid psychotherapist. 

One difference between the postulate of the Unconscious and 
of its predecessors is that the latter had been presented as exter- 
nalisations, or projections, of mind onto some concrete object. 
Examples of these are the Civis Romanus Sum of community 
Sense, the everlasting arms of Christianity, and the hammer and 
Sickle of the Communist notion of Freedom. The current theory 
dispenses with these externalisations, and claims to reveal the 
unconscious yearnings of the Spirit in terms of its own symbols. 

he end of all psychotherapy is, then, to give these indistinct and 
often much distorted murmurings from the mind’s hinterland 
Precise meaning. 

1 Ibid., P. 112. 
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The contention of Contrast Psychology is, that the human 
psyche has evolved in four contrasting ways, and that accurate 
interpretation of the symbolic language, so far as therapy is con- 
cerned, can only be given when the particular variant of Protest 
has been accurately diagnosed. Thus, psycho-analysis is valid 
for the Obsessive Ceremonial; Individual Psychology for Hysteria; 
and now Analytical Psychology for Assertion. The last named 
is the psycho-neurosis outlined in Chapter III as Immediate. 
Simplification in Protest. 

In general terms the inference follows that a single universal 
human presentation does not exist, and that the continued illusion 
of its presence is an affront to truth and a guarantee of continued 
intra-psychic strife. In Release or Protest the human psyche 
functions as a tetrad. 

In one respect Freud reveals a consistency which is lacking 
in both Adler and Jung. He ultimately based his views on an 
analysis of the psycho-neurosis known as the Obsessive Ceremonial. 
In the same fashion Pierre Janet arrived at the notions of delle 
indifférence and automatic, or subconscious, movements within the 
psyche after a close scrutiny of Hysteria. 

These two, the Early Fathers of medical psychology, were by 
temperament philosophers, as, from the nature of the case, must 
be so with all successful psychotherapists. But they were physicians 
first and philosophers second, and their theories finally found 
sanction in the findings of clinical medicine. 

The same cannot be said either about Adler or about Jung. 
Adler at no time attempted to delineate a psycho 
terised by teleology and the mascul 
direct to the philosophy of the Idea. 

Jung began his investigations with dementia praecox or schizo- 
phrenia. This is a gross disease of the mind which is by definition 
inaccessible to psychological investigation. Later, he wrote of the 
introvert “. . . psychasthenia is his typical form of neurosis.” 
This term, however, simply denotes psychic exhaustion and cannot 
be deemed to be an independent clinical entity. 

Finally, when Jung wrote “About a third of my cases are 
1C. G. Jung: Psychological Types, p. 479. 


-neurosis charac- 
ine protest, but proceeded 
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suffering from no clinically definable neurosis, but from the sense- 
lessness and emptiness of their lives”, he was, in effect, announcing 
a personal predeliction for philosophy. 

The story of the presentation of the Unconscious by Freud and 
Jung recalls a similar relationship which developed when the works 
of Hegel had been read by Marx. The latter absorbed “‘the philo- 
sophy of the spirit”, and, in the first instance, became a Hegelian. 
Not long after he replaced the Master’s system by his own 
Materialism, but retained the method of Dialectic. In like fashion, 
Jung read The Interpretation of Dreams and became a follower 
of Freud. Later, he replaced Psycho-analysis by Analytical Psy- 
chology, but kept to dream interpretation as the via regis to the 

nconscious. 

Both Marx and Jung, then, retained the methods of investigation 
of the earlier masters, in the first instance, Dialectic, and, in the 
second, Dream Interpretation, but exteriorization of their findings 
led to Contrast. 

The reflection serves, once again, as a reminder that a postulate 
only attains force and clarity when presented in finite form. This 
automatically involves the tetrad, and already the Unconscious 
has appeared in three discrete variants. 

he next general notion to attract the fancy of sophisticated 
man remains a matter for conjecture; as does also the question of 
whether a single way of life will, ever again, openly challenge the 
Peace of the world and force a global war. In this event, the sooner 
the rest of the world rises as a single unit to crush the tyrant, the 
better for all. The best way, indeed, of preventing a catastrophe 
of this nature is to accept the force of Contrast in times of peace, 
and to establish, while the conditions are yet favourable, permanent 
combination rather than persisting conflict. 

y In retrospect Adler may seem to have cut a slight figure along- 
side the powerful personalities of Freud and Jung. Despite this, 
he was, like these two, endowed with exceptional intelligence; 
and, so far as personal charm is concerned, superior to them both. 
Of the three Freud stands out as the most systematic thinker. 

With Jung and Immediate Simplification it appears that the 


1 
C. G. Jung: Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. 70» 
s 
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mantle of Aristotle, in its relation to European movements, passed 
first to Calvin, next to Hegel, and is now worn by the sage of 
Zürich. The latter does not possess the scientific intelligence of the 
Stagirate Greek, or the logical precision of the Picardy Frenchman, 
or the massive intellect of the Swabian German. But, in range of 
vocabulary and felicity of phrase, he has the measure of them all. 

An insufficiency has become apparent in the current story of 
the European movement of Spirit. Since the generalisations of 
Locke in the late seventeenth century, Napoleon has bestrode Europe 
from end to end, Hegel has dominated thought, Marx still influences 
sociology, and the force of Freud’s pan-sexuality is not yet spent. 

The single soul whose Spirit craves exteriorization in terms of 
Deliberate Simplification seems to have had little to live for during 
these years, be he healthy or sick in mind. In the first instance, 
there has been no spiritual message at hand to inspire him, and, 
in the second, no psychotherapeutic technique to relieve him. 


These requirements and their relation to Contrast as a whole 
will be considered in Chapter XIV. 


CHAPTER XIV 


CONTRAST 


T was indicated in the first chapter of this book that Spirit, in 

release, becomes manifest, at the level of inter-human contact, 

in terms of a tetrad. In the third chapter, the viewpoint was 
Propounded that Spirit, in Protest, also appears as a tetrad. In 
release, the tetrad is represented by the components of Immediate 
Amplification, Deliberate Amplification, Immediate Simplification, 
and Deliberate Simplification; the corresponding protests are 
Hysteria, the Obsessive Ceremonial, Assertion and Depression. 

Tt was pointed out in Chapter III, however, that the supposition 
that clinical Protest necessarily has its counterpart in a cognate 
Personality release could not be substantiated, alone, from the 
findings of the consulting room. 

In Chapters IV to XIII, then, the possibility that the mani- 
festations of Spirit in European movements also move as a tetrad 
Was considered. The tetradic process was found to be present in 

e exteriorizations of the Community Sense of the Ancients, 
of the Christian postulate of the Middle Ages, of the modern bid 
for Freedom, and of the current quest after the nature of the Un- 
Conscious. Correlation thus exists between Spirit in Protest and 

Pirit in Release. 

Tt was suggested in the first chapter that, whilst a community 
es cohered in terms of Simplification or Amplification, psycho- 
Bical contact between individuals was effected through the means 
of Immediacy or Deliberation. If then either one or other of the 
latter components is continuously frustrated, inter-human contact 
1S interfered with. 

he only way in which either Immediacy or Deliberation can 
a untemittingly impeded is, when one variant of the contrast is 
: be aaah the other. Unconscious conflict is then present; 
notions inherent in Primacy, extensiveness, purpose, and 
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actuality are set against those of primus inter pares, intensiveness, 
inevitability, and potentiality. Persisting Anxiety, which was 
described in Chapter II, automatically ensues. 

The latter condition is, commonly, the sequence of events when, 
ina small family, an infant is brought up by parents who possess 
Contrasting personalities and are themselves in unconscious conflict. 
If, in addition, the child is born with the personality component 
of one parent and the sexual apparatus of the other, the prototype 
background for the engendering of Persisting Anxiety is complete. 

The range of possibility comprises a deliberate boy with an 
immediate father and a deliberate mother; a deliberate girl with an 
immediate mother and a deliberate father; an immediate boy with 
a deliberate father and an immediate mother; and an immediate 
girl with a deliberate mother and an immediate father. 

Persisting Anxiety is more likely to arise in a small family than 
in a large one because, in the former, parental conflict tends to be 
focused on each individual member. Parental contrast and conflict 
beneath the level of awareness are, in effect, constant factors; other- 
wise all contrasting personalities, who are in psychological contact, 
would be predestined to strife. Parents with contrasting pe- 
sonalities tend to identify sex with personality. The immediate wife, 
with a deliberate husband, views all femininity as immediate; her 
spouse deems that Deliberation is the sole prerogative of the male. 
The deliberate wife, with an immediate husband, accepts that 
accentuation of the psychological moment characterises man; 
her consort prizes unobtrusive dignity in women. ; 

A deliberate boy, then, who is one of a small family in which 


the father tyrannises the domestic atmosphere with the significance 
of the “here and now” 


pressure of the “unfor: 
from the earliest 
conflict. The father 


nate, 
wife. 


and the mother is in protest against the 
giving minute”, is liable to be subjected, 
years, to contrasting psychological forces in 
tends to look upon the lad as inept and effemi- 
and the mother to use him as a buffer between husband and 


A deliberate girl, with a mother who presents her personality 
as unceasing purpose and a father who views human activity as a 
process of inevitability, is exposed to psychological obstruction 
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from the former without adequate psychological support from the 
latter. The mother is apt to deplore the absence of effusive charm 
in her daughter, and the father to fail to appreciate reticence in a 
female. 

The exteriorization of Immediacy is open to a parallel frustration 
by Deliberation. 

An immediate boy may be subjected to homilies of caution 
from his father, and yet be encouraged to pursue opportunism by 
his mother. An immediate girl may receive reproof for undignified 
ways from her mother, whilst her father dare not admit his sym- 
pathetic understanding—even to himself. 

The process at work, in all these instances, is frustration by the 
contrasting component of Spirit of either Immediacy or Delibera- 
tion; the manifold symptoms of Persisting Anxiety automatically 
follow; Protest also becomes manifest from time to time. 

It was noted, throughout the middle section of this book, that 
Spirit, at the psychological level, is exteriorized always in the two 
components of the particular variant of Contrast. Napoleon, for 
example, could not remain content to be the greatest Immediate 
soldier of all time; he was driven also to found a Latin, or Amplified, 
Empire. 

The same holds true for Protest. Immediacy and Deliberation 
do not appear in isolation, but linked always either to Simplification 
or to Amplification. Simplification coheres the community in 
Britain; the two protests, then, frequently met with are Assertion 
and Depression; the latter, so far as a London consulting room is 
concerned, is the commonest of all. 

Protest eases psychological tension because its exteriorization, 
automatically, resolves the Immediate Deliberate conflict respon- 
sible for Persisting Anxiety. The inter-individual component 
escapes, together with the community component, from the con- 
fines of the whole mind; the result is the presentation of the total 
personality—in dislocation. 

The complete prototype situation is not an essential antecedent 
of Persisting Anxiety. It is surprising, however, how often careful 
psychopathological examination will reveal its presence in the 
clinical history of an established case. The imposition of a tyranny 
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ey ae e 
of the contrasting inter-individual component of Spirit, in th 
early years of existence, is the sole immutable condition. ode 

An infant arrives in this world with the innate poycho ae 
endowment of one or other of the four variants of Cam 3 
particular components, however, only become manifest a y to 
second or third year when the child has developed sufficie then, 
exteriorize personality in gesture or language. Prora arliest 
of the inter-individual component may be present from the 
days, but Anxiety is apparent only at the later stage. il, with 

The adult who seeks advice is, as a rule, unable to ee , at 
any degree of precision, significant events of childhood beta has, 
fourth or fifth years. The description of these sp pee niles 
however, the same psychic quality as the depiction © aan i 
episodes later in life; the objective circumstances only have ¢ eption, 
Unconscious conflict, at the psychological level, has its inc pi x 
then, early in life, and the individual protest, or P fifth 
reaction to Anxiety, becomes established by the fourth a the 
year. The parental background supplies the link Deter ate 
earliest recorded memory and the inception of frustration 
infancy. ` iet 

The psychic activities of an individual, in Persisting a fe 
have then never functioned in proper fashion; they have bee 
in frustration from the earliest years. which 

The ineducability of Anxiety-laden youth is a problem e is 
may confront parents and school teachers. A good intelligence 
seriously handicapped when reason only functions in fits edh: 
starts, and unevenness in application hinders mastery over nade 
niques. Psychological instruction of parents and the co-opera ing 
of educationists lessen the tisk that the years best suited for learn 
are wasted by daydreaming or over-athleticism. , e 

Adolescents burdened by Anxiety often have difficulty pA fa 
choice of a career; they know well enough what they canno 


; a 
but are unable to decide what they can do. The disclosure of 
bias in favour of th 


solves the occupati 
will, more than 


e audile or visile competence, in many ae 
onal problem. Interest in the right kind nal a 
anything else, alleviate the demands made y sA 
survival, social, and sexual urges which surge up, in any event, 
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this period, and may be rendered extremely complex by the presence 
of Anxiety. 

The adult with Persisting Anxiety who, as a result of fortunate 
events or wise counsel or defined intellectual superiority, has both 
obtained the advantages of a sound education and secured suitable 
employment, is in a position to benefit from psychological help 
of a more exact nature than is possible for the child or adolescent. 
The adult is independent of parental authority and has come to 
terms, in some degree at least, with the five primary aspects of 
mind outlined in Chapter I—survival, sexual, social, experience, 
and reason. 

Persisting Anxiety become manifest at the objective level is, 
as a result, less pressing, and the particular variant of Protest, 
presented at the psychological level, becomes correspondingly 
More accessible to examination and accurate assessment. The sole 
condition imposed on the patient is that he or she accepts that 
there is something amiss, and is prepared to spend time and energy 
in an endeavour to put matters right. 

Competent analysis of Protest requires, on the part of the 
physician, precision in the comprehension of language. It should 
be borne in mind that the same vocabulary, with separate conno- 
tation, is used in all three spheres of mental activity. 

The terms used by theologians and philosophers do not, as a 
tule, give rise to ambiguity; words like absolute, eternal, and 
perfect, when employed in relation to the Infinite, convey the 
appropriate impression; the distinction between “‘absolute alcohol” 
and “absolute goodness” is self-evident. 

Lack of clarity, however, may ensue when words depicting 
certain notions, as, for instance, teleology or determinism, are 
used—indiscriminately—at both the objective and the psycho- ` 
logical levels. 

Competent application of the tenets of Contrast Psychology to 
psychotherapy requires, that a fine distinction is made between 
the use of terms at the two levels. Words at the objective level are 
employed to describe the impact of the primary aspects of mind 
on the external world; words at the psychological level are em- 
ployed to describe personality in one or other of the four variants 
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of presentation. The symptoms of Persisting Anxiety, then, depict 
the primary urges in frustration; the symptoms of Protest present 
the idea of the dislocation of the personality. 

The patient who apprehends the differentiation is in a position 
to appreciate the two sets of symptoms from which he or she is 
suffering. Persisting Anxiety is experienced at the objective level, 
and is the sequence of conflict; the scene of the conflict is contained 
within the confines of the psychological sphere, and is related to 
Protest. 

Therapy is directed at the resolution of conflict, and involves 
familiarity with the terms used to qualify Immediacy and Delibera- 
tion. As an aid to explanation, examples may be cited from the 
movement of Spirit in European history. The Primacy of the 
German Kaiser can be contrasted with the state of primus inter 
pares which characterises the English “King in Parliament”; the 
actuality of Hegel can be set against the potentiality of Locke; the 
purpose of Adler against the inevitability of Marx; the extensiveness 
of Jung against the intensiveness of Freud. 

he patient, at the time of consultation, is commonly in the 
throes of a tussle with contrasting personalities in professional 
or social life; reactions psychologically similar are found in the 
story of past events and go far back into childhood. The clinical 
history, the parental situation, and the teaction to historical per- 


sonalities reveal, as a tule, whether the Protest is in terms of De- 
liberation or Immediacy. 


When the parental situation, 
which manifests contrast and c 
together with manifold similar į 
into relation, it becomes clear 


the earliest remembered incident 
onflict, and the current episode, 
ntervening events, are all brought 


that the repetitive psychological 
pattern, which characterises Pers 


isting Anxiety and one particular 
variant of Protest, has been in existence throughout the whole life 
of the patient. The prototype 


situation, as was pointed out on — 
pages 272 and 273, appears with surprising regularity. 

Personality dislocation can be introduced by showing that, in 
the cycle of psychological events, the gnawing sense of uncertainty 
which characterises Persisting Anxiety subsides automatically on 
the incidence of Protest, either as Assertion or Depression; Janet’s 
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concept of belle indifférence is of assistance in making the position 
clear. : 

The presence of the symptom complex of personality in dis- 
location means that Protest has become established, and, as such, 
the presentation is in terms of both components of Spirit. Difficulty, 
which is sometimes experienced in understanding the contrasting 
qualities of Simplification and Amplification, may be overcome by 
citing examples from the European story. 

The Olympic Festivals of ancient Greece can be compared with 
the Games at the Colosseum of ancient Rome; the miracle of the 
Mass may be contrasted with the Communion service of the 
Reformed Church. Hegel’s idealism can be outlined in contra- 
distinction to Marx’s materialism. Freud’s insistence that libido 
is exteriorized only as sexuality and phallic symbolism can be set 
against Jung’s concept of desexualised psychic energy. 

The patient who seeks advice is, as a rule, aware that time and 
energy are being wasted in assuaging unnecessary fear and in 
battling against undue sensitivity. Just as soon as the implications 
of Persisting Anxiety, Protest, and personality dislocation are 
grasped, the nature of the disabling process becomes manifest. 
When the link is made between the psychological pattern and the 
parental situation, light is shed on the source of the dysfunction. 
There is always a sense of relief that the “something deemed to be 
amiss” can be given intelligible explanation. 

Interpretation, on the above lines, occasionally suffices, and 
the patient can set about putting his own psychological processes 
1n order. Further therapy is, however, in most instances necessary, 
before the Psychic energy supporting the personality in dislocation 
can be made available—for the whole mind functioning as a unit. 

It should be remembered that’ the sufferer from Persisting 

Pe has, psychologically, never functioned adequately. Treat- 
Ment thus is to be directed at initiating a new state of affairs, and 
Not at Teinstituting a hypothetical erstwhile competence. 
hen the rationale of Contrast Psychology has been accepted 
as valid in general, and, in particular, as offering an intelligible 
explanation for individual symptoms, the therapeutic endeavour 
may then be turned forwards and not backwards. The psycho- 
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pathological problems facing patient and practitioner are Anxiety, 
Protest, and personality dislocation; recovery means confidence, 
release, and unity of the whole mind. 

Since Anxiety is the sequence of conflict, amelioration of the 
symptoms by pouring oil on the troubled waters is the sole indica- 
tion. One way of alleviating unnecessary feelings of fear is to 
apply the test as to whether the phobia in question is worth worrying 
about; the result will almost certainly be in the negative; the way 
of relief lies in gently laughing the bogey away. It helps the patient 
to repeat, over and again, the following sort of sentence. “I am a 
fool to worry about an issue which, theoretically, may arise, but 
which, in fact, is so remote as to make the likelihood of its happening 
a practical absurdity.” 

A second way of easing down Anxiety is to remember that 
certainty can only be sought for, at the level of pure Spirit, in 
terms of the Infinite. The patient in Anxiety often feels forced 
to seek for an absolute assurance of security against the risks of 
contingencies. A convenient way of diminishing the pressure of 
this common form of compulsive thinking is to point out that, if 
a London street cannot be crossed without a guarantee of safety, 
the average business man would never leave home at all. 

The most effective way, then, of dealing with Persisting Anxiety, 
at the objective level, is for the patient to recognise the symptoms 
and to diminish their significance by a conscious act of mental 
relaxation. 

Attention is turned, in the treatment of Protest, to either the 
Deliberate or Immediate component which is presented at the 
level of inter-human contact. Once it is grasped that the sense of 
being “above or below par” is true in the psychological sense 
only, the patient is in a position to deny the significance of Protest. 
When it is realised that the apparent humility or arrogance have 
no moral connotation, but merely provide a psychopathological 
way of exteriorizing either Deliberation or Immediacy, it becomes 
possible to refuse to accept the validity of Protest. 

Protest, then, should be dealt with by a conscious prohibition 


of the egress—within the confines of Depression or Assertion — 
of either Deliberation or Immediacy. 
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The first effect of the closing of the accustomed way of escape 
for Deliberation or Immediacy is an increase of tension at the 
objective level; the latter should be dealt with by the application 
of the relaxation technique outlined for Anxiety; amelioration of 
Anxiety and blocking of Protest can, after a little practice, be 
carried on simultaneously. x 

If the particular component of Spirit is consistently denied a 
psychopathological exit, the Deliberation or Immediacy is gradually 
forced into the service of the whole mind. The superimposition 
of the contrasting quality dies hard, and it takes courage to tolerate 
the presence of increased Anxiety and to do without the dope of 
Protest. As soon, however, as a glimmering of the nature of the 
true self becomes manifest at the psychological level, and the 
Primary urges are exteriorized at the objective level with some 
degree of confidence, the process of psychological re-education 
has begun to become effective. 

Spirit, as has been pointed out throughout this book, moves, 
at the psychological level,—always—in both aspects of the particular 
Presentation of Contrast. In dislocation, the total personality is 
exteriorized in isolation from the rest of the mind; the second 
Psychopathological component, then, in a therapy claiming com- 
Pletion, should also receive consideration. 

The patient is induced to come to terms with Simplification and 
Amplification as well as to damp down Anxiety and to impede the 
flow of psychopathological Deliberation and Immediacy. When 
the import of the personal note in the symptom-complex “I am 
above or below par”, and the significance of the words “as the 
following examples will show” are realised, it becomes possible 
to appreciate the contrast between the ritual and relevant symbolism 
of Janet’s Hysteria and Freud’s Obsessive Ceremonial on the one 

and and, on the other, the direct access and apposite analogy of 
pression and Assertion. 
€ position was, in one instance, succinctly stated in the 
Sentence—“There is as much in common between Hysteria and 
the Obsessive Ceremonial and my psychological Depression as 
ere is between a fight in the Madrid bullring and a cricket match 


1 
See supra, Chapter 3. 
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at Lord’s”. When it is realised, that it is just as important to ex- 
teriorize personality in a satisfactory relation to the group in 
which the patient moves as it is in relation to the individuals within 
the group, the total personality begins to be gradually forced into 
the service of the whole mind. 

Contrast Therapy is divided into the four phases of Investiga- 
tion, Interpretation, Initiation, and Synthesis. In the first phase, 
the nature of the Protest, or particular components of the dislocated 
personality, are ascertained. Diagnosis is arrived at after examination 
of the clinical history, of recurrent significant psychological events, 
and of the constitution of the parental situation. The assessment 
may be easily made, but, on the other hand, is often masked by 
the overlay of a contrasting psychological component. 

In the second phase, the theory of Contrast Psychology is de- 
lineated, and symptoms are explained in the light of the new 
outlook. Emphasis is laid also on the length and duration of the 
symptoms and their link with the parental background, 

In the third phase, the patient is emboldened to trust his innate 
psychological components in his attitude to colleagues and friends. 


The techniques of Anxiety amelioration and refusal to allow the 


personality to escape in Protest, or dislocation, are also introduced. 
In the fourth 


phase, every salient psychological situation met 

with by the patient is discussed between physician and patient, 
and the adequate psychological response is prescribed. 

During the phase of Investigation the patient is, 

to give all relevant information about himself. Diffic 

sometimes encountered in securin 


as a rule, ready 
ulty is, however, 
g a lucid description about inter- 
human relations. This applies in Particular to parents and marriage 
partners towards whom mistaken feelings of loyalty are apt to 
arise and cause some degree of reticence. When it is realised that 
accurate assessment of Protest is the sole requirement, and that 
moral approbation or censure of those near and dear is psycho- 
logicaly irrelevant, undue sensitivity commonly subsides. 

The three spheres—objective, psychological, and the sphere of 
pure Spirit—are discussed during the phase of Interpretation. 
The objective sphere is, in most instances, readily comprehended 
since it can be related to individual cognizance. The sphere of 
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pure Spirit is also easily recognised; patients who seek help for 
relief from Persisting Anxiety have, at one time or another, all 
felt a yearning for peace beyond the world of sense. 

Difficulty may arise in accepting the notion that Spirit, at the 
Psychological level, becomes manifest in four contrasting variants 
of presentation. When, however, it is pointed out that language, 
with a psychological connotation, refers solely to the components 
of personality and is not related to external objects or events, both 
intellectual misgivings and feelings of diffidence about being placed 
1n a category tend to disappear. 

Examples which illustrate the different ways in which the same 
Words are used at both the objective and psychological levels serve 
to promote clarity. 

ellington, as for instance at Waterloo, ordered the whole 
allied line to advance when he judged that victory was—objectively 
—inevitable. Marx, on the other hand, presented all inter-human 
Contact as a manifestation of psychic inevitability. Wolfe led his 
army at Quebec up the Heights of Abraham with the objective 
Purpose of capturing the town. Hegel represented personality in 
istory as the exteriorization of psychic purpose. 

When the tenets and language of Contrast Psychology have 
been accepted, interpretation of the initial psychic frustration can be 
undertaken; it becomes possible also to explain the rationale under- 
ying Contrast Therapy—the introduction of the components of 
the dislocated personality into the service of the whole mind. 

nthusiasm arises during the phase of Initiation; the patient 
comes aware that there is nothing wrong about. being either 
eliberate or Immediate according to the innate endowment. 

: he sense of well-being promotes a psychological bond of 
“ii between the personality components of patient and physician; 

© Psychic exchange provides the medium through which the process 
°* transformation from Protest to release takes place. When com- 
Pulaive thinking presses for a psychopathological resolution of 
< allig the consulting-room relationship provides a sense of 

curity which encourages the patient to face his problems with a 
Whole mind. 

The synthetic phase may be lengthy and tedious; the relief 
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enjoyed through sharing the burden with another subsides; the 
interest animated by a psychological viewpoint stales; the excite- 
ment of feeling a real person at last loses piquancy. - 

The task, during the fourth phase, is to habituate the mind to 
act, at the three levels, in unity. It is through the competent manage- 
ment of the personality relationship which has already been estab- 
lished that the final stage in the therapeutic process is encouraged 
to proceed. 

When psychic function moves with Spirit in release and the com- 
ponents of personality are automatically at the disposition of the 
whole mind, therapeutic interference may be deemed to have 
served its turn. 

Individuals in Persisting Anxiety meet precisely the same 
problems as those in release; the former, however, waste time and 
energy in procrastination, deviation, and self-justification; competent 
treatment offers a way of replacing wasteful psychic activity by 
efficiency. 

The notion of Contrast Psychology, as described in this book, 
is an inference from the facts of psychopathology; it embodies 
certain implications. 

The theory provides an intelligible approach to the problem of 
neurosis. The practitioner, by appreciating the contrast inherent 
in Simplification and Amplification, recognises the protests of 
Depression and Assertion as simplified presentations, which require 
the employment of the language of direct access and apposite 
analogy for their elucidation. Therapy is rendered systematic by 
the use in addition, as the individual instance requires, of the 
criteria laid down for the differentiation of Deliberation and 
Immediacy. 

The distinction between Anxiety and Protest, noted in 
Chapter III, emphasises that, in mental activity, a dualism exists— 

general awareness and its particular form of exterjorization. All 
psychic frustration results in Anxiety; the individual response to 
Persisting Anxiety is one or other of the four variants of Protest. 

The same holds for Spirit in release. Freedom is the desire of 
every man; presentation of doctrines of freedom, however, may 
differ as completely as Hegel’s Idealism and Marx’s Materialism. 
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The Unconscious is common to mental life; yet its representations 
may be as disparate as Psycho-analysis and Analytical Psychology. 
Realisation that words used to represent personality—individual 
or group—have a different connotation from the same words 
used either at the objective level or at the level of pure Spirit, 
justifies the concept of a psychological sphere within which the 
F ychic activities of all inter-human relationships take place. 
- language employed at this level also warrants the appellations 
rd eel time, to denote Deliberation and Immediacy, 
_ Psychological space, to denote Simplification and Ampli- 
Cation.+ 
San exteriorizes personality, in terms of psychological 
aa a diminution of the significance of the here and now; 
now mre as an accentuation of the significance of the here and 
ma p oiin presents personality, in terms of psychological 
—, ecreased psychic extent and effects homogeneity between 
Psychic and object; Amplification, on the other hand, augments 
o extent and introduces ritual between interest and object. 
tere the psychological sphere has been established as an entity, 
level oe the corresponding release reveal that Spirit, at this 
pee eaves solely in terms of a tetrad. Man may be conceived of 
Part of a universal unity where pure Spirit merges with the 
ad a Eee the objective level as multitudinously diverse. Within 
se sin nological sphere, however, the presentation of personality 
compose be ape only in four contrasting ways, each variant being 
an of a component of psychic time and psychic space. | 
a ae of the tetrad renders possible precise diagnosis © 
ae oo of psychological conflict giving rise toa ee Se 
iue; Beg tate. Individual conflict is invariably in terms of psychic 
en, is up conflict in terms of psychic space. Contrast psychology, 
Psycholo mbeireann Se a study of Spirit at the 
vide ge level in its four contrasting presentations. 
increases ra tom the European story in support of the theory 
Pirit in Pro Plausibility, and suggests that the correlation between 
tings C test and Spirit in release is complete. The wider notion 
ontrast Psychology out of the confines of psychopathology 


1 
Murd , 
© Mackenzie: When Temperaments Clash- 
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into the domain of a general psychological concept; the latter com- 
prises further significant implications. 
‘When, as can happen, with air facilities nowadays, it is possible 
to have tea in the afternoon with one friend in Paris and dinner 
in the evening with another friend in London, the scope for inter- 
human contact has vastly enlarged, even from the advent of screw- 
driven steamers and steam engines. The improved conditions, 
however, have blurred group or national boundaries; cosmopoli- 
tanism has become the rule in the modern capital cities of the 
West; modern man spends his life, in many instances, in a veritable 
Babel, and not within the setting of a group majority cohered in a 
certain well-defined fashion. 

In Britain, or certainly in London, group sense has almost dis- 
appeared; it began to wane with the passing of Protestantism as 
a vital force in the community; this, as was pointed out in Chapter 
VI, coheres the Christian postulate in terms of Simplification. 

There has been no lack of offers of alternative possibilities; 
pedlars of innumerable creeds and fancies have volunteered to make 
good the loss by yet another universal; the two most potent systems 


have come from Marx’s Dialectical Materialism and Freud’s Psycho- 
Analysis. 


Marx’s Materialism, as was pointed out in Chapter X, comprises 
—so fi 


ar as psychic space is concerned—the ritual of social surplus 
with its relevant symbolism of production relationships. The 
claim to universality can no more be sustained for Marxism than 
for any of the representations cited throughout the middle section 
of this book. Affirmation, that Dialectical Materialism can be 
objectively demonstrated, is just as inept as the insistence on 
universality. The doctrine presents the concept of Freedom, at 
the psychological level, in a Particular variant of Contrast; it is 
unrelated either to external objects or to the Infinite. The term 
Materialism is thus being used by doctrinaires with separate 
connotations and indiscriminately at the three levels of mental 
activity. The belief of Communists, then, that their dogma is psycho- 
logically unique, of universal application, and can be objectively 
proved, is rooted in misunderstanding, 


Freud’s sexuality had its inception in the psycho-neurosis cited 
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in Chapter XI as the Obsessive Ceremonial; the amplified, or 


ceremonial, component of the Protest was interpreted in terms of 
sex ritual and its relevant phallic symbolism. 

Protest, however, becomes manifest at the psychological level, 
and as such Freud’s sexuality has no more claim to being objectively 
valid, psychologically unique, and universal than has Marx’s 
Materialism. Sexuality and phallic symbolism present psycho- 
analytic doctrine in terms of psychic space. 

Marx’s Materialism and Freud’s sexuality have, however, been 
blazoned by their respective protagonists as being demonstrable 
in terms of physical energy and as being capable of universal appli- 
cation. Objective economics, Materialism as a psychological pre- 
sentation, and Freedom as a postulate have, in the first instance, 
been treated as one and the same. Biological sex, sexuality as a 
Psychological presentation, and the concept of the Unconscious, 

ave, in the second instance, been dealt with in a like unifying 
fashion, > 

The effect of the two misapprehensions, together with the lack 
ot a cogent simplified Psychology, has been to arouse a sense of 
uncertainty in the folk of the Northern European tradition. Modern 
Sophisticated man is born into a world of objective propinquity 
A Psychological contrast. Uncompromising Amplification has, 
ee time being, exercised a tyranny over the minds of the majority. 
& he simplified individual can only remain constant to the stirrings 

1S Innate variant of spiritual representation by becoming aware, 
Bie the yearning to be at one with the object of interest is, for him 
ast, a vital need, and neither mythical nor perverse. 
Bie and relevant symbolism are sometimes declared ores 
a tic Prerequisites; the fallacy is founded on a con sae 
art Sen objective beauty and psychological presentation. ee 
ae ake and literature are simplified to the core, and it vs 
elleni or the science of æsthetics were the manifestations ot the 
~ IC spirit excluded from consideration. 
A ieee and brilliant spectacles are also a source of misc 
moving eat of Household Cavalry riding down the 
XB Sight; it is simple pageantry, and contains neithe 
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It is, in addition to being rid of fallacies, of help to the simplified 
soul to realise that Group Contrast remains as important to-day 
as it ever was in the past. Group Contrast may be observed in the 
history of communities, cultures, races, and nations. The Teuton 
and the Slav, for instance, show complete contrast in psychological 
representation. The former exteriorize the Christian postulate as 
Lutheranism, the latter in terms of Eastern Orthodoxy. Bismarck 
dominated Germany during Prussia’s rise to power; Stalin represents 
current Russia. Hegel underwrote the Hohenzollern constitution; 
Marx provided the Communist formula. 

Moscow’s proximity to Berlin, as the result of air traffic, only 
complicates the inter-group relationship. Improved mechanical 
devices may aggravate modern problems; they cannot alter the 
manifestations of the human Spirit. 

Marx, by the use of inevitability, and Freud, through psychic 
determinism, completed their hypotheses in terms of Deliberation. 
Both doctrines are, however, closely knit systems, and the individual, 
who tries to isolate the Deliberate component, is confronted by 
unequivocal Materialism in the first instance and by sexuality in 
the second. 

Charles Darwin employed the- Deliberate presentation in his 

| book on The Origin of Species. He presented evolution as—given 


an advantageous developmental sport—a process rendered inevitable 


by Natural Selection and the survival of the fittest. The objective, 
or biological, facts enumerated in the book are unfortunately un- 
differentiated from the use of the Deliberate variant of presentation. 

The Deliberate simplifier turns away in frustration from the Am- 
plification explicit in Marxism and Freudianism; relief is sought in 
Darwinism; the sense of frustration is aggravated since Delibera- 
tion lies concealed in a maze of objective facts. 

Some turn for succour to The Critiques of Immanuel Kant. 
The latter, however, is—so far as 


primarily a philosopher of Reformat: 
cept of reason—pure or 


Presentation is concerned— 
ion Protestantism. The con- 
Practical—no longer compels attention; 
Kant’s message, then, as a psychological force has died of old age: 
Deliberate Simplification seems to have had little cogent r€- 
presentation for many years. 
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The Deliberate Simplifier should seek for renewal of psychic 
energy from the springs of his own soul. The individual—to be 
true to himself—is required to exteriorize his personality in terms 
of potentiality, intensiveness, and inevitability, as well as to be 
at one with the object of interest. Reminiscence of historical 
personalities serves to encourage the dual process: Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides in letters; Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
and Delano Roosevelt in action; are good companions during 
times of doubt. 

The Deliberate who is tempted to over-value Immediacy, at 
the expense of his own presentation, is well advised to read Tol- 
Stoy’s War and Peace and to turn in particular to the novelist’s 
description of Napoleon’s preparation to receive, after the Battle 
of Borodino, a deputation from the Moscow City Fathers. The 
latter did not arrive; they had already abandoned the mother city. 
Napoleon, the man of destiny and crashing Immediate, is depicted 
throughout the book as but the servant of circumstance, and, 
after the Moscow fiasco, as a deflated gasbag. 

Immediate Simplification has fared better in these days than 
has Deliberate Simplification. The writings of Hegel, right or 
Wrong, are nearer in temper to the spirit of the times than are those 
of his great compatriot; the former’s notion of Geist is related to 
modern psychological concepts. Hegel ‘also, in the extensive range 
ot his activity and in his advocacy of Primacy, purpose and actu- 
ality, temains, as was pointed out in Chapter IX, one of the out- 
standing protagonists of the psychology of Immediacy. Jung, in 
addition, is the modern prophet of teleology and actuality. 

Contrast Psychology emphasises the significance of bringing 

© variant of psychological presentation out of the oblivion of the 

Rconscious into conscious awareness. The theory enunciates that 

© Unconscious is Spirit, and knowable only at the psychological 
“vel. Spirit at the objective level is indistinguishable from the 
OMects it invests; at the level of pure Spirit the Unconscious merges 
ae the Infinite, and cannot be given finite description. Spirit at 
a S Psychological level, however, becomes manifest in parn 

“cording to the variant of presentation of the particular individual. 
he absence of the clearly defined group sense, in these cosmo- 
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politan days, may create an impression of isolation in the mind of 
a Deliberate Simplifier. When, however, the individual grasps that 
what is missing is the feeling of psychological security—once 
supplied by the community—confidence tends to be restored. The 
particular presentation, although no longer exteriorized by any 
one nation, church, or social setting, is spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, wherever the ancient Greek and 
the Northern European traditions survive. Psychological aware- 
ness brings a sense of peace and tolerance which comes out of 
strength from within. 

Exponents of the Fine Arts have joined in the search for a 
universal; they have been no more successful than psychopatho- 
logists. The artist conveys the universal idea of Beauty, but, in 
the process imposes his innate psychological components on the 
objects of the external world which he is reproducing. When the 
reproduction is exact and the presentation slight, the effect is akin 
to photography; there exists, in traditional art, a blend of faithful 
reproduction and powerful presentation. 

There is a tendency in modern art to stress inner presentation 
and to reduce objective elaboration. The effect is arresting and in 
some instances gives the impression of great force. Psychological 
presentation is, however, the form in which the mind is able to 
exteriorize a universal idea in finite terms 
gives no clue about the idea itself. 

The works in pictures of Picasso 
Gertrude Stein and James Joyce, in sculpture of Epstein and 
Moore—when considered in pairs—reveal psychological contrast; 
they do not shed a ray of light from the Infinite. 

Contrast Psychology affirms that the psychological sphere is 
sharply differentiated from the objective sphere and from the 
sphere of pure Spirit, and that within the psychological sphere 
Spirit moves in terms of a tetrad. Spirit is Mind, and the all im- 

portant factor in human life; it dominates our actions and fashions 
our decisions; it is the course of the movement of Spirit at the 


psychological level in each individual “that shapes our ends rough 
hew them as we will”. 
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Contrast—cont. 
and inter-human conflict, 198 
and intolerance, 119 
and release, 85 
and unconscious conflict, 271 
in ancient Greece, 62, 83, 97 
in ancient Rome, 83, 97 
in Christian postulate, 106 
in civil wars, 61 
in community sense, 20, 21 
in development of postulates, 113, 123, 137 
in European movements, 54, 286 
in family life, 272, 276 
in forms of government, 133, 149 
in parental relationship, 18 
in personalities, 80, 143, 272; 273 
in postulates of freedom, 82, 84, 124 Seq, 
150, 1553 159, 167, 284 
in postulates of the Unconscious, chapters 
11, 12, 133 82, 197, 265 
In Protest, 52, 227 
in reaction to change, 91 
Contrast Psychology 
province of, 8; 14, 17, 18, 37 48) 5% 80, 
121, 283, 287, 288 
and psychic evolution, 268 
and therapy, 18, 275; 277 SeT. 
Contrast Therapy 
initiation in, 280, 281 
interpretation in, 277, 280, 
investigation in, 280 
stages in, 280 Seq. 
synthesis in, 280, 281, 282 
system in, 282 
work of, 18 
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Defeatism 


in Persisting Anxiety, 34 
in Prussia, 155 
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Slavs, 168, 195 
tulate, 110, 114 194 
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and community sense, 
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and personality, 80 
and psycho-analysis, 205, 208, 246, 254 
and Unconscious, 201, 225 
in Marxism, 180, 183» 191, 199 

271, 273 


in Protest, 44, 45: 217 213; 
in release, 271 
in Russia, 126, 196 
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Deliberate Amplification—cont. 
in worship, 130 


Deliberate Simplification 
exteriorization of, 270 
frustration of, 286 
and Christian postulate, 106, 114 
and Depression, 271 
and personality, 80, 128 
in ancient Greece, 64 
in England, 125, 126, 127, 128, 130, 135, 
141, 168 
in Greek philosophy, 71 
in Protest, 48, 50, 51, 271, 273 
in release, 271 
in worship, 130 
Deliberation 
see Inevitability; Intensiveness; Potentiality; 
Primus inter Pares, 
attributes of, 16, 18, 44, 49, 50, 52, 67, 69, 93 
defined, 16 
delaying tactics in, 223 
frustration of, 271, 272, 273 
inevitability in, 18, 93) 171, 177, 220, 272, 
276, 286, 287 
. intensiveness in, 174,177, 220, 272, 276, 287 
Pacific nature of, 92, 210 
potentiality in, 18, 93, 173, 177, 
272, 276, 287 
primus inter Pares in, 99, 103, 106, 125, 
261, 272, 276 
use of, 17 
and Christian postulate, 110 
and community conflict, 81 
and community sense, 6o ,80 
and determinism, 232 
and historical materialism, 177, 183 
and inter-human contact, 271 
and psychological time, 283 
of Saxon, 140 
of Slav, 140 
in ancient Greece, 61, 62, 64, 
in Athens, 61, 140 
in children, 18, 272 
in Depression, 52 
in England, 133 
in English philosophy, 164 
in government, 132, 133 
in Greek drama, 61 
in Greek philosophy, 64, 65, 67, 69, 75578 
in infant, 37 
in Marxism, 173 


210, 220, 


78, 81, 123 
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Deliberation—cont. 
in Obsessive Ceremonial, 46, 52 
in personality, 19, 21, 80, 84 
in Protest, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50; 211, 276, 
278 
in psycho-analysis, 221, 231, 260 
in Roman philosophy, 93 
in Russia, 126 
Depression 
apposite analogy in, 50, 279, 282 
compared with Apathy, 33, 51 
defined, 48 
Deliberate Simplification in, 271, 273 
Deliberation in, 48, 52, 278 
described, 48, 49, 50 
direct awareness in, 50, 279, 282 
Simplification in, 48, 52, 224, 273, 282 
treatment of, 34, 278, 279 
and Persisting Anxiety, 224 
Dialectic 
defined, 178 
described, 66 
use of, 66, 266, 269 
in German philosophy, 177, 178 
in Greek philosophy, 178 
in historical materialism, 178 
Direct Awareness 
and community sense, 19, 20 
in analytical psychology, 254, 261 
in Assertion, 279, 282 
in Christian postulate, 103, 106 
in community sense, 19, 47 
in Depression, 279, 282 
in government, 126 
in Greek art, 58 
in Greek athletics, 58 
in Greek philosophy, 20, 65, 67, 71, 78 
in Simplification, 21, 46, 52, 58, 65, 71, 103, 
106, 126, 254, 262, 263, 285, 287 
in worship, 103, 106, 112, 113 
of Infinite, 66 
Doubt 
see Frustration; 
Dreams 
interpretation of, 207, 269 
nature of, 203, 205, 206 
Primary urges in, 36 
symbolism in, 228 
validity of, 36 
and frustration, 36 
and unconscious mental activity, 203, 205 
in Anxiety, 36 
in analytical psychology, 261 


Persisting Anxiety 
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A es 218, 261 
individual psychology, 235 


Education 

uditory imagery, 1 

and languages, 12 i a ca 

a muscle sense, 13 
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Experience 
benefit of, 9 
Ai for, 8, 10, 80, 1 
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md knowledge, Ir 
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in Anxiety, 27 
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Extensive theory, 258 


effect o E 


in analyti 
tical Psychology, 253, 254, 261, 276 


me, ae 44) 47, 52, 263 


in Marxism, 179, 181, 182 
in Protest, 46, 47 
Freedom 
see chapters 7, 8, 9, 10 
contrasts in, 134, 139, 141, 151, 167, 168, 
282 
demand for, 198, 282 
exteriorization of, 139, 152, 167 
nature of, 172 
postulate of, 55, 82, 113, 122, 124, 141, 


172, 271 
presentations of, 168, 173 
Bonapartist , 125, 126, 127, 138, 139, 


chap. 8, 141, 168, 187 

Marxist ——, 150, 167, 168, chap. 10, 
170, 172, 173, 182, 183, 184, 187, 267, 284 

stages in, 155 

in England, 126, 128, 129, 130, 131, 134) 
135, 139, 141, 168, 187 

in France, 135 

in French revolution, 125, 138, 139 

in modern world, 198 

in Prussia, 126, 127, 141, 159, 151, 152, 156, 
157, 160, 163, 166, 167, 168, 187 

in Russia, 126, 150, 188, 191, 196 

of Slav, 141 


effects of, 271 

Spirit in, 25, 26, 34 36, 38, 39 229 

suffering in, 10 

and Anxiety, 8, 84, 225 

and compulsive thinking, 3% 

and doubt, 23, 34 

and dreams, 36 

and Persisting Anxiety, 
282 

and Protest, 39 

at objective level, 39, 84 

at unconscious level, 84 

in childhood, 273, 274 

in infancy, 274 

of personality components, 271, 274 

of the primary urges, 2?» 84 
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38, 39 84 108, 275 


General Postulates 
see Christianity; C 
dom; the Unconscious 
Contrast and, 172 
exteriorization of, 77 
finite form of, 55 
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General Postulates—cont. 
presentations of, 170, 171, 172, 217, 227 
use of, 55 
variants of, 237 


Historical Materialism 
Amplification in, 183 
Deliberation in, 183 
features of, 177, 178 
inevitability in, 182 
presentation of, 175, 177, 178 
televant symbolism in, 179, 182 
ritual in, 182 
and Deliberate Amplification, 187 

and freedom, 170 

and Russian revolution, 188 

in modern Russia, 191, 192, 193 
Hypochondria 

in Anxiety, 45 

in Persisting Anxiety, 29 
Hysteria 

aggressive nature of, 211 

Amplification in, 43, 46, 52 

belle indifférence in, 268 

defined, 41, 42 

described, 41, 42 

Immediacy in, 43, 46, 52 

Immediate Amplification in, 43, 45, 271 

ritual in, 279 

symptom-complex of, 40 

and displaced personality, 41 

and individual psychology, 268 

and Persisting Anxiety, 224 


Illusion 
Anxiety—illusory Couple, 27 
and Anxiety, 28 


and experience, 12 
and reason, 11 
Imagination 
defined, 7 
and primary urges, 9 
in Anxiety, 25 
Immediacy 
see Actuality; Extensiveness; Primacy; 
Purpose 
actuality in, 18, 85, 89, 99, 140, 142, 154, 
163, 235, 253, 261, 272, 276, 287 
attributes of, 17, 18, 51, 52, 72, 85, 89, 93, 
142, 235 
defined, 17 
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Immediacy—cont. 
extensiveness in, 85, 89, 99, 140, 142, 154) 
163, 235, 253, 261, 271, 276 
frustration of, 271, 273 
primacy in, 85, 99, 103, 106, 119, 125, 130, 
142, 143, 154, 218, 235, 261, 271, 276, 287 
purpose in, 18, 85, 89, 99, 140, 142, 1545 
163, 235, 253, 271, 276, 287 
use of, 17 
and analytical psychology, 253, 260, 261 
and Christian postulate, 119 
and community conflict, 81 
and community sense, 80 
and individual conflict, 80 
and personality, 19, 21, 80, 84, 99 
and psychological time, 283 
in administration, 130 
in ancient Greece, 61, 62, 64, 78, 81, 123 
in ancient Rome, 61, 89, 95, 123 
in Assertion, 51, 52 
in children, 18, 273 
in France, 143 
in German philosophy, 75, 159, 163, 173, 
287 
in government, 132, 133, 
in Greek philosophy, 64, 65, 72, 78 
in Hysteria, 43, 46, 52 
in individual psychology, 235, 236 
in infant, 37 
in modern philosophy, 287 
in Napoleon, 140, 142, 143, 148, 273, 287 
in Protest, 46, 47, 48, 51, 276, 278 g 
in Prussia, 153, 154 
in Roman philosophy, 95 
in Roman worship, 87, 95 
in Sparta, 61, 62, 140 
of Latin, 140 
over-valuation of, 287 
Immediate Amplification 
and Christian postulate, 102, 106, 114 
and Hysteria, 271 
and personality, 80 
in ancient Rome, 61, 80, 85, 87, 90, 123 
in France, 126, 127, 141, 168 
in Napoleon, 138, 139, 148, 152 
in Protest, 45, 271, 273 
in release, 271 
in Roman worship, 87 
in worship, 121, 130 
Immediate Simplification 
attributes of, 78 
and analytical psychology, 246, 254, 261» 
264 
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Immediate Simplification—cont. 
and Assertion, 268, 271 
and Christain postulate, 114, 119 
and personality, 80 
in ancient Greece, 64 
in England, 128 
in German philosophy, 156, 159, 163, 165, 
167 
in Germany, 151, 168, 199 
in Greek philosophy, 71, 78 
in modern philosophy, 287 
in Protest, 48, 268, 271, 273 
in oti 126, 151, 152, 153, 157, 165, 167, 
169 
in release, 271 
in worship, 130 
Impotence 
in Persisting Anxiety, 24 
Inertia 
in Apathy, 
Inevitebiliny 
diminished, 16 
excluded, 16 
use of, 15 
and biology, 76, 172 
and determinism, 44, 231 
and evolution, 75, 76, 172 
in Darwinism, 286 
in Deliberation, 18, 44, 48, 52. 61, 67, 93, 
, 141, 171, 177, 220, 272, 276, 286, 28 
in Greek drama, i: ‘— e 
a hae philosophy, 70 
n Historical materialism, 175, 177, 182, 184 
larxism, 171, 1 6, 
281, 286” a ee ae 
in Obsessive Ceremonial, 219 
in Protest, 48, 49 
in sBSYcho-anal ysis, 207, 221, 223, 225, 
Infantile Sexuality 
described, 212, 213 
existence of, 212 
es dreams, 206 
and sex, 22 
Infinite 775 
*PProach to, 66, 82 
ni ' 
n of, 20, 21, 36, 39, 114, 124; 
> 139 
Values in, 18 
an 
ta general postulates, 555 114, 141 
Initiation TEPIS 39; 25 
in 
Contrast Therapy, 280, 281 
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Intensiveness 
described, 67, 68, 74 
effect of, 74 
in Deliberation, 48, 52, 67, 93, 141, 174, 
177, 220, 272, 276, 287 
in German philosophy, 161, 162 
in Greek philosophy, 68, 69, 74 
in historical materialism, 175, 177 
in Marxism, 174 
in Protest, 48, 50 
in psycho-analysis, 221, 276 
in Roman philosophy, 94 
Interpretation 
in Contrast Therapy, 277, 280, 281 
Introversion 
in analytical psychology, 255, 257, 258, 260 
in psycho-analysis, 255 
Investigation 
in Contrast Therapy, 280 


Leadership 
see Primacy; Primus inter Pares 


Medical Psychology 
functions of, 22 
Mental Forces 
see Personality Components; Primary 


Urges 


Natural Science 
and education, 12 h, 
in ancient Greece, 63, 64, 72, 75 
in Southem Italy, 64 


Obsessional Neurosis 
‘see Obsessive Ceremonial 

Obsessive Ceremonial 
Amplification in, 46, 52 
compulsive thinking in, 223 
delaying tactics in, 45,47 | 
Deliberation Amplification in, 45, 271 
Deliberation in, 46, 52 
inevitability in, 219 
phallic symbolism in, 285 
ritual in, 219, 223, 225, 279s 

olism in, 209, 219, 225 

and Deliberate Amplification, 214 
and Persisting Anxiety, 224 
and psycho-analysis, 197, 2095 212, 213, 
of Freud, 40, 41 


285 


268 
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Organic Inferiority 
results of, 229 


Persisting Anxiety x 
Anxiety-illusory Couple in, 27 
Assertion and, 224 
compulsive behaviour in, 27 
compulsive thinking in, 26, 27, 29, 35, 220, 
223 
defeatism in, 34 
defined, 24, 25, 38 
Depression and, 224 
disabling effect of, 277 
doubt in, 25 
easy fatiguability in, 32 
Hysteria and, 224 
mental conflict in, 203, 204, 283 
nature of, 210, 276 
Obsessive Ceremonial and, 224 
perversions in, 24 
phobias in, 45, 224 
restlessness in, 34 
source of, 85, 272, 273, 274 
treatment of, 278, 282 
uncertainty in, 40, 276 
and Acute Anxiety, 31 
and acute illness, 29 
and alcoholism, 35 
and Apathy, 33 
and athleticism, 35 
and bodily function, 29 
and chronic illness, 29, 30 
and conflict, 8 
and education, 28 
and experience, 25 
and familial background, 272, 276 
and frustration, 26, 38, 39, 84, 85, 
276 
and hypochondria, 29 
and pain, 30 
and parental background, 274 
and primary urges, 24, 25, 276 
and Protest, 54, 227, 273, 276, 282 
and reason, 27 
and unconscious conflict, 22, 227 
in adults, 275 
Personality 
components of 
see Actuality; Amplification; Apposite 
Analogy; Deliberation; Direct Aware- 
ness; Extensiveness; Fixed Symbolism; 
Immediacy; Inevitability; Intensive- 


108, 210, 
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Personality—cont. 
ness; Potentiality; Primacy; Primus 
inter Pares; Purpose; Relevant Sym- 
bolism; Ritual; Simplification 
contrast in, 8, 54, 80, 272, 273, 274 
displaced, 41, 42 
frustration of, 84, 85, 271, 272, 273, 274 
and sex, 272 
in children, 272, 273, 274 
in combination, 14, 21, 247 
in conflict, 8, 14, 21, 247, 272 
in family life, 272, 273 
in Protest, 8, 43, 49, 50, 51, 52 
in release, 8, 43, 52, 282 
of parents, 272 
dislocation of, 
Deliberation in, 49 
disabling effect of, 277 
interpretation of, 277 
mechanism of, 47, 273 
nature of, 277 
Preservation, of, 47, 52 
restoration after, 277, 278, 283 
treatment of, 279, 280 
Simplification in, 50 
and mental isolation, 47, 49; 279 
in Depression, 49 
in Hysteria, 42, 43 
in Obsessive Ceremonial, 44, 45 
in Protest, 47, 52, 273, 276, 277 
exteriorization of, 14, 17, 19, 60, 80, 98, 
274, 280, 283, 287 
integration of, 198 
Presentation of, 198 
release of Unconscious, 225 
unification of, 198 
Perversions 
in Persisting Anxiety, 24 
Phallic Symbolism 
in psycho-analysis, 20, 43, 206, 208, 210; 
225, 227, 249, 277, 285 
Phobias 


nature of, 26, 210 

Prevention of, 35 

reactions to, 210 

and Anxiety Hysteria, 26, 45 

and hypochondria, 29 

in Acute Anxiety, 31 

in Anxiety, 26, 36, 278 

in Persisting Anxiety, 45, 224 
Postulates 

Contrast in, 55, 81, 82, 98, 114, 123, 124 
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Primary Urges—comt. 
defined, 7 
deprivation of, 9 
deviations of, 39 
exteriorization of, 7, 279 
frustration of, 84, 276 
nature of, 8, 198 
and Anxiety, 275, 276 
and confidence, 7, 279 
and dreams, 36 
and illusion, 36 
and Spirit, 7, 38 
and structure, 14 
in adolescence, 274 
in adults, 275 
in Anxiety, 39 
in community life, 63 
in Persisting Anxiety, 24) 

Primus inter Pares 
in administration, 118 
in Athens, 61 
in Deliberation, 50, 5% 67, 99> 

125, 261, 2735 276 
in ecclesiastical administration, 85, 106, 110, 
113, 194 
in England, 140 
in English history, 276 
in English philosophy; 
in government, 125, 12! 


36 


103, 106, 


164 
6, 130, 164, 165; 


175 
in Greek philosophy, 7 
in historical materialism, 175> 177 
in Marxism, 175, 219 
in modern Russia, 191 


Protest ' ‘ 
see Assertion; Depression; Hysteria; 


sessive Ceremonial; and chap. 3 
a dislocation of personality, 47, 276 
Amplification in, 46, 47:277 5 
a psychopathological manifestation, 3 
assessment Of, 274» 2755 276 
compared with Anxiety, 4% 76 
nts of Spirit in, 8, 43> 4 
Deliberate ‘Amplification in, 44, 212 
Deliberate Simp 
Deliberation in, 
defined, 38, 39 4% 4" 
diagnosis of, 38, 268, 276, 280 
disabling effect of, 277 
Immediacy in, 46, 47> 48, 276, 278 
Immediate Amplification in, 43 ss 
Immediate Simplification in, 48, 2 


interpretation of, 52 


Ob- 
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Protest—cont. 
J negative peace of, 40 
reaction to Anxiety, 37, 38, 45, 51, 54, 274 
reaction to frustration, 39, 273 
ritual in, 43, 225 
Simplification in, 46, 47, 50, 277 
symbolism in, 225 
therapy in, 268, 278, 279, 280 
variants of, 54, 268 
and Anxiety, 282 
and Persisting Anxiety, 282 
and Unconscious, 225 
in adults, 275 
in children, 274 
Psychotherapy 
aims of, 225, 267, 276, 277 
diagnosis and, 268 
function of, 52 
language in, 275 
resistance in, 47 
and Anxiety-dictated behaviour, 32 
and Contrast Psychology, 18 
in Acute Anxiety, 31, 32 
in Anxiety; 28, 35 
in Depression, 34 
Purpose 
see Teleology 
and biology, 75, 172 
and evolution, 75, 76, 172 
in analytical psychology, 253, 254, 261, 287 
in German philosophy, 162, 163, 172, 281, 
287 
in Greek philosophy, 72, 75, 78 
in Hysteria, 42, 43 
in Immediacy, 18, 52, 72, 85, 89, 99, 140, 
142, 154, 163, 235, 253, 271, 276, 287 
in individual Psychology, 232, 235, 276 
in Protest, 48, 51 
in Roman philosophy, 95 


Reason 
desire for, 10, 80 
emphasis on, 199 
interference with, 274 
supremacy of, 136 
use of, 8, 9, 27 
and Anxiety-illusory Couple, 27 
and experience, 10, 11, 12, 27, 63, 156 
in Anxiety, 27 
in the type theory, 258 
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Reflex Activity 
manifestations of, 7 
Rehabilitation Centres 
and fatigue, 24 
Relevant Symbolism 
in aesthetics, 285 
in Amplification, 87, 148, 177, 192, 238 
in ancient Rome, 97 
in Bonapartism, 143, 148, 149 
in community sense, 19 
in First Empire, 148 
in Hysteria, 238 
in individual psychology, 236, 237 
in Marxism, 284 
in Protest, 43 
in psycho-analysis, 206, 211, 220 
in Russia, 192 
in worship, 106, 128, 160 
Reproduction of Species 
desire for, 8, 9 
in Persisting Anxiety, 24 
Reproductive Urge 
satisfaction of, 155 
in adolescence, 274 
Ritual 
failure in, 85 
interpretation of, 84 
use of, 21, 211 
and Bonapartism, 141, 143, 145, 146, 148, 
149 
and community sense, 84, 97 
and confidence, 85 
and fixed symbolism, 42, 263 
and group coherence, 19, 20 
and infinite, 82 
and reproductive urge, 9 
and Roman Calendar, 20, 47 
and sex, 206, 207 
in administration, 125 
in Amplification, 21, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 52> 
82, 83, 85, 87, 89, 97, 98, 106, 148, 175 
181, 211, 220, 221, 223, 263, 283 
in ancient Rome, 84, 85, 86, 88, 89, 90 
in Bonapartism, 125, 212 
in community sense, 19, 47 
in First Empire, 47, 146, 148 
in historical materialism, 182, 184 
in Hysteria, 42, 279 
in Marxism, 181, 182, 184, 284, 
in modern Russia, 192, 212 
in Obsessive Ceremonial, 209, 219, 223» 
225, 279, 285 
in Protest, 43, 46, 47, 225 
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Ritual—cont. 

in psycho-analysis, 208, 221, 223, 225, 249 

in religion, 222 

in Roman Colosseum, 57 

in Roman religion, 211 

in Roman worship, 83, 85, 86, 87, 110, 112, 
113, 115, 117, 118, 121 

in sexuality, 45, 220, 254 

in worship, 82, 98, 128, 160, 212 


Sex 
a primary desire, 231 
and imagery, 231 
and infantile sexuality, 225 
and sexuality, 225, 231 
Sexuality 
defined, 102 
described, 213, 214 
infantile, 206, 212 
ritual in, 220, 231, 254 
symbolism in, 220, 231 
and masculine protest, 235 
and sex, 225, 231 
in psycho-analysis, 43, 225, 230, 247, 254, 
260, 277, 284, 285 
Simplification 
apposite analogy in, 21, 52, 58, 65, 82, 103, 
106, 254, 263 
attributes of, 21, 46, 52, 65, 67, 71 
defined, 21 
direct awareness in, 21, 46, 47, 103, 106, 
254, 262, 263, 285, 287 
frustration of, 286 
and analytical psychology, 261, 277 
and Christian postulate, 103, 106, 112, 113, 
117, 119, 153 
and community sense, 22, 60, 63, 80, 271 
and group coherence, 60 
and psychological space, 203 
in Alexandria, 79 
ancient Greece, 56, 62, 64, 78, 79, 80, 
, 82, 83, 97, 123, 277 
in Assertion, 52, 224, 282 
in Britain, 273 
in Depression, 52, 224, 282 
in England, 128 
in France, 143, 144 
in German philosophy, 160, 180, 277 
in Greek art, 57, 60, 285 
in Greek athletics, 58, 60 
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Stmplification.—cont. 
in Greek philosophy, 64, 65, 67, 71, 78 
in Greek religion, 58, 59, 60 
in infant, 37 
in Oliver Cromwell, 143 
in Protest, 46, 47, 48, 50 
in religion, 179, 284 
in worship, 46, 60, 83, 103, 115, 125, 126, 
277 
Social Contact 
desire for, 8, 9, 80 
in adolescence, 274 
in Greek City States, 63 
in Persisting Anxiety, 25 
Solitary Confinement 
as a punishment, 9 
in Persisting Anxiety, 25 
Spirit 
exteriorization of, 8, 10, 14, 16, 19, 23, 37) 
43, 60, 68, 79, 85, 102, 123, 124, 227, 
273 
nature of, 14, 38, 102, 240, 279, 283, 288 
unconscious nature of, 36, 37, 102, 107, 
267, 287 
workings of, 9, 12, 13, 14, 17, 19, 21, 23, 
38, 63 
and group coherence, 36, 39, 87, 97, 143, 
155, 271 
and inter-human contact, 8, 14, 18, 23, 
37, 38, 39, 46, 102, 240, 271, 287 
and Persisting Anxiety, 8, 39, 85, 273, 274 
and personality coherence, 7, 19, 36, 39 
and primary urges, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 38, 39, 
63 
at the level of the infinite, 18, 23, 38, 39, 
55) 278, 280, 283, 287 
at objective level, 17, 23, 36, 37, 38, 63, 
64, 280, 283, 287 
in frustration, chap. 2; 23, 25, 26, 34, 36, 
37» 38, 39, 273 
in Protest, chap. 3; 8, 26, 33, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
42, 43, 46, 475 52, 54, 55> 271, 283 
in release, chap. 1; 12, 23, 25, 37, 38, 46, 52, 
54, 85, 102, 271, 282, 283 
Speech 
a human capacity, 7, 9 
Sub-Acute Anxiety 
see Acute Anxiety 
Survival 
desire for, 8, 9, 80 
satisfaction of, 155 
and adolescence, 274 
in Persisting Anxiety, 24 
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Symbolism : 
see Concrete Symbolism; Fixed Symbolism; 
Phallic Symbolism; Relevant Symbolism. 
in Amplification, 211, 221, 223 
in analytical psychology, 250 
in Bonapartism, 141 
-in Byzantine art, 56 
‘in individual psychology, 243 
in psycho-analysis, 208, 211, 220, 221, 223, 
224, 225, 228, 231 
in Russia, 126 
in worship, 222 
Synthesis 
in Contrast Therapy, 280, 281, 282 


Techniques 
acquiring of, 274 
importance of, 10 
in ancient Greece, 63 
in Persisting Anxiety, 25, 27 
Teleology 
see Purpose 
and Immediacy, 232 
in analytical psychology, 250,°267 
in biology, 75, 76, 77 
in individual psychology, 230, 232 
in Greek philosophy, 75, 76 
Type Theory 
in analytical psychology, 255, 256, 260 
in Pragmatism, 256, 257, 258 


INDEX 


Unconscious 
see Chapters 11, 12, 13 
as the current quest, 198 
contrasting presentations of, 246, 265, 269, 
283 
Deliberate Amplification in, 201, 217, 225, 
246 
Deliberate Simplification in, 127 
Immediate Amplification in, 236 
Immediate Simplification in, 246, 254, 261 
postulate of, 98, 113, 197, 198, 199, 228, 
246, 247, 267, 271 
presentations of, 239, 287 
and character psychology, 234 
and infinite, 287 
and psychological level, 287 
in frustration, 84, 202, 225 
in Protest, 225 
in release, 55, 201, 225 
Unconscious Mental Activity 
interpretation of, 20, 85, 241 
Spirit in, 141, 148 
and community sense, 155, 187, 191 
and dreams, 203, 205, 251 
and Janet, 40, 41, 43, 200 
Unconscious Mental Conflict 
prototype situation in, 276 
and community sense, 152 
and Contrast, 82, 271, 276 
and Persisting Anxiety, 22, 227 
in childhood, 274 
in Greece, 62, 63 
between parents, 272 
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